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PREFACE. 



The inteotioD of this work is to provide a sketch of 
the History of the Church in the first six centuries of 
its existence, resting throughout on original authorities, 
and also giving references to the principal modem works 
vhich have dealt specially with its several portions. It 
is hoped that it niay be found to supply a convenient 
summary for those who can give but little time to the 
study, and also to serve as a guide for those who desire to 
make themselves acquainted with the principal documents 
from which the History is drawn. 

The narrow limite of a work like the present allow 
no room for discussion. The author is only able to give 
the conclusions at which, after coneidoring the various 
aathorities and arguments, he has himself arrived. In 
the first part of the book, in particular, a controversy 
underlies almost every sentence. In the notes however 
reference is made not only to those documents which 
confirm the statement in the test, but to those also which 
support a different view. 

As it has been found impossible to give an intelligible 
view of the great dogmatic conflicts and of the growth I 
of institutions without following their several courses t 
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the neglect, for the time, of contemporary evouts, I have 
thought it well to enable my readers to gain some idea 
of the general state of the Church at any epoch by means 
of a Chronological Table. The maps will supply a ready 
means of learning at a glance the early spread of Chris- 
tianity, and the territorial divisions which the Church 
adopted when it became the dominant religious power in 
the Empire, 

The books which I have had constantly before me in 
writing this sketch are SchrSckh's Chtistlicke Kirchen- 
geachichte, Neander's History of the Christian Religion 
and Church (Torrey's translation), Gieseler's Lehrhucli 
der Kirchengesckichte, Kurtz's Handhuck der Kirchen- 
geachichte. Base's Lehrbuch and Kirckengeschichte auf der 
Orundlage akademiacher Vorlesungen, F. C. Baur's Oe- 
schickte der Christlichen Kirche, Alzog's Universalge- 
schichte der Christlichen Kirche, and (in the latter part 
of the work) Moller's Kirchmgeschichte. References to 
other Histories are given as occasion arises, but to these 
I owe a general help and guidance which cannot be 
acknowledged in detail. I have also to express my 
thanks to my friend Canon Colson, formerly Fellow of 
St John's College, Cambridge, for his kindness in reading 
the proofs and making many suggeationa. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The history of the Church of Christ is the history of 
a divine Life and a divine Society; of the working of the 
Spirit of Christ in the world, and of the formation and 
development of the Society which acknowledges Christ as 
its Head. The Church is distinguished from the World, 
in which man is regarded aa discharging the functions 
only of natural life; and again from the State, which 
18 primarily an organization for the purposes of political 
life. Yet the history of the Church cannot be treated 
aa if it were wholly independent of the natural and 
political life of man ; for the form which Christianity 
assumes in particular instances is largely influenced by 
the natural qualities and the general culture of those to 
whom it comes ; and the Church, composed of men who 
are necessarily citizens of some state, cannot fail to in- 
fluence the civil constitution of the states in which it 
exists, and in many cases to be itself modified, in matters 
not essential to its existence, by the civil government. 
C The proper task and constant effort of the Church is, 
Ho realize in itself the life of Christ and to maintain His 
HPruth ; and again to bring all the world within the in- 
fluence of Chnstian Life and Christian Truth. Church 
Histoiy has to relate the results of this constant effort ; to 
describe the struggle of the Church to maintain at first 
its very existence, afterwards its proper functions and 
3fiberty, against the powers of the world, whether political 
W intellectual ; to pieserve its own purity, whether against 
iloae who would lower the standard of Christian life, or 
Eiinstthoso who would take away from the truth or add 
I it; its own unity against those who would rend it; 



its cfforta constantly t« extend its borders, and to con- 
solidate the conquesta which it has already won ; and again 
it has to chronicle the changing and diverse thoughts which 
have clustered round the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints, and formed the Theology of the Christian Church. ' 
The present volume is concerned mainly with what 
may be called the Ancient- Classic Period; the period, 
that is, during which the old classical forms of literature 
and civilization were still in a great degi-ee maintained. 
And this may conveniently be separated into two divi- 
sions. 

1. The early struggles of the Church from its founda- 
tion to its victory under Constantine. 

2. The penod in which the now Imperial Church 
defined the Faith in the great Councils, and entered on 
its task of bringing under the yoke of Christ the northern 
tribes which everywhere burst in upon the Empire. This 
period may be roughly limited by the accession of Gregory 
the Great to the Papacy. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE PREPAEATlOtJ OF THE WORLD*. 

It was in the fuluess of time that tht; Son of God came 
"-into the world. By mauj influences the way had been 
prepared before Him. 

That the unity of the Empire and the general peace 
Ikvoured the passage of the first preachera of the gospe! 
was long ago observetl by Origen . And not only could 
an apostle pass from the borders of PL-rsia to the English 
Channel uidiiudered by the feuda of hostile tribes; the 
barriers which varying culture raises up hardly existed 
among the more educated subjects of the Empire. In every 
large town the Greek language was spoken, Greek modes 
of thought prevailed; subtle links connected the Syrian 
apostle with the Greek philosopher. "A morality not 
founded on blood-relation had certainly come into ex^t- 
ence. The Roman citizenship had been thrown open to 
nations which were not of Roman blood. Foreigners had 
been admitted by the Roman state to the highest civic 
honours. So signally were national distinctions obliterated 
under the Empne, that men of all nations and languages 
. competed freely under the same political system lor the 
Jllighest honours of the state and of literature. The good 
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Aurelius and the great Trajao were Spaniards. SeveruB 
was an African. The leading jurists were of Oriental ex- 
traction'." 

And at the same time the old religions had lost much 
of their hfe and force. Probably indeed there never was a 
time when temples were more splendid or pagan worship 
more august than in the days when the Lord appeared on 
earth, but the educated classes at least had long ceased to 
believe in the ancient mythology as divine or authoritative. 
livy* Badly contrasted the ages of faith with hia own age, 
which mocked at gods. Philosophers perhaps rarely denied 
in set terms the existence of deities, but they transformed 
the old half-human gods into shadows or abstractions. 
This transformation was for the most part the work of the 
Stoics. Acknowledging for themselves but one deity, 
pervading the universe and causing all phenomena, they 
were yet reluctant to destroy the religion of those who 
could not rise to this height of contemplation. They 
therefore laid it down that the ordinary divinities re- 
presented different forms of the manifestation of the One. 
The stars, the elements, the very fruits of the earth might 
be regarded as deities. Zeus is in this system no longer 
the president of the gods, hut the nding spirit or law of 
the universe, of which the subordinate gods represent 
different portions. Such explanations, however, though 
they might make it easy for a Stoic to take part in the 
religious ceremonies of his country, were nevertheless de- 
structive of the old religion. And while the moral philo- 
sophers resolved the deities into abstractions, the physicists, 
like the elder Pliny', held that speculation about things 
outside the material universe, itself a deity, lay beyond 
their province altogether. In a word, the pagan faiths 
were undergoing a process of gradual destniction, though 
the people long clnng to their traditional observances. 

But, in truth, even in its palmy days the worship of 
the Olympian deities supplied nothing to guide man through 
life or to console him in death. The pagan gods were 
deities of the tribe or the nation, not of the individual 
soul The Greek religion was for the Greek as a citizen ; 
it was an artistic and elevated idealization of Greek life. 



' E«« Homo, 131 f. 
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with itH excellenciea and its failings. So in Rome, the 
greater gods formed a glorified seDate, while the religious 
ceremonies of the minor deities wore interwoven with 
almost the whole life of a Roman', With this national 
conceptioD of religion, the deificatiou of the emperor was 
little more than a natural result of the Roman pride in 
the greatness of the empire; and at the same time the 
extension of the empire beyond the nation tended to 
obscure the old national deities. Roman statesmen were 
indeed anxious to m^ntain a religion the baselea!ini>sa of 
which thev admitted, because they thought it a necessary 
irop for the state ; but a people soon nuds out that it is 
leing governed by illusions; tno scepticism of the rulers 
tu time descends to the subjects. 

In the decay of the religions of western Europe, the 
gods of Asia seemed to offer more delightful mystery. In 
|>articular, the Egyptiaji legend of the suffering Osiris— 
originally a mere nature-myth — was found comforting by 
men who sought in religion relief &om suffering. And as 
'the worship of Osiiis was grateful to the wretched, so was 
<^at of the Persian sun-gnil &tithras to aspiring humanity. 
The unspotted god of light, who was engaged in a never- 
ceasing Btniggte against darkness, drew men's hearts to 
him as the sensuous Olympians had never dune. Wherever 
the soldiers of the empire encamped, mdo sculptures 
testify to the wide-spread worship of Mithras. The Mys- 
teries too came into greater prominence in the decay of 
Greek and Roman religion. Whatever their origin, thcro 
can be little doubt that in the mysteries of Demeter it 
■was taught that the soul of man survived death, and that 
the initiated would enjoy the light and bliss of the under- 
world, while the faithless and abominable wallowed in 
misery'. The hope of escaping the fate of the impious 
idoubUess drew many to offet themselves for initiation. 
Dionysus also, originally a myth of the revival of the vine 
after the storms and frosts of winter, became in later times 
tie representativo and forerunner of man rising agaiu to 
immortality'. Cicero* in his day declared that of all the 
.excellent things to be found in Athens, the most precious 

' Aognstine, De Civ. Dei, vi 
' AiiBtoph. Frogs, 142, 
■ HaoBrath, n, 78. 



were the mysteries, since in them men foimd not only 
happiness in life but hope in death. Yet tliey not seldom 
became centres of corruption which rulera repressed and 
good men abhorred'. 

The conceptions which were found, obscure and mixed 
with much evil, in the mysteries, appeared in a purer 
form in Platonism. To Plato mainly is due the thought 
which took so deep root in after ages, that in the material 
world is but vanity, darkness, and decay; in the idetd 
world, reality, light, and life. In the Platonic school we 
find a constant belief in one Gkid, tho ground of all exist- 
ence, in the continued hfe of the soul, in rewards and 
punishments after death. And a new influence came into 
the Boman world through the Stoics, whoso most famous 
teachers were not only Oriental but Semitic. Such of 
these as lived on the confines, or even within the borders, 
of the Holy Land, may have been in some degree in- 
fluenced by the Jewish Schools, though it was certaiidy 
not from them that they derived their main doctrines. 
In Seneca*, St Paul's contemporary, a Stoic much in- 
fluenced by Plato, we find many expressions which sound 
like an echo or an anticipation of Cfhristianity. When he 
describes this mortal life as a prelude t« a better ; when 
he speaks of the body as a prison and looks forward to the 
enjoyment of a divmer life when he is freed from it^; 
when he urges that the body of one departed is but a 
fleeting form, and that ho who is dead has passed into 
eternal peace*; when he describes the departed soul as 
enjoying its freedom, contemplating from above the 
spectacle of nature and of human life'; when he tells 
of the glorious light of heaven' ; we see that the thoughts 
of men s hearts were being prepared to receive in Christ 
the full assurance of these lofty hopes. But it is through 
Christ that these hopes, and much more than these, have 
become the heritage of humanity; without Him they 
would have remained but the pleasant fancies with whidi 
a few elevated souls comforted themselves in the distrac- 
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tiuna of the world. Thero aro not wanting indications 
that man felt his need of some greater one to help and 
guide him. " Let the soul have some one to revere. ' sftid 
Seneca', " by whose infliicnc« even his secret thoughts may 

be punfied Happy he who can so reverence his ideal 

as to rule and fashion himself ailer htm by the mcrv- 
memory of him ! " But then, where was the pattern to Imj 
found J HUch school depreciated the ideal of every other. 
The scheme of the Stoic wanted solidity. It was in Christ 
that the ideal was found which all men might reverence 
and to which all men might aspire. 

And even among the heathen there was in the first 
century a kind of belief that a turning-point in the history 
of the world had come. The Stoics held that the secular 
year was drawing to a close, that the course of the ages 
would siwn begin to run over sfain. The ninth month 
ended with the death of Julius Caesar, and the month of 
Saturn, the golden age, was already retumine". Witli the 
upper classes this expectation was probably little more 
than a literary fancy; but the lower orders, who knew to 
their cost that they lived in an iron age, took such pro- 
phecies much more seriously. 

But the plot into which the seed of the Word was first 
oast was Judaism. Sign;) were not wanting that the 
ancient garden of tho Loni bad lost something of its old 
fertility; prophecy had ceased; from the days of Malachi 
to l^e days of John Baptist no man had been recognized 
as a prophet of the Lonl But idolatry, against which so 
many prophets had protested in the name of Jehovah, was 
no more found in tlie land ; Israelites still felt a thrill of 
pride at the name of the Maccabees ; their fathers had 
endured torture and death rather than suffer the Lord to 
be dishonoured. The Scriptures were expounded by a 
multitude of scribes and doi'tors, and hundreds of admiring 
disciples sat at their foot in the schools and the synagogues. 
The Jew, said Joaephua', knows the Law better than his 
own uarao. No doubt they often used the words of the 
Book as mere charms or amulets; but at least a verbal 
knowledge of the Scriptures was widely diffused at the 
time when He came on earth of whom Moses in the Law 

■ Evut, II. ton's notes. 
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and the Prophets did write, And there was among the 
Jews of Palestine a general expectation that Messiah 
would speedily come. The hook of Daniel spoke of four 
kiagdoroB of the earth, the fonrth, in spite of its iron teeth 
and brazen claws, trodden down hy the kingdom of the 
saints : what was this but the iron empire of Rome, over- 
thrown by the kingdom of the Israelites'? The readiness 
with which pretenders drew followera about them shewed 
the excitement of the popular mind. 

The Jews of Palestme in the Apostolic age were divided 
into parties. The Sadducees, the men of wealth and official 
dignity, were the conservatives of their time. They ad- 
hered to the old Mosaic Law, and rejected all modem 
additions as innovations. The promises to the faithful 
people they regarded aa belonging to this life and to their 
own land. They looked for no resurrection, no Kingdom 
of God beyond the grave. They could not question, they 
probably regarded as theophanies, the appearances of angek 
mentioned in the Scriptures ; but they believed in no 
heaven, no abiding world of angels and spirits ; nor did 
they look for a pure and perfect Kingdom of God on 
earth*. Such opinions as these were no good preparation 
for the reception of the gospel of Christ. 

But the Sadducees, though wealthy and high in place, 
were comparatively few in number ; the national party, 
the party which represented the pride of the Jew and his 
hatred of the Gentdes, was that of the Pharisees. Know- 
ledge of the Law, holiness according to the Law, were their 
watchwords. Doubtless, too often their minds and their 
lives were filled with burdensome trivialities ; they put 
the letter before the spirit of the Law ; yet to them mainly 
it is due that the belief in a world to come and the ex- 
ped:ation of Messiah's kingdom took deep root in the 
minds of Israchtes. They did not allow the noblest con- 
ception of Israel's future to fade out of memory; from the 
dark present they looked to the bright future ; they made 
this future kingdom a household word among the people. 
Thus they Imd throughout the land a train by which the 
fire might be kindled at the word of Christ'. Of a con- 
Josephiu, Ann. i. 11. 7; Bell. reges, Ji. 29. 

:. Ti. 6. 4. » Kdai.JeiJuof Naifira,i. 329 S. 

Josephua, Bell. Jfid. n. B. 14; (BanBom'B Tiacs'latioa). 

Antt. STTH. 1. 4; EUppoIj^aB, Hat- 
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verted Phariaou wc have a couspiciious instance in St Paul; 
W6 can hardly imagine a converted Sadducee. 

The Essenea' furuicd commiinitieB of their own in 

Palestine and Syria, in which they endeavoured to reach 

.B degree of ceremonial purity and a complete obedtenc« 

to the Law which was imattainablc in the haunts of 

immon life. "If with the Pharisees ceremonial purity 

a principal aim, with the Essencs it was an absorbing 

on. The Pharisees were a sect, the Essenea were an 

'....They were formed into a religious brotherhood, 

iced about by minute and rigid rules, and carefully 

led from any contamination with the out*'r world." 

I«WB as they were, " their speculations took a Gnostic 

im, and they guarded their peculiar tenets with Gnostic 

Teserve*." They avoided the Temple-sacrifices, they 

denied the resurrection of the body, and they appear t*> 

have cherished no Messianic hopes. A counterpart to the 

Eseenes of Palestine is found in the Therapeutae described 

p3 Philo' in EgyptL 

|t "The Samaritan occupied the border land between the 

wew and the Gentile. Theoli^cally, as geographically, he 

'Traa the connecting link between the one and the other. 

Half Hebrew by race, half Israelite in hia acceptance of a 

portion of the sacred canon, he held an anomalous position, 

ahunniug and shunned by the Jew, yet clinging to the 

le promises and looking forward to the same hopes*." 

Even in Palestine the Jews of higher rank received a 

Lcture of Greek cultivation; in the Maccabean family 

itself within a few years after the stnigglewith Antiochus, 

imitators of Greek customs were found'; and among the 

rablns, from Antigonua of Socho, who flourished about 

two centuries before Christ, to Gamaliel the teacher of 

Paul, a taste for Greek literature was frequently mani- 

ted. Nevertheless, in the people of the Law, and 

ledally in the Holy City, exclusiveness and hatred 
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towards the stranger on tho whole prevailed. The more 
fanatical rabbis excluded from eternal life those who loved 
the Greek learning'. It was through the Jews of the 
Dispersion that Hebrew and Greek thought were brought 
iQto some iutimaey of contact. " The Jews," said Strabo", 
about the time of our Lord's birth, "have penetrated into 
eveiy city, and you will not easily find a place in the 
empire where this tribe has not been admitted and become 
influential" In some cities they had a separate civil 
organization under their own alabarcha or ethnarchs': 
everywhere, in spite of the Roman jealouay of private 
meetings or associations, they enjoyed complete freedom 
of worship. Where their means did not suffice for a 
synagogue they at least fenced off some quiet spot— if 
posaible by the side of a stream — to which they might 
retire for prayer. Where they were rich and numen>u8, 
as at Alexandria, they reared temples which rivalled 
the magnificent edifices of the Greeks. And out of 
Palestine, the Jews were somewhat less Jewish; they 
adopted for the most part the Greek language, and con- 
formed BO far as they might to Gentile usages. The fact 
that they were removed from the constant view of the 
Temple and the debasing associations which moved the 
Lord's wrath, was not without its influence. It was easy 
to idealize a sanctuary which was not always before their 
eyes. Out of Palestine, the ceremonial portions of the 
Jewish Law dropped a little out of sight, and the moral 
precepts were more regarded. In Alexandria in particular, 
a very mixing-bowl of European and Asiatic thought, 
Judaism attained a new development. The Greek trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, begun probably at Alexandria in 
the third century before Christ, is the great monument of 
the Hellenizing of the Jew. Through it the thoughts of 
Hebrew prophets first became intelligible to the Gentile 
world', and probably to many among the Jews themselves. 
Similarly Luther's translation of the Bible is said to have 
had a great effect upon the Jews of Germany. And it is 
evident that the Greek translators had breathed the air of 
HeUeniMn, and endeavoured to adapt the simplicity of the 
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scriptural expressions U> the AlcxuuOriiui tune of thought. 
But besides the slight changes of the text which were 
possible in a translation, Alexandrian Judaism set itself to 
aoften or transform its ancient Scriptures by means of 
allegoric interpretation. To men who had adopted the 
principles of Piatonism, the history of the Israelite seemed 
too mean and petty t^i be divine; by means of allegtiry, 
history and law and t>oi.-try were made to speak the 
language of philosophy; Moses and Plato were found to be 
At one. The great example of this school of allegories is 
Philo, who found in Scripture the same views of tlic 
oniverse which he admired in Plato and Zeno. In Philo 
the conception of a "Word" or "Reason" of God became 
familiar to the Jewish mind'. By many literary artifices 
the Hellenizing Jews endeavoured to give to their sacred 
history a form which might bo attractive to the Gentiles. 
And in oil such works, they gave prominence to those 
portions of their theology wnicn were most in harmony 
with Hellenic thought The pure and exalted conception 
of the one Ckid, Mesaianie hope, faith in a kingdom of God 
to come — these aro the points which are made prominent 
in pseudonymous Jewish literature. The second book of 
Esdras, or "Revelation of Ezra"," written almost certainly 
by an Alexandrian Jew, ia a proof that Hellenism had not 
obliterated Messianic hopes. 

That tho Gentiles lor the most part looked with no 
friendly eye upon the Jews who dwelt among them is 
evident enough. Still, the words of psalms and prophets, 
Euid the faith of the Jew in his own religion, had power to 
attract many who were astray in an age of doubt'. Women 
especially found comfort in the services of the synagogue. 
In the great cities, there were always to be found admirers 
and adherents of the Mosaic ritual. Some were merely cu- 
rious lookers-on at the Jewish services ; some, more earnest 
worshippers (ae^ofievoi., fvae^eK), had vowed to abstain 
from certain Gentile practices which the Jew abhorred ; 
some, the true " proselytes," had been admitted by circum- 
cision to the full privileges of the children of Israel. Thus 
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there was formed in every city a body of men acquainted 
with the- Scriptures, who shewed by the very fact of their 
worshipping with a despised race that they were in earnest 
seeking after God, and who were much less fettered by 
the bonds of the Law than those who were children of 
Abraham after the flesh. Among these "worshipping" 
Gentiles Christianity in the first age found its moat nume- 
rous and most satisfactory converts. Cornelius of Ctesarea 
is an apt type of the class which formed the great link 
between the first Jewish preachers of Christianity and the 
Gentile world. Yet Paganism was interwoven with the 
very structure of society; it was environed by splendid 
temples, a numerous priesthood, costly festivals, hereditary 
rites, the strains of poete, the mighty influence of use and 
wont The old beliefs and still more the old customs were 
not abandoned without a struggle; in many places the 
rough populace was fanatically attached to the pleasant 
and stately superstitions of the old religion, while the 
statesmen wished to maintain, in the interests of the state, 
the customs which formed the framework of society, and 
the philosopher very often looked on the old mythology, . 
under the twilight-glow of Nco-platoniu mysticism, with a 
kind of half-believing affection. But there was in the 
empire a great middle class, swayed neither bj tJie un- 
reasoning fanaticism of the populace, the conservatism of 
the statesman, nor the illuminisni of the philosopher. 
From this class of traders and artizans, the least conspicu- 
ous in public life, the least fettered by social prejudice, 
were drawn in early time the moat valuable converts; 
these men formed the steadfast men-at-arms of the force 
which overcame the world 
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} John the son of ZncharioH in the wildemesa. Johu 
1 counted aa a prophet — the first since the dajH 
f Malachi who had been 8o recognized in IsmeL Yot he 
a but the forerunner of that Greater One to come, even 
ihe Light of the world. Probably in the same year in 
which St John began his ministry, Jesus of Naiareth', 
then about thirty years of age, began to prench and say, 
Beyent, for tho Kinsdom of Heaven is at hand. He 
dauned to be the Messiah, the Christ, the Anointed 
liest and King, for Whoso coining all faithful Israe]itt.'6 
>ked and longed. He claimed to be tho Son of God. 
id wonders followed Hi a srteps ; multitudes flocked 
round Him ; disciples attached themselves to Him, espe- 
cially from among the fishermen and husbanduieu of 
Galilee. He taught them that the entrance into the 
Kingdom, which He was founding upon earth, was not — aa 
ime of them thou ght^th rough fleshly warfare, but through 
lUch tribulation, through self-renunciation, through taking 
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up the cross and following Him. But one who claimed to 
found a Kingdom, and yet had neither court nor army; 
one who gave counsel to render unto Ciesar the things 
that were Cseaar's, did not satisfy the eager expectations 
of the Jews. The Jewish leaders condemned Him for 
blasphemy, because He made Himself the Son of God; 
they handed Him over to the Roman procurator, who con- 
demned Him because He made Himself a king. He 
suffertKi the death which the Romans inflicted on rebels 
and on slaves — crucifixion. In His death was Atonement 
made for the sia of the world. But He could not be 
holden of death ; on the third day He rose from the 
tomb. He manifested Himself to His disciples, being 
seen of them at inteiTala during forty days, and speaking 
of the things concerning the Kingdom of God'. 

Early in Hia ministry He had chosen fixim among Hi a 
disciples twelve, whom He named Apostles, to be the 
especial companions of His earthly life and heralds of Hia 
Kmgdom. To these it now fell to carry on the Society 
which their Lord had founded. To these He appeared for 
the last time on the Mount of OUvea, and bade them await 
in Jerusalem the influx of the Spirit which He had pro- 
mised to send from the Father. While the words were 
yet on Hia lips He was taken up, and a cloud received 
Hirn out of their sight- 

They waited in obedience to His words. At Pentecost 
the Spirit descended in tongues of flame on each Apostle, 
and henceforth they show no more of the doubt and hesita- 
tion of the time before the Resurrection*, but boldly preach 
that Jesus, whom the Jews had crucified, was the Messiah, 
the Christ. In spite of the violent opposition of the leading 
Sadducees, the number of converts rapidly increased. The 
people favoured the rising sect; the people thronged to 
hear when Peter and John preached the Word, while the 
rulers vainly employed threats, stripes and imprisonment 
to silence them ; even a great company of the priests were 
obedient to the faith ', The believers bore for the present 
the aspect of a community or brotherhood within the 
limits of Judaism, observing in all points the Jewish Law, 
attending daily in the Temple, but distinguished from 
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tlieir brethren bj ocknowled^g Jesus of Nazareth ae the 

HesBiah whose advent was looked for by all pious Jews. 
In the first fervour of brotherly love, they had all things 
in common. 

So far, the Church was composed wholly of Jew«, 
.either Hebrews or Helleiiists, In Jerusaloni, the former 
ty was probal>ly uiore numerous and powerful. It is 
St Stephen, probably a Hellenist, that we find the first 
Ucation of the growing church breaking the strict bonds 
the Mostuc Law. The witnesses who declared that he 
/"ceased not to speak wonia against the Holy Place and 
the Law ;" that he said that " Jeaus of Nazareth shall 
destroy this place and change the customs which Moses 
delivered us',' were false probably aa they were false who 
accused the Lord ; they distorted and gave a falae colour 
to what he had said, rather than invented what he had 
not said. Before the Sanhedrin he attempted no denial of 
their charges ; his speech^cut short indeed by the wrath 
[ipf the Jews — seems intended to shew that God's covenant 
ith man existed before the Mosaic Law, and might again 
m extension beyond it. Not without reason is 
called " Paul's master." 
The rage of the Jews destroyed Stephen and dispersed 
the disciples. Probably the first fury of persecution fell 
upon those who were suspected of depreciating the esclu- 
Bive privileges of the Jews, for the Twelve, still retaining 
the Mosaic observances, remained at their post; an an- 
cient authority' tells us that their Lord had fixed twelve 
fears aa the period of their stay in Jerusalem. But 
ip, like Stephen one of the Seven and probably also a 
[elleniflt, preached Christ in Samaria' to tlie half-Jewish, 
If-Oentile race of its inhabitants, and Peter and John 
mfirmed the work which Philip had begun. This recep- 
on of the Samaritans into the Church is a further step 
3>eyond the limits of Jewish prejudice, for the pure Jew 
i.liated the Samaritan, who claimed a .share of his privi- 
[!le^^ almost more fiercely than he despised the uncircum- 
cised. In Samaria we meet with a specimen of the kind 
'of impostor which is produced in a disturbed and excited 
time, the man who pretends to esoteric knowledge and 
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magic power, and imposea himaeli' upon the mtJ.titnde for 
" some great one," Simon the Samaritan magician came 
afterwaids to be regarded as the head and fount of 
Gnostic heresy. 

A further advance towards the reception of the Gen- 
tiles was made when Philip baptized an Ethiopian 
eunuch'; a proselyte indeed, but hardly joined to the 
Jewish Church by its characteristic rito, if the law of 
Moses was duly obse^ved^ But a much more decided 
step was made when St Peter was taught to recognize the 
absolute univei'satity of the grace of God', and to baptize 
the Roman c*nturion Cornelius, certainly no Jew, though 
worshipping with the Hebrews among whom he lived. 

WhQe these things were going on in Palestine, the 
Church was spreading and developing elsewhere. Certain 
disciples, unnamed men of Cyprus and Cyrene, preached 
the gospel in the Syrian Antioch to the Greets — seem- 
ingly heathens and idolaters— and many of these believed 
and turned to the Lord. Here we have for the first time, 
a purely ethnic community adopted into the Church ; and 
to these pagan adherents of Christ was first given the 
name "Christian",'' formed after the analogy of Koman 
partiy-names. The Twelve sent Barnabas, a native of the 
neighbouring Cyprus, to report on the astonishing events 
of which they heard. That large-hearted man rejoiced to 
see the work oi' God among the Gentiles, and, as the 
Church still grew and prospered, sought help from one 
whom he had already known at Jerusalem. 

2. When the blood of the martyr Stephen was shed, 
there stood by an ardent young Pharisee, named Saul*, a 
man of pure Hebrew lineage, yet a Eoman citizen and a 
native of the Hellenic city of Tarsus, educated in Jeru- 
salem at the feet of the great Rabbi GamaheL This 
persecutor on his way to Damascus was stnick to the 
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earth and blinded by a vision of the Lord in glury'; ho 
became the most devoted uervant of Him whom ouce he 
persecuted. The eager spirit which led him to persecute 
aid not forsake him when he was set to build up the 
church. His was one of those natures which move alto- 
gether il' they move at all; everything he did he did 
earnestly and devotedly; and he had that remarkable 
union of the fervid, aympathetic, aspiring, even visionary 
nature with practical ability and good-sense which is so 
rarely found, and which, when it is found, gives its poe- 
aessor so extraordinary an iuHueucc over his fellow-meD. 

It was this Saul of Tarsus whom the frieudly Barna- 
bas brought up from Cilicia Ui Autioch, a jouniey which 
forms one of tho moat momentous epochs in the history 
of the Church ; for Paul and Barnabas became the chief 
instruments iu spreading the gospel of Christ among 
the Gentiles. Autioch became the centre of a Gentile 
church ; Saul the great apostle of a Christianity absolutely 
free from the shackles of the Jewish law. DuriJig this 
period of his work he is always known by the Gentile 
name, Paulua'. Not that St Paul lost his love for his 
kindred after the Sesh; his first message was always to 
them; but the scene iu Piaidian Autioch, where the 

J.Apostle turns from his countiymen, who "judged them- 
adves unworthy of eternal life," to the Gentiles, is typical of 
what took place ovur aud over again in his sad experience ; 
proselytes and pagans were more ready to receive the 
gospel than the pure Jews, His eager labours founded 
churches among the country people of Asia Minor; the 
"door of faith" was opened more widely; and the church 
Antioch would probably have rejoiced at the tidings, 
1 not certain brethren come down from Jerusalem and 

Uaught the Autiocheue converts that they could not be 
«aved unless they received the outward sign of God's cove- 

.nant with Israel after the flesh". Paul and Barnabas 

"teaisted this attack upon Chrbtian liberty, and to put 
an end to the diaseuaion aud party-spirit which arose, 
ttiese two Apostles, with others, were deputed to confer 
■with the Apostles and elders at Jerusalem respectii^ the 
observances to be required of the Gentiles. After long 
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discuBsion, both in public and in private, the brethren at 
Jerusalem aOTeed that circumcision should not be required 
of the Gentile brethren ; only let them abstain, in defer- 
ence to Jewish prejudice, from blood and things strangled; 
from things offered to idols, for they could not be partakers 
both of the Table of the Lord and the table of demons ; 
from the licentious hfe and incestuous marriages whicb 
were of little account among the heathen while they were 
an abomination to the Jew'. 

It must not be supposed that such a decision as this 
was final and conclusive. It does not present itself to us 
as a universal decree, but rather as a compromise entered 
into between the churches of Jerusalem and Antioch', 
But even if it were certainly a decree intended to compose 
the matters at issue throughout the whole church, it ought 
not to surprise us to find the old dispute constantly re- 
viving; passion and party-spirit are not put down by a 
decree, even of the highest authority. In Antioch and the 
neighbouring churches of Syria and Cilicia the decree was 
doubtless long observed, and we read of its being delivered 
to the brotherhoods of Lycaonia and Pisidia'. St James, 
too, some years afterwards, refers to it as a document of 
which the authority was indisputable*. But in more re- 
mote churches it was not so ; long afterwards the Ju- 
daizers iu Galatia attempted to force even circumcision on 
St Paul's converts ; the Corinthians do not seem to have 
heard of the decree, nor does St Paul in his letters bring 
it to their knowledge ; and again, it is not referred to 
in the Apocalyptic rebukes to the churches of Asia Minor 
for their fornication and licentiousness'. The Judaic spirit 
troubled St Paul his whole life long ; it caused the most note- 
worthy weakness recorded of an apostle*, it interfered with 
the social unity of .churches where Jew and Gentile were 
found— as they were in almost every church — together. It 
died out at last from causes entirely independent of decree 
or argument. While it lasted, its centre was of course Je- 
rusalem ; in the shadow of the Temple the Christian Jew 
could hardly desert the traditions of his forefathers. 

In St Paul, emphatically the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
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God gave to the Church it^ greatest niissiouary. His 
early labours have already been montioncid; but he waa 
not content with these ; under the guidance of the Spirit 
he carried the gospel into Phrygia— the old seat of many 
a dark superstition — aad fouuded churches among the 
fervid and fickle Kelts of Galatis- In Europe, the well- 
known names of Philippi, Thessalonica, Athens, Corinth, 
mark the direction of his journey; in Ephesus, the great 
seat of the worship of the Asiatic Artemis, a very academy 
of magical superstitions, he stayed and laboured long, until 
the very central worship of the renowned city was thought 
to be in danger. Whenever he went, he remembered his 
children in the Lord; the wants of the various communi- 
ties which he had founded were always present to him; 
he wrote, he sent messengers, when possible ho revisited 
churches which needed his exhortation and instruction'. 

This earnest activity waa brought to an end for a time 
by the malice of the Jews. He went up to Jerusalem for 
the passover of the year 58 in the midst of prophecies and 
forebodings of evil. There, his appearance in the court of 
the Temple occasioned so fierce a tumult, that a party of 
the Roman garrison descended from their barrack and 
carried him off as a prisoner'. His Roman citizenship 
prevented personal ill-treatment, but he waa detained in 
custody two years by the procurator Felix, and then sent 
to Rome, in consequence of his "appeal unto C»sar," by the 
succeeding procurator, Festus. After a long and stormy 
voyage, in the course of which he suffered shipwreck, he 
reached Rome in the spring of the year CI, where he 
" was suffered to dwell by himself with a soldier that kept 
him" for two whole years, working still for the cause 
which he had at heart both by hia personal influence in 
Rome and by letters to hia distant friends. His captivity 
became the moans of spreading the gospel both in the Pne- 
torium and among "those that were of Ca'sar's household"." 

At the end of St Paul's two years captivity we lose 
the guidance of the Acta of the Apostles. Ancient tra- 
dition, however, a.sserts that he was set free at the end of 
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the two yeara, tliat he fiiMUed the wish of hia heart by 
taking his journey into Spain', and afterwards again visited 
the East; granting this, we find frora the Pastoral Epiatlea 
that he estabiished his disciple Titua aa head of the com- 
munity in Crete, Timothy to a like office in Ephesus ; and 
that, after remaining for some time at Nicopolis, he again 
visited the churches of Troas, ililetus and Corinth. After 
this, tradition tells us that he returned to Kome, where 
the Church was groaning under the oppression of Nero, 
that he was again impnsoned, and put to death' — aa a 
Roman citizen naturally would be — by the stroke of the 
lictor'a axe. 

When St Paul received the " crown of righteouaiiesa," 
he had spent the vigour of his days in his Master's service; 
when he was driven to appeal to hia work and his suffering, 
he could refer to a catalogue of perils and afflictions such 
as put to shame those of his opponents'. He was hunted 
from city to city by Jews who hated the apostate ; he had 
to encounter Judaizing teachers in the midst of the Church 
itself. It was against these that the great contest of his 
life was fought; the great founder of Hellenic Churches 
had to maintain that Christ was a Saviour for the world, 
and not merely a Messiah for the Jews, It ia under the 
pressure of Judaic opposition that hia own doctrine takes 
form; juatification by the faith in Chriat without the 
works of the law ia the comer-stone of hia teaching. 
Chriat ia to him not merely the fulfilment of Meaaianic 
hopes, but the revelation of the great mystery of God's 
dealinga with mankind from the very foundation of the 
world. Adam and Chriat, sin and righteousness, the flesh 
and the spirit, death and life — these are the constantly 
recurring antitheses in hia writings. It is evident that we 
have here a Gospel for the world, not for the Jews only. 
True, St Paul's thoughts and imagery are intensely Jewish, 
and he yearns after hia kindred in blood with a great 
longing'; but in Chriat he knows of no distinction of Jew 
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or Gentile, bond or free ; it is in the Church of Christ that 
he finds the tnie Israel, the fulfihnent of God's purpose 
from all otemity'. 

3. The centre of the best and nobleat fomi of Jewish 
Christianity was naturally the Holy City; and the Cliureh 
of Jerusalem was nded by one who was more than blame- 
less in his observance of the sacred law, St James the 
Lord's brother. Without accepting all that in early 
tradition gathered round his name', we cannot but believe 
that he remained in all tbing^ a devout Israelite, an 
Israelite in whom was no guile. The rights of the converts 
of the Gentilea to a place in the Church he had frankly 
admitted in the conference of Jerusalem; yet the Judaisers 
who troubled the pence of Gentile Churches claimed the 
authority of James", abusing perhaps a venerable name to 
give their doctrine a weight not its own. In his epistle he 
says nothing of the G<ispel or of the Resurrection of the 
Lord, dwelling rather on faith in the one God and on 
obedience to the law; but the "law" is the perfect law of 
liberty, the true "liberty" wherewith Christ has made us 
free; and so far is he from leaning to the self-complacent 
orthodoxy of the Pharisee, that he lays it down in the 
plainest manner that the tme ritual or "Divine service'" 
consists in purity and works of love; the whole tone of the 
epistle recalls our Lord's denunciations of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, and seems directed against a kindred spirit. 
St James the Just comes before ua in the declining days 
of Jerusalem as a devout soul in the midst of factions 
whose religion was warfare; and when these factions put 
him to death, "straightway," says Hegesippus'. "Vespasian 
laid siege to their city;" it seemed as if a guardian angel 
had departed'. 

4. St Peter is a leas conspicuous figure than St Paul 
in the history of the Apostolic Church. We know that he 
was eateemed a "pillar of the church" in Jerusalem', and 
that the fear of losing his reputation with the Jiidaizers at 
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Antioch induced him to comply with their prejudices'. 
At the time of writing his first epistle we find him in 
Babylon* and the address to the "elect sojourners of 
the dispersion" of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and 
Bithynia may perhaps be taken to imply that he had 
visited those countries. Even during the time occupied 
by the Acts of the Apostles we know little of his move- 
ments, and afterwards much less. He is said to have been 
bishop of Antioch" and of Rome. That ho was not in 
Rome at the time of St Paul's first imprisonment seems an 
almost certain inference from the silence of St Luke; nor 
does St Paul mention him in his letters to or from Rome. 
An ancient tradition asserts that he suffered at Rome at 
the same time with St Paul, being crucified (or impaled) 
with his head downwards*; and the tombs of the two 
saints were shewn there at the end of the second century". 
The legend of St Peter's twenty-five years' episcopate 
of Rome does not appear to be older than the fourth cen- 
tury. Ignatius" alludes to the authority of SS. Peter and 
Paul for the Romans especially; Irenreus', speaking of the 
value of apostolic tradition, says that these two apostles, 
after founding and building the Roman Church, gave the , 
oversight of it {riiv t^s eVttr/eo'n^t Xenovpylav eveyelpiaav) 
to Linus, distinguishing apparently between the apostolic 
and the episcopal oiEce. The apocryphal Petri Prwdicatio' 
speaks of the meeting of SS. Peter and Paul in Rome. 
The Apostolical Constitutions* declare that Linus, the first 
bishop, was consecrated by St Paul, and Clement, his 
successor, by St Peter; here too the office of an apostle is 
something distinct from a local episcopate. It is in 
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Jerome'a vereion of Eiisebiua'e Chrooicle' that we first find 
it distiuctly stated, locousisteutly with Eusebius hLmsvIf in 
the history, that St Peter went to Rome in the year 43 
and remained for twenty-five years aa bishop of the church 
in that city. But not only does this suppositioa involve 
chronolc^cal difiiculties of the most aerioua kind, but 
Jerome himself states* that the titlo of bishop was not 
used strictly in the apostolic age, but was applied to 
several distinguished leaders at the same time iu a church; 
when, therefore, he styles St Peter "bishop" of Rome, he 
must not be understood to claim for him the same kind of 
local pre-eminence which is involved in the modem use of 
the t^m. So Epiphanius' speaks of SS. Peter and Paul as 
bishops of Rome. The trum seema to be, tJiat from about 
the fourth century churches claimed as their "bishops," 
apostles or other distinguished teachers who were asso- 
ciated with their early traditions*. 

St Peter and St Paul are united in Roman tradition, 
and they were indeed one in heart though sometimes they 
might seem to be divided ; once St Peter denied his Lord, 
once he impaired the freedom of the Gospel; but the very 
. narrative of the latter circumstance impuea that this was 
contrary to the habit of his life'. His recognition of 
Christ crucified as the centre of our faith and the source of 
life is identical with St Paul's*; his tendency to speak 
of the Church of Christ under images derived from the 
older dispensation is the same; Christ is the Paschal 
Lamb', Cnristians are " the holy nation, the peculiar peo- 
ple'." The main difi'eronce — which is no contrariety — 
between him and his great fellow-worker is, that he 
speaks rather of the earthly life and sufferings of Christ, 
of the believer and the world around him, of tho hope of a 
glorious Advent, than of the eternal Son from Whom and 
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through Whom and to Whom are all thinga. St Peter 
wfts no lioubt "a Hebrew of the Hebrews in thought 
as in birtli, yet he waa no Jndaizer ; the law he never 
mentions, nor does he insist in any way on the perpetuity 
of formal ordinances. It was without support from his 
epistlca that the Judaizers claimed him as their patron. 

5. Of the beloved disciple we see no more in the Acta 
of the Apostles after the laying-on of hands on the Saraa- 
ritan disciples. Of the date when he left Jerusalem we 
have no information, and for some years we have no record 
of his work. A constant tradition tells us however that 
he took the oversight of the church in Ephesus' after the 
departure of St Paul, and we may well believe that he 
extended it to the other sis churches which axe addressed 
in the Apocalypse. Of the fact of his banishment to Pat- 
mos' there can be no doubt, though it is placed by dif- 
ferent authorities at dates varying from the reign of 
Claudius' to that of Domitinn*. St John, with his apo- 
stolic authority, his purified warmth, hia heavenly spirit, 
was placed by the providence of God in the very spot 
which moat bubbled over with sects and heresiea. In Asia 
he abode, says Irenrens', until the days of Trajan, when 
he fell aslocp in extreme old age in the midst of his 
disciples. 

The traditions respecting hira shew how deep an im- 
pression his holiness and his bathing of all that was vile 
had made upon those who surrounded him. His life 
falls into two divisions ; the Judaic period before he left 
Palestine, ending probably with the banishment to Patmos 
Mid the writing of the Apocalypse"; and the period in the 
midst of Jews and Gentiles, of error and heresy, in Ephesus 
and other cities of Asia Minor. In the Apocalypse we see 
the " son of thunder;" here indeed " the testimony of Jesus 
is the spirit of prophecy '," the spirit of Ezekiel and DanieL 
Here too the gospel is to the Jew first, but also to the 
Greek ; if we see first the twelve tribes gathered round 
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lone of the Lamb, we see also the great multitade 
no man could number, of all nations and tribes and 
peoples and tongues, singing praises to Him that "sitteth 
upon the throne and to the Lamb'. Wo do not find the 
disciple who leaned on Jesua' breast giving prominence to 
the Lord's Humanity, but rather the contrary ; He is not 
merely the faithful and true witness, but the souree {dpj(j}) 
of the creation of God'; His name is called the Word of 
Qod'. In the thirty years which perhaps intervened be- 
tween the writing of the Apocalypse and that of the 
Gospel and Epistles, St John had changed the scene of 
his life, and ^e Church itself, agitated by new move- 
ments, required a new setting-fortn of old truth. These 
later writings represent a more advanced stage of the 
Church's life than the letters of St Paul ; they set forth 
r the VCTy same view of a gospel for mankind which is 
Ubund in St Paul, not now controversially, but positively, 
ncd with an authoritative calmness which is foreign to 
pthe eager style of the Apostle of the Gentiles. St John 
does not dwell on the feeling of sin aud the need of 
redemption with the same emphatic earnestness as St 
Paul ; he rather looks on the worid as agitated by the 
great contest between light and darkness, the Word of 
God and the power of evil; he appeals rather to the 
innate longing of man after righteousness and perfection ; 
he speaks less of faith in Christ than of the perfect union 
in love which is to knit the Church to God in Christ, as it 
knits Christ to God*. Yet so little contrariety is there in 
aJI this to the Pauline teaching that certain passages in 
St Paul's writings might well be adopted as mottos for 
^■Bt John's'; all the several ways of the apostles meet in 
^one end. 

6. The traditions, that the apostles before their de- 
parture from Jerusalem divided the several portions of the 
world by lot among themselves, and that they formed the 
Apostles' Creed (rrvfi^oXov) by each contributing a clause, 
do not seem to be older than the fourth or fifth century. 
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Earlier accounts say, that St Thomaa had Farthia for his 
proviuce, St Andrew Scythia'; .the apocryphal Acts^ of 
the latter, describing hie martyrdom at Patras, were once 
Hupposed to bo a genuine letter of the witnesses of his 
di^th, and have certainly influenced aomo of the early 
liturgiea°. Bartholomew is said to have preached in India, 
Olid to have left there the Gospel of St Matthew in Hebrew 
characters*; there he suffered martyrdom by bcbeading^ 
Philip the apostle was gathered to his rest in Hierapolis". 
Thaddajua is said to have been sent to Abganis, king 
of EdcBsa'. Many later legends have gathered rouud th6 
apoatiea ; but iu fact their labours are written, for the 
moat part, not in the pages of history, but in the Book of 
Life 

7. Tho Church ia a community confessing the name 
of Christ, and pervaded by the spirit of Christ It is of 
HO ago or clime, but abiding and universal, and developea 
according to its varying circumstances the organs which 
are necessary for its spuitual life, preserving always the 
ordinances and gifts of ita Divine Founder. 

Ia tho first age, as in oil ages, it was through baptism 
that believers were admitted into that holy fellowship ; 
this followed at once upon the profession of ftuth in 
Christ, and these who were so admitted are in Scrip- 
ture Ini^uage " the brethren," the " saints," or " holy 
ones" (n-yiot)', as being, like the Israelites of old, set 
^>art and consecrated to the service of God. These 
saints are "one iu Christ"," "buried with Christ," that 
tliey may "walk in newness of life";" these are "kings 
aiid priests to Oo<l";" "a royal priesthood, an adopt^nl 
pooplo'*." Not only individuab, but whole households, 
wore admitted at once to baptism into the name of 
Christ". Baptism was followed by the laying on of hands, 
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^lat the converta might "receive the Holy Ghost," the 
workings of which were m the apostolic age mauifested 
in various special gifts, especially those of tuugiies aud of 
prophecy'. 

I From that " first day of the week," when Christ rose 
ffroai the dead, Christians have eatea the Broad and 
drunk the Cup, shewing forth the Lord's Death till He 
Icome. The Eucharistic celebration was comiected iu 
'early times with a solemn meal', as in its first institution ; 
'a custom which at Corinth led to so much disorder that 
;St Paul had to rebuke sternly the irreverence of those 
fWho turned the Lord's Supper into a common, and oven 
tliotous, meal, "not distinguishing the Lord's Body." The 
"Kiss of Love','' or "Holy Kiss','' was given at these 
meetings. The Eucharist was, as it seems, at first cele- 
brated in the midst of such a number as could meet iu 
the "upper room" of some disciple, perhaps sometimes iu 
the midst of a single household ; afterwarts, as at Corinth, 
in assemblies of a somewhat more public kind, to whicli 
«Bch brother brought his own contribution'. 

In sickness, the brethren sent for the elders of the .^. 
Church, who prayed over them and anointed them with 1 
oil, that they might recover'. "Gifts of healing" were' 
unong the special endowments of the Holy Spirit 

As to the manner of conducting divine worship, whether 
Bit the celebration of the Euchanst or in other meetings, 
i-We know that prayer, intercession, and thanksgiving, were 
Hie natural language of the early Church', When the 
hrethren came together, probably portions of the Old 
Testament, certainly apostolic letters , were publicly read ; 
psalms were sung, and before long the Spirit added Chris- 
tian hymns to the treasury of devotion*; the "word of 
exhortation" was uttered, not only by the presbyters, hut 
by other members of the community, as the Spirit gave 
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them utterance ; each trother seems to have exercised the ■ 
gift which the Spirit gave him for the good of the whole, 
suhject only to the natural laws of fitneaa and order; one 
the gift of prophecy, suiother the gift of tongues, another 
the interpretation of tongues'. The most precious of 
these gifts was prophecy', the power of speaking under 
the influence of the Spirit for the huilding up of the 
Church. 

As for the days on which assemblies for worship were 
held, the Apostle taught with the uifmost plainness that 
the Christian was not bound to esteem one day above 
another'. Mauy, no doubt, of the Jewish Christians long 
continued to observe the seventh-day Sabbath ; hut the 
great festival of the Church which was to shew forth the 
Rfe of the risen Lord baa been from the beginning the 
first day of the week*, the " Lord's Day'," which seems to 
have been observed by all Christians, whether they also 
hallowed the Sabbath or not*. It is probable that a Pass- 
over was also celebrated in the Church, as commemorating 
the great deliverance from sin and death by the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ'. As to the usual hour of assembling 
nothing can be determined, except that the administra- 
tion of Holy Communion accompanied or followed the 
evening meal. 

The Lord, before Hi a Ascension, gave to the Apostles 
whom He had chosen the chaise to make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, and teaching them to observe the laws of 
Christ ; adding the promise, to he with them always, even 
unto the end of the world', to shew His presence by "signs 
following." To the Apostles especially was it committed 
to commemorate their Lord by tiie Breaking of the Bread 
and the Blessing of the Cup, according to His holy insti- 
tution*; to them was committed the power of forgiving 
sins "; they were to be^as Christ's apostle expresses it — 
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^Bervants of Christ and stewards uf the iiiyateriesof God','' 
InBtruments of Christ's working, channeb of divine gmc«, 

While yet the Church of Christ consisted of a single 
oommunit; in Jerusalem, all the gifts and offices of the 
3htifltian ministry were concentratea in the twelve Apostloa. 
JThey aloue, as it seems, preached and taught; at their feet 
{jrert! Ifdd the offerings which formed the support of the 
Church, while as yet they had all things common. The 
iharge of "serving tables," at the common meals or dis- 
ribution uf food, becoming excessive, gave occasion to the 
'list committing of a portion of the work of tho ministry 
D others. The apostles desired to bo relieved of this part 
T their burdeu, that they might give themselves to the 
linistry of the word and to prayer. The body of the 
disciples accordingly chose seven, whom the apostles con- 
ecratcd to their office by prayer with laying on of hands*. 
I^eee seven are commonly, and no doubt rightly, called 
&6 Seven Deacons. The giving of alms is so intimately 
Connected with ghostly consolation that we are not sur- 
{trised to see St Stephen a leading teacher in Jerusalem, 
juid St Philip preaching the gospel in Samaria. Wo soon 
find the diacouate in the Gentile churches also'; a dea- 
doubt especially for ministrations to the half- 
'secluded women of a Greek town, was found in the church 
ta Cenchrese*. In the Philippian church the "bishops 
tad deacons" constitute apparently the whole recognized 
Biinistry'. In the first Epistle to Timothy, towards the 
ldos6 of his life, St Paul gives very particular directions as 
to the quaMcatioiis both of deacons and deaconesses, in 
terms which imply tho dignity and importance of tho 
ce'. 

The office of deacon was, in the main, a now one, 
called forth by the needs of the Christian Church. The 
office of Presbyter on the other hand seems to have 
lieen already existing in the Jewish polity, in which each 
■ynagc^e was governed by a body of ciders'. Hence, 
when presbyters come to be spoken of, there is not a word 
of explanation ; it is taken for gi-anted that the familiar 
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word will suggest with sufficient accuracy the nature of 
the office. At Jerusalem the presbyters receive the alms 
of the Gentile churches'; they are associated with the 
apostles in the whole business of the Jerusalem confer- 
ence'; they are present when St James receives St Paul 
on hia last visit to Jerusalem'. And wherever SS. Paul 
and Barnabas formed a church, there they appointed 
presbyters*. The body of presbyters was in ail cases an 
essential and central part of the oreanization of a Chria- 
tian community. The function of the presbyter was pro- 
bably, in the tirst instance, like that of the Jewish ciders, 
rather one of government tlian of "labour in word and 
doctrine V though such labour brought "double honour" 
to those who exercised it ; yet it ia required that the pres- 
byter should be "apt to teach'," clinging stoutly to the 
faithful word, that he may be able also to exhort in the 
sound teaching and to confute gainsayers'; a sufficient 
proof that teaching and exhortation were ordinarily ex- 
pected of him. 

It has been assumed in the preceding sentence that 
the word "bishop" (eVtWoTror)— -a term only used in 
reference to Gentile Churches, and probably carrying with 
it Gentile associations— is in the New Testament absolutely 
synonymous with the word " presbyter'." This may, per- 
haps, be taken for granted ; but it by no means followa 
that such a minister as was afterwards designated a " bishop " 
waa not found in tho apostolic age. St Paul delegated to 
men like Timothy and Titus the same kind of power over 
particular churches which he himself exercised over all those 
of his own foundation ; thk is evidently the beginning of 
the office which in the second century was called by a special 
name derived from ^TriWoTro?, and which still bears a 
similar appellation in almost every European tongue. St 
James, the Lord's brother, clearly enjoyed in Jerusalem 
the local preeminence and authority' which justified later 
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■tera in calling him bishop of Jerusalem ; and the apo- 
stolic authority of St John waa probably in his latter days 
80 far localized in Ephusua and itfi neighbourhood that wc 
may well call him bishoij of that city. 

We thu3 recognize in the apostolic age a threefold 
ler; the general superintendence exercised by the apo- 
B6 themselves — whether over several churches or a par- 
ticular churi'h — a power afterwards delegated to " faithful 
men" in the several communities j and the powcre of 
administration and teaching committed to presbyters and 
deacons in each church. Of other offices or functions men- 
tioned in the New Testament', that of the " shepherds," 
"presidents'," and "leaders'," was seemingly identical with 
that of the prcsbyt^.-rs ; "helps" and "'governments" pro- 
bably belonged t« deacons and presbyters respectively; 
the work of teaching and evangelizing belonged to all the 
orders ; prophecy was not appropriated in the New more 
than in the Old Dispensation to any rank or dignity; the 
wonder-working power, gifts of healing, kinds of tongues 
'"Were gifts bestowed by the free grace of the Spirit on 
'various members of the community for the building up 
" id completion of the whole. 

8. But even in the apostolic age there were spots on 
lefairfaceof the Church. First and foremost was the con - 
>Stant desire of Jewish converts to enforce on all Christians 
the observance of the Jewish law, to import into the 
Christian Church the dktinctious of meats and drinks, 
of new moons and sabbaths, which were to cease when 
they had subserved their proper end*. And the evils of 
the " old man " in the Gentile churches were even more 
conspicuous and more fatal. The Greek spirit of partizan- 
ship , the tendency to look upon some higher knowledge 
or "gnosis" aa the great end and aim of imtiation into the 
mystery of Clirist', the reluctance of idolaters to forsake 
the gay festivals which they had frequented in the heathen 
temples', their low standard of morality, especially as re- 
gards the intercourse of the sexes'; in a word, the desire 
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to compromise between Christ and demons, seemed as if it 
would drown Christianity in paganism. Even the cardinal 
doctrine of the Resurrection of the dead was denied or 
obscured by some of the would-be wise'. Oriental forms 
of asceticism' and tendencies to the worship of hierarchies 
of supernatural beings, intermediate between God and 
man'j seem early to have found entrance into the Church. 
The Epistle of St Jude and the Apocalypse of St John 
reveal to us a time when deceivers were frequent and men 
ready to be deceived. St John's insistance on the reahty 
of the human body of Christ* seems to indicate that the 
heresy which regarded it as unreal already existed. False 
Christs and false prophets were not wantiug; one Dosi- 
theuB, in Samaria, gave himself out to be the prophet 
whom Moses declared that the Lord would raise up unto 
His people, and preached the divinity and eternal obliga- 
tion of the Mosaic Law'; Simon Magus came to be recog- 
nized as "the power of God which is called Great°," and hm 
subsequent history, however decorated with fable, shews 
that he was regarded by a sect aa a kind of incarnation of 
the creative power of the Divinity'; Menander too seems 
to have represented himself as an incarnate deity, and to 
have persuaded his followers that he could confM" upon 
them the gift of immortality'. Nor are indications wanting 
that others also cried " Lo, here is Christ," and found some 
at least to go forth to them. 

The Lord foretold that tares should be mingled with 
the wheat in the field of the world, not to bo separated 
by hasty hands; yet He Himself gave the precept that the 
offending and unrepentant brother must be excluded from 
the community". And this power it was necessary to 
exert in order to maintain spiritual life and sound doctrine; 
the evil deed and foul word " eat as doth a canker." The 
apostles, or the brethren under their direction, excluded 
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' from the communion of the Church thosu who were guilty 

1 of grosa immorality', those who dooied or deformed the 

' £aith*, those who caused divisions among the brethren'. 

I Yet exclusion from the society of the faithful waa only 

reaorttid to in the lost necessity, and the restoration of the 

I ofifender was always earnestly desired; if one was overtaken 

in a transgression, the "spiritual" were to correct and 

reinstate him tenderly'; love and comfort were to be 

bestowed on the penitent'; if men were "judged," it was 

that they might not perish with the world*; if one was 

delivered over to Satan for the destruction of the flesh, it 

was that his spirit might be saved in the day of the Lord'. 

In a word, the end of excommunication is never merely 

pmiishment, but the preservation of the Church and the 

reformation of the offender. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE EARLY STRUGGLES OF THE CHURCH. 

1. The first external enemy which nascent Christi- 
anity had to encounter was the malice of the Jew. To 
the Jews were due the deaths of St Stephen, St James the 
Apostle, and St James the Juat It was by the Jews that 
St Paul was evil entreated, almost to the death. Even 
where they had no political power, their irregular animo- 
sity was still active'. But the most extensive and cruel of 
all the persecutions which Christians had to endure at the 
hands of the Jews was that which befel them when Bar- 
Cochba' raised the standard of insurrection against the 
Romans. Christiana of course refused to acknowledge the 
pretended " Son of the Star*" as Messiah ; their principles 
forbade them to join in rebellion ; hence they had to 
endure the wrath of those who regarded them as rene- 
gades, while the Roman government simply looked upon 
them as Jews. The rebellion of Ear-cochba was put down, 
and a new Roman town, Miia. Capitolina', buUt on the 
ruins of Jerusalem by the direction of the emperor 
Hadrian. When the Jews could practise no violent perse- 
cution they made amends by the circulation of calumnies'. 
Their schools of learning at Babylon and Tiberias seem to 
have been centres of this kind of manufacture. 

But the great internecine struggle was between the 
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Church and the Empire'. The Empiro was no doubt 
greatly more tolerant in matters of rehgiou than the small 
republics of Greece had been ; it necessarily sanctioned the 
worship of the gods of the con(|uered natii>n3 which were 
included within its borders ; but it was not indifferent in 
matters of religion. The Roman guda were the gods of 
the state, and the state by no ineaiLS Imiked favourably 
upon forma of worehip which tended to diminish the reve- 
rence due to them. The old republic was extremely jea- 
lous of foreign superstitions, and the principle of the law 
which forbade the worship of foreign gods not adopted by 
the state* was never allowed to drop wholly out of sight 
In a Roman colony we find the complaint brought agamst 
the apostles, that they taught customs which it was not 
lawful for Romans to receive or to observe'. Pomponia 
Gneciua was accused before a family tribimal of practising 
"foreign superstition" in the days of Nero*. Magic was 
forbidden under severe penalties; the laws of the Twelve 
Tables aasignod death as the penalty for practising incan- 
tation ; and probably the miracles of healing attributed to 
the Christians, especially cures of demoniaca, brought upon 
them the suspicion of magic. The possession of magical 
books was also a crime, and the sacred books of Christians 
were often reputed magical'. 

We have the testimony of Tertulliau' that the prin- 
cipal charges against Christians were those of sacrilege 
and lese-majesty ; and his words imply that to refuse to 
worship the gods of the Empire was to be guilty of sacri- 
lege. The punishment of sacrilege was iu the discretion 
of the proconsul, who might apportion it according to the 
circumstances of the case and the age and sex of the 
criminal ; in extreme cases he might sentence offL'ndera to 
be burnt alive, crucified, or cast to wild beasts'. Under 
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the head oflajsa majeatas'" waa brought every act and 
every word which might tend to impair the authority of 
the government or to bring it into discredit. It is easy 
to see how wide a range chaiges of lese-majeaby might 
have. Probably the rumour that Christiana expected ex- 
isting states soon to pass away and a new kingdom to 
succeed brought them under the notice of the tribunals. 
But there wag nothing of which the Empire was more 
intolerant than the formation of associations unknown to 
t)ie law. From the very earliest days of imperial rale 
attempts were made to check the formation of clubs and 
societies', and severe legislation was directed against them. 
One who held an unlawful meeting was liable to the same 
pains and penalties as one who seized a public place by 
armed force ; that is, to the penalties of lese-majesty. 
Some exceptions were however made; religious meetings 
were not forbidden, provided that they were so conducted 
as not to offend against the laws relating to illicit collegia; 
and benefit-societies consisting of poor people (tenuiores) 
and slaves, were permitted in Rome to meet and make 
their payments to the common fiind once a month. A 
rescript of Septimius Severus extended this provision to 
all Italy and the provinces'. Christian congregations may 
sometimes have received legal recognition as benefit-clubs, 
for they did undoubtedly contribute at their meetings to a 
common fund for the purpose of mutual succour, though 
they could scarcely have complied with the condition of 
meeting oidy once a month. But, on the whole, the Church 
was clearly regarded as a secret society of a very dan- 
gerous kind, having occult signs and pass-words, and 
bound together in a confederation which extended over 
the whole empire. That Christians formed unlawful asso- 
ciations is the first charge brought against them by 
Celsus', and Tertullian ', a Christian advocate, scarcely 
attempts to refute it The Roman statesman saw in the 
Christian Church either the ephemeral product of fanatical 
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t felly and delusion, or a slinking gang of oouspimtors. a, 
\ "lucifuga natio," which tho state must nouds put down. 
I were it only for its own safety. 

I The secrecy of their meetings in time of persecution 
I was a main causo of the calumnies which were circulated 
I against them. The Empire was full of mysteries and 
secret orgies, yet against none do we find such vile ac- 
; cusationa brought as those which were reiterated against 
, the Christians. They were atheists', they indulged ui 
Thyestcan banquets, they revelled in horrible incest'; 
they worshipped a monster with an ass's head'. That 
they should hn called atheists was perhaps not altogether 
uunatural ; those who forsook the temples of the gods and 
worshipped do deity graven by art and man's device were 
I to the heathen populace of course atheists. Their nightly 
I assemblies for the feast of love and the Holy Communion, 
and a few mystical words relating to the Agape, the com- 
memoration of the death of Christ, and the participation 
of His Flesh and Blood, grossly misunderstood, gave rise 
probably to the horrible charges of murder, strange food, 
and illicit love. Such rumours as these caused men like 
Tacitus to regard the Church of Christ, the only society in 
the empire in which a pure and noble morality was taught, 
aa a loathsome superstition'. It was thought to bring 
down the wrath of the gods on the state. If an earth- 
quake shook a city or a nver overflowed its banks, or the 
seasons were unpropitious, the cry arose, 'To the lions 
with the Christians ! ' ' And it must not be forgotten that 
, all those who lived by pagan worship found their occupa- 
' tion threatened ; the makers of silver shrines of the Ephe- 
Bian Artemis were but Bpe«amens of a class found wherever 
a temple existed. And not only those whose material 
interests were in danger, but paganism in general found 
its old mythology, its civic feeling, its frank enjoyment of 
the life of this world, called in question by a sect which 
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preached humility and self-renunciation, offering a distant 
Heaven in return for the pleasures of the present life. 
Many Christians felt it penlous to the soul to swear the 
soldier's oath or to undertake municipal offices'. Tnie, 
they were submissive to lawful authority, but the general 
suspicion against them was so strong, that their professions 
of ^egiance were thought to savour more of pohcy than of 
truth. 

The Empire could perhaps scarcely be expected to 
tolerate in the midst of it such a society. It did in fact 
persecute the rising sect vrith a very vigorous animosity, 
yet not steadily or continuously, but according to the 
views of various emperors or even of provincial governors. 
What was at first popular hatred of an obscure sect be- 
came in less than three centuries an oiganised effort; of 
the pagan power to put down its growing rival. 

When Suetonius" tells us that Claudius expelled from 
Rome "the Jews who were making constant uproar with 
one Chrestus as a ringleader," he probably refers to the 
fact that the preaching of Christ set the Jews' quarter at 
Kome in a commotion. So far however Christianity 
appears as a Jewish sect, not subject to direct persecutioa. 
It is under Nero that the Christians first appear as suffer- 
ing torture and death, as a sect everywhere spoken against 
When Rome was burnt, and rumour assigned the guilt 
of the deed to Nero himself, he sought to turn the popular 
rage from himself to the Christians, already the objects of 
the most unreasonable suspicions. They were sewed up 
ID hides of wild beasts and torn by dogs; they were 
crucified ; they were wrapped in tar-cloth and set on fire. 
Their "hatred of the human race" was held enough to 
convict them of this incendiarism, or at all events to justify 
their punishment °. The tendency of the Roman populace 
to vfreak on the Christians the wrath they felt at some 
civic or national misfortune appears here for the first 
time. 

Yet for some time after Nero we hear no more of perse- 
cution of Christians. Even Domitian, whom TertiiUian* 
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calls a "chii> of Nero ior CTuefty," does not appear to have 
treated Christians with nmch greater cruelty than the 
rest of his subjects. According to some authoritjea' it was 
in this reign that the apostle John was inimerseil in 
boiling oil uninjured and banished to Patmos. That a 
Flavius Clemens was execut«d by order of Doniitian is an 
liisturical fact', but we have no authority for identifj-ing 
him with" Clemens the bishop of the IU>man Church. In 
ihct, in the authentic records of Domitian's reign, the 
charge of Christianity is nowhere put firward distinctly as 
a reason for the executions ordered by the tyrant, though 
the "atheism" and "superstition" attributed to some of 
his victims may very possibly be heathen distortions of 
their Christianity. It is of course only too probable that 
Christians suffered from outbreaks of popular fury, both in 
Rome and in the provinces, but wc meet with no distinct 
mention of any action of the state against them until 
the time of Trajan. It was to him that Pliny the younger, 
much perplexed at the number of Christians discovered in 
his government of Bithynia, wrote his famous letter'. 
Was he — he asked the emperor — to punish Christians as 
such, even if they were guilty of no offence against 
public law or morality ? He himself held that it was 
his duty to punish these who admitted themselves 
Christians, and could not be frightened into recanting ; 
for (he said}, whatever their superstition might hti, they 
deserved punishment for their obstinacy. Those who 
consented to worship the gods and the statue of the 
emperor in a fonn prescribed by himself, and to curse 
Christ, he at once dismissed. After putting two deaconesses 
to the torture, he discovered nothing but a perverse and 
extravagant superstition. Trajan' approved in general 
Pliny's proceedings, and laid down for his guidance the 
principle, that no search should be made for Christians, 
but that those who were brought to the bar should be 
punished with death, unless they proved their paganism 
by sacrificing to the gods. Anonymous accusations were 
to be aitogetiier disregarded, 
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Trajan carefully limited hia dedsion to the particular 
case and locality. Still, the emperor's rescript furnished a 
fatal precedent; henceforth, whenever the magistrates 
were disposed to persecute Chriatians, there seems to have 
been no difficulty in finding law against them'. Under 
Trajan too we hear the ommous cry, "The Christians to 
the lions!" There was no security against the rage of 
Jews or heathen. The aged Symeon, bishop of Jerusalem, 
is said to have been crucified to gratify the former " ; the 
fury of the populace of Antioch caused Ignatius to be 
torn by lions in the Coliseum, as a spectacle for the 
latter ". 

When Chriatianity iteelf was recognised aa a crime, 
informers were not wanting, so that even when the em- 
perors were not active persecutors, Christiana still suffered 
from the unreasonable hatred of their pagan neighbours. 
As the mob of the towns fell into the habit of shouting for 
the blood of Christians for their own amusement or aa an 
offering to the gods in time of public calamity, Hadrian 
issued an edict against these riots', and required that in 
all eaaes proceedings against the Christiana should be con- 
ducted With the due forma of law. The excellent Anto- 
ninus Piua is not commonly regarded aa a persecutor, and 
has the reputation of a kind and just ruler both in pagan 
and Christian authorities'. Yet it ia in the highest degree 
probable that it was in hia reign that Justin" gained the 
title of "martyr" in Rome itself, being put to death by 
Urbicus, the prefect of the city, mainly in consequence 
of the hostility of one Creacens, a Cynic, whom he had 
denounced as a charlatan ; and that in his reign also 
Polycarp', the venerable bishop of Smyrna, was brought to 
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the stake in his own city. The suocessor of Antomnus, 
Marcus Aurelius, the throned Sttnc, disUIied ivli^ous ex- 
citement in general' and the enthusiasm of the Christians 
in partieiitar; the wise man should, he thought, endure 
with palit-nce the thought of extinction after death, and 
pass out of life undemonstratively*. However little belief 
he had in the old Roman religion, he thought it for the 
good of the state that it should be muntaiued. The 
proceedings of proviucial governors against the Chris- 
tians were at least unhindered, if they were not actually 
prompted and encouraged by the enip<;ror. A terriblii! 
persecution befel the Churches of Lyons and Vieime; in 
this case, the fury of the populace appears to have heen 
unchecked by the magistrates, and even illegal methods of 
proceeding were permitted. It was in this storm that the 
venerable bishop Pothinus of Lyons died. Still, in spite 
of losses by death and desertion, a remnant was left, and 
these told their own pathetic story in a letter to the 
Churches of Asia and Phrygia'. To this reign is assigned 
the miracle of tlie " Thundering Legion," composed partly 
of Christians, who in the campaign against the Marcomanni 
and Quadi are said to have procured rain by their prayers 
when the imperial army was sutTering the last extremity 
of thirst ', The brutal Commodus, the son of the philoso- 
pher, is said to have been influenced by his mistress 
Marcia in favour of Christianity, which accordingly made 
way among the higher classes in Rome ; yet it was under 
him that Apollonius, a man of high station and dis- 
tinguished culture, was put to death, together with the 
slave his accuser'. 

The reign of Septintius Severus, in other respects also 
important epoch, changed the relation of the state to 
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Chriatianity. He waa an African, his wife Julia Domna 
a Syrian, and the emperors of their race, Caracalla, 
Elagabalus, and Alexander Severua, were much more 
oriental than Eoman'. Men such as these had not the 
same feeling in favour of the Roman atate-reUgion which 
had 80 strongly intiuenced the Autonines ; they rather 
regarded with interest strange forms of heUef and worship. 
Yet Septimiua is reckoned among the persecutors; he 
referred all cases of holding unlawful assemblies to the 
judgment of the prefect of the city', and forbade with 
equal sternness conversions to Christianity and to Judaism'; 
confiscation, torture, and death befel many Christians. 
In Alexandria and proconsular Africa in particular the 
persecution was bo severe, that men thought the times 
of Antichrist nigh at hand\ Leonides the father of 
Origen", Potamiaena with her mother Marcella, and the 
soldier Basilides who was her guard", were put to death 
in this persecution; still more famous martyrs of this 
epoch are the young matrons Perpetua and FeUcitas' 
of Carthage; and the twelve martyrs of Scilhte", in 
Africa, who bore their testimony before the proconsul 
Vigelhus Satuminus. Elagabalus was himself a dilettante 
in religion, and tolerated both the Jewish and the Chris- 
tian fraternities, intending however in the end to permit 
in Home no worship but that of Elagabalus". The 
emperor Alexander Severus, casting about for objects of 
veneration in a faithless time, formed a kind of private 
chapel, in which, with Abraham, Orpheus, and Apollonius 
of Tyana, he set up a bust of Christ '"; nay, he is said even 
to have contemplated building a temple to his honour, and 
adopting Christ among the gods of Rome". His mother, 
Julia Mammiea, when staying at Autioeh, summoned to 
her presence the great Origen, of whose fame she had 
heard". Such an emperor was not likely to be an active 
persecutor; he practically recognized the right of the 
(Christians to exist and worship in the Empire, The laws 
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against Christians were not repealed, biU in gpit« of the 
existence of these laws, there was for Bome years no 
persecution, except a transitory one under Maxiraiu', who 
*as ready to persecute whatevtT his predecessor had 
bvoured ; one emperor, Philip the Arabian, is even said to 
have been a Christian*. Christianity was now in the 
popular estimation no longer the foul suijerstition that it 
once had been ; it had attracted many of the wealthy and 
educated class'; it had come to be regarded as a religion 
whose claims must at least be considered ; there was no 
intrinsic reason why it should not take an equal rank with 
other permitted religions. 

With Decius came again a chuuge. By this time, the 
(prowth of the Christian Church in imrabors and influence 
Bad become so manifest, that Romans began to see the 
Tery existence of Paganism threatened, while at the same 
time Chiistianity had lost something of its pristine purity 
and vigour ; the world had entered the Church'. Perse- 
cutions from this time are no longer mere outbreaks of 
popular fiiry, but direct consequences of the action of the 
state. The earlier persecutions had been partial, and the 
victims comparatively few*; now, persecution was ex- 
tended systematically to the whole Empire, and a strenuous 
effort was made to exterminate Christianity. At the very 
lieginniug of his reign, Decius issued an edict, command- 
ing governors of provinces under the severest penalties to 
fut m force every means of terrifying the Christians and 
ringing them back to the old religion'. AU Christians 
were to sacrifice to the gods before a certain day, or be 
handed over to torture ; the bishops in particular were 
marked out for death. Many were the instances of Chris- 
tian heroism in this pitiless storm, hut many fell away and 
"lapsed"' outwardly at least into heathenism. The per- 
secution did not cease even with the death of Decius, for 
public misfortunes roused the fury of the city mobs 
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againat the stiff-necked people who would not offer pro- 
pitiatory sacriiicfja to the tutelary gods of the state. 
Among the victims of the Decian period were Fabian, 
bishop of Rome, Babylaa of Antioch, and Alexander of 
Jerusalem', In this time of distress, the legend says', the 
"Seven Sleepers" began their long slumber at Epheaus; 
they roused themselves under Theodosius II. to see the 
despised Cross on every coign of vantage. After a short 
period of rest, peraecution was renewed under Valerian, 
who directed his attack principally against the bishops, 
priests, and deacons of the Church, and against senators, 
knights, and other persona of rank who had joined the 
hated community', thinking probably that if the more 
distinguished persons were mduced to forsake Christ, the 
multitude would follow of its own accord. In this period 
of oppression fall the deaths of Sixtus, bishop of Rome, 
with Laurence his deacon*, of Cyprian' at Carthage, and of 
Fructuosua° at Tarragona. With the sole nde of Galhenus 
came remission ; he put a stop to the existing persecu- 
tions, and issued a letter' to the bishops, granting them 
protection, and desiring the pagan authorities to give 
them back their churches and cemeteries. This imphea 
that the Christian communitiea were regarded, for the 
time, as at least lawful associations. Toleration continued 
imder Claudius; Aurelian's preparations for a renewal of 
persecution were cut short by his death ; nor was the 
Church molested by the government in the first nineteen 
years of Diocletian. In this period of rest the Church 
spread abroad greatly ; Christians were entrusted with the 
government of provinces, and even professed their rehgion 
openly in the very palace of the emperor^ This serenity 
was soon to be broken by the most severe storm that 
Christianity had to encounter. 

Diocletian*, the son of a Dalmatian freedm 
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»ne of the ablest rulers that ever mounted the imperial 
His leading thought was to organize the unwieldly 

impire. To this end, he associated with himself (A.D. 

!85) Maximian as a colleague in the Empire, and after- 
wards (A.D. 293) two others, Galerius and Conatantius 
lOhlorus, in a somewhat suhordinate position, with the 

itle of "Caesars"; the superior rulers bore the name of 

August!". Diocletian's love for the old religion, or per- 
liaps his policy, appears in his taking the name of Joviua, 
wlule he gave his colleague that of Herculius, aa if in- 
voking Jove and Hercules for the protection of the Empire. 
If the legend may be trusted, Masimianus Herculius soon 
used his power against the Christians ; two years after he 
came a ruler he is said to have caused the whole of the 
lehan legion, with their tribune Mauritius, to be put to 
death in cold blood near Martigny in Switzerland, because 
they refused to act against (iie Christians'. Diocletian 
however was not disposed to persecute the Church; on 
the contrary, in the early part of his reign many Christians 
had positions of trust about his person ; but the Coisar 
Galerius, who was his son-in-law, a burly ruffian imbued 
with heathen superstition", became the tool of a party 
which was eager for the suppression of Christianity 
)AB the only means of preserving Paganism. Diocletian 
' 'irank from a struggle the horrors of which he clearly 
iresaw', but at last with great reluctance yielded to 
the urgency of his colleague, and assented to decided 
measures for the suppression of the faith of Christ Three 
edicts appeared in rapid succession in the year 303, and 
fourth in the following year, which in effect deUvered 
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over the unfortunate Chriatians to the fanaticism of mobs 
and the arbitrary will of provincial governors. By the 
firat edict' assemblies of Christiana were forbidden ; their 
churches and sacred books were ordered to be destroyed 
and Church property to be confificated ; those who refused 
to renounce their faith were to be deprived of all civil 
rights and dignities; accusations against Christiana were 
to be entertained, and torture might be applied to compel 
them to recant ; Christian slaves, so long as they remained 
Christian, could not be manumitted. The disturbances 
which arose in carrying out this edict occasioned still 
furtier measures of severity. The second edict* directed 
that all bishops and clergy should be imprisoned. The 
third', issued on the twentieth anniversary (vicennalia) of 
Diocletian's accession, was a kind of grim jest It bore 
the form of an amnesty, and ordered the imprisoned clergy 
to be set at liberty, t^ they would but consent to aacrifice 
to the gods ; if they refused this beneficence, they were to 
be subjected to torture. Under these edicts, persecution, 
though no doubt varying much in intensity in different 
provmcea, became severe and general. Many met death 
with wonderful constancy; old men, tender women, even 
young children became martyrs, often under circumstances 
of great horror ; but many denied the faith, and many — 
stigmatised aa traditores — delivered up the sacred books 
to save themselves. Still, it was felt that the end of all 
these horrors was not attained, and in 304 a fourth edict' 
was published, which simply offered Christians the choice 
between death and sacrifice. Wherever heathen governors 
and heathen mobs were unfriendly to Christians, the work 
of torture and death went vigorously on. The greatest 
weight of this persecution fell on that eastern portion of the 
empire which waa under the immediate rule of Diocletian 
and Galerius ; even their own wives, who are said to have 
favoured Christianity, were compelled to sacriiice, and 
court officials were not spared. Diocletian and Maximian 
abdicated in the year 305, but the work of exterminating 
the Christians went vigorously on under Qaleriua and 
his colleagues. The western provinces, however, Gaul, 
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Spain, aad Britaiii, enjoyed comparative immunity under 
ConstaDtaus ChJorus', and afterwards under his son Con- 
fltantine, who was elevated to the rank of Ca'sar by the 
Bcclamatiuii of the soldiery on the death of his father at 
York. 

For 8<inie eight years the Christians had to endure 
every kind of maltreatment and death. At last even 
Oalerius was satisfied that it was impossible to annihilate 
Christianity and give to the gixla of Rome their old 
Aipremacy. Sick and woary, he consented to put a stop 
to the massacres which distracted the Empire, and issued 
from Nicomedia, in conjunction with Constantine and 
Licinius, an edict* in which Christianity is rect^ized as 
lui existing fact The terms of this edict, which forms 
one of the moat important epochs in the history of the 
Church, are much to be observed. The rulers say in their 
preamble, that they had been anxious to bring back to a 
good mind those Christians who hod deserted the old 
customs of their forefathers; when, however, they saw that 
the result had been that many ceased to worship the God 
of the Christians without nstumiiig to the due service of 
their country's gods, they thought it most accordant with 
their well-known clemency and tolerance again to permit 
Christians to meet for worship, so that they did nothing 
contrary to the peace and good order of the state. They 
felt sure that the Christians, being now hurt by no 
wrsecution, would readily acknowledge the duty of pray- 
ng to their own God for the emperors and the state, that 
the Empire might maintain itself intact, and themselves 
live a peaceable life in their own homes. 

Christianity was thus admitted to be a religio Hoita. 
For nearly three centuries it had been in actual exidteuce; 
it seemed best, now that it could no longer be treated as 
an innovation, which was to an antique Roman much the 
same aa an impiety, to attempt to adopt the God of the 
Christians among those who watehed over the well-being 
of Rome. 

This edict did not wholly put a stop to persecution in 
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the Asiatic provincea. But in the year 312 Coustantine 
became master of the whole western empire by his victory 
aver Maxentius, the ruler of Italy, at the Milviau bridge. 
It was on hia way to this decisive battle that he saw the 
sign in the heavens (-f), afterwards called the Labarum', 
with the words Toinip vUa. MasimiEi, the other great 
opponent of Christianity, was not put down untd the 
following year. 

The result of the defeat of Maxentiua was an edict 
published at Milan by Constantino and Licinius', perhaps 
the most important ever issued by imperial authority. In 
this the emperors give full liberty to all their subjects of 
adopting any form of worship by which the supreme 
Divinity in tiie heavens may be propitiated ; to Christians 
in particular, they grant absolute freedom of worship, 
without any of the limiting conditions to which they had 
been subjected by previous edicts; the churches were to 
be restored to their original owners without money or 
price, whether they had been sold on their confiscation, or 
granted freely to some favoured person, the emperors 
undeitakiug to reirabuise those whose property was thus 
taken away. The same law applied to other property 
which had belonged to Christian corporations. All these 
provisions the emperors enjoined their officials to put in 
force with all completeness and despatch. 

What were the conditions which previously limited 
the freedom of Christians is not absolutely certain, but it 
is probable that the edict of 311, which conferred freedom 
of worship on existing bodies of Christians, did not give 
them the liberty of making converts ; if so, this restriction 
was removed. When the emperors mve full liberty to 
every form of worship " whereby the Divinity in heaven 
may be propitiated," they seem still to retain the power of 
putting down any foul and impious orgies which they 
judged hkely rather to offend than to propitiate the 
supreme deity. But the essential thing is, that the edict 
frankly recognized the " corpus Christianorum," the great 
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orgauized body of Ohriatiaiis which had spread its*;!!' over 
the Empire. It is thus indicated that the policy of the 
state had undergone a complete revolution. The almoat 
despairing effort of Diocletian and Galcrius had been to 
put down a force which, they thought, tended to dissolve 
the social coherence of the Empire at a time when it wafl 
80 sorely in need of unity ; in the edict of Ck)n8tantine and 
Liciuius we see that this attempt is abandoned. 

The peraecutions were reckoned, before the end of the 
fourth century, to be ten in number, so as to correspond to 
the ten plagues of Egypt. The persecutions acconiing to 
this account were those under Nero, Domitian, Trajan, 
Marcus Aurelius, Septimius Severus, Maximin, Decius, 
Talerian, Aurelian, Diocletian. The artificial and falla- 
eious character of this enumeration was long ago pointed 
out by Augustine'. 

It is impossible to determine with certainty the 
number of those who suffered. Origen (as we have seen) 
bought it inconsiderable up to his own time, though at a 
•still earlier date Iremeus' speaks of the multitude of 
martyrs who had passed from earth to God; and in the 
persecutions under Decius and Diocletian at any rate we 
can scarcely doubt that very many bore torture and deiith 
for the faitJi of Christ. 

It was only natural that events terrible in themselves 
and deeply affecting a great community should be repeated 
in succeeding generations with much unconscious ex- 
oneration. True and accurate accounts, even notarial re- 
cords, of many martyrdoms were no doubt preserved, but 
round these clustered a large number of legends which 
either arose from the excited imagination of a troublous 
time or were composed as works of edification rather than 
of history. Additional infamy was in this way heaped 
upon the persecutors and additional glory bestowed upon 
the martyrs. Augustine' lamented the scarcity of genuine 
Acts which might be read in the services. 

2. While ttie Church was suffering from the opposition 
of the civil government and the passions of the mob, it 
was also attacked by the literary champions of heathen- 
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dom. The dislike and auspicioii which educated heathen 
felt for Christianity found definite expression in varioua 
writings. The lost oration of Fronto seems to have been 
an adyocate'a defence, on legal grounds, of the proceedings 
against them under Marcus Aurelius. Lucian'a light 
raillery, which found in the Greek mythology sub- 
jects for his wit and sarcastic humour, waa also turned 
against Christianity. He does not merely echo the 
popular prejudice ; it is evident from his parody that he 
had some real knowledge of the niannera and customs 
of Christians, but he only regards the church as one of 
the varied outgrowths of human folly and superstition. 
Hi a history of Pcregnnus Proteus was no doubt in- 
tended, at least in part, to ridicule the supposed cre- 
dulity of Christians which made them an easy prey to 
a clever knave; but it shews incidentally how a hea- 
then noticed, without admiring, their brotherly love, 
their courage in facing death, their belief iu immortality. 
Very different from the light mockery of Lucian is the 
eager hatred of his contemporary Celsus, a man of keen 
and vigorous intellect who had really studied, though 
without sympathy or insight, both Christianity and 
Judaism. Scepticism has hardly discovered an objection 
to Christianity which is uot contained in some shape or 
other in the work of Celsus' : modem ingenuity has done 
little more than elaborate the arguments of the ancient 
dialectician. The credihUity of the Gospel history in 
general, the reality of the Incarnation and the Resurrec- 
tion, the belief in the Atonement, the very idea of a 
special revelation of God, are attacked with no mean 
ability. He utterly repudiates the view of nature in which 
man appears as the final cause of the world and of all things 
that are therein, and attempts to set Greek philosophy 
and religion above the teaching of Christianity, which he 
a<;cuses of having borrowed — and spoiled — many of the 
doctrine-s of Plato ; further, he reproaches Christians with 
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their gross, corporeal conception — as he thinks it — of God 
and tilings divine. At the same time, he attempts to set 
the heathen polytheism and idolatiy in a moro attractive 
light, and contends that they woro not incoinpatiblo with 
the worship of one supreme deity. Altogether, probably 
no more vigorous assailant than Celsus has ever attacked 
Christianity. The attack of so skilful a polemic is a 
sufficient proof that Christianity was regardeij as an im- 
portant phenomenon. However men might assume con- 
tempt for it, when a man like Celsus, of high ability, 
cultivation, and learning, thought it worth while to give it 
BO careful an examination, it had certainly gained at- 
tention beyond the ranks of slaves and artizans. 

The remarkable work of Philostratus, the "Life of 
Apollonius of Tyana"', may also be considered as a part 
of the polen^ic against Christianity, though of a very 
different kind from the uncompromising attack of Celaua. 
Apollonius was a real person, who attained some fame as a 
magician in the latter part of the first century, but the 
"Lue", written in the early years of the third, is probably 
so highly idealized aa to he little more than a romance 
with a purpose. It belongs to the syncretistic age of 
SeptimiuB Severus, when the view began to prevail that 
the wise man should choose what was best and noblest 
from all religions, without venturing to assert that any 
one was absolutely true. Hence Philostratus, who was 
evidently acquainted with the Gospel history, attempts to 
set up Apollonius aa a kind of Neo-Pythsgorean Icadur 
and type : he attributes to him the nobleness, the un- 
selfish devotion, the readiness to encounter persecution 
and death, which are seen in the greatest heroes. Ho 
contends, not that Christianity is false, but that Pytha- 
gorism deserves to be set above it as a practical reli- 
gious power. Philosophy, in truth, took at this time a 
more religious direction', and was not wholly disinclined 
to satisfy its aspirations from a system which had so high 
claims to be a divine revelation as Christianity. 
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But the man whom the early Christians singled out aa 
their moat implacable enemy, their bitterest opponent, was 
the Neo-Platoniat Porphyry. Hm fifteen books against the 
Christiana were the most famous production of heathen 
polemics in the third century, and were thought worthy of 
refutation by such men aa Methodius of Tyre, Euaebiua of 
CEesarea, and Apollinaris of Laodicea. The refutations 
have perished, and but a few fragments' remain of the 
work of Porphyry. To judge from these figments. 
Porphyry made his principal attack on the Scriptures, 
attempting to show that they were unworthy of the divine 
inspiration attributed to them. He examined the book of 
the prophet Daniel, contending that it was not written 
in the sixth century before Christ, but by a later writer 
who lived under Antiochus Epiphanes, aud that it waa in 
fact not prophecy, but history'; he found great fault with 
such expositors as Origen, who shrouded the plain facts of 
Israclitish history in a veil of allegonr"; he fastened on the 
dispute between St Peter and St Paul in Galatia, aa an 
event discreditable to the heads of the community ' ; and 
he found inconsistencies in the Gospel history itself. To 
him also appear to be due some questions which have 
frequently re-appeared in controversy, such as : Why did 
Christiana reject sacrifice, which God Himself had lEistitu- 
ted in the Old Covenant ? 

Yet, with all his keen dialectic against portions of the 
Christian scheme. Porphyry was probably not without 
admiration for the character of Chnst himself. The Neo- 
Platoniflta were not averse to the thought of a " dwelling of 
God among men"'; what they disputed was, the claim of 
Christ Jesus to be, in an absolute and exclusive sense, God 
manifest in the fiesh ; and it was probably with a view 
of setting up a rival manifestation of the divinity, that 
Porphyry and lamblichus wrote the Life of Pythagoras, the 
"good spirit (BaifLiav) dwelling in Sainos," in which the 
great teacher of old Greece is magnified into divine pro- 
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portions. The same line of thought re-appears in Hiei-ocles, 
whose " Truth-loving Words " are known to us only in the 
refutation by Eusebius'. He seems to have set himself to 
show, that miracles in any case only proved the existence 
of superior power in the wonder-worker, and that the 
miracles of Apollonius of Tyana were greater and better 
attested than those of Jesus Christ He would grant, 
apparently, that Christ was divine, but not the one only 
Gml. 

In truth, it can scarcely be doubted that Neo-PIatoniam 
was to many minds a "school master to bring them to 
Christ;" for it changed the whole character of ancient 
philosophy. With such men as Plotinus and Proclus, 
philosophy is no longer purely an affair of dialectic; 
they are seers and ecstatics, lixikiiig for divine revelation 
through their ascetic and contemplative life, eager to be 
freed from the chains of sense and to have a nearer view 
of heavenly beauty. Their system — if system it can be 
called — was accepted by a large number of the most 
cultivated men throughout the empire; and when the 
minds of men were once familiar with the thought of a 
revelation of God to man, of a divine radiance poured into 
the soul, they were more ready to acknowledge the reve- 
lation of God in Christ, and the life-giving influence of the 
Holy Spirit. 

3. The great and victorious answer to heathen 
calumny was found in the lives of Christians ; with 
praying and dying they overcame the world. But they 
fought also an intellectual combat with great vigour and 
success. In the first place, they had to repel the popular 
calumnies which pursued them. Against the accusation 
of Atheism they alleged the piety of Christians in their 
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lives, as visible to their heatten neighbours, and explained 
the nature of their spiritual worship ; charged with un- 
natural crimes, they pointed out that their religion bound 
them before all things to purity and holiness of life; 
accused of treason against the government, they referred 
to their prayers for the emperor and their quiet sub- 
mission to a persecuting power. If it was said that the 
misfortunes of the empire were due to the progress of 
Christianity, they retorted that it might with at least 
equal justice be said to be due to the persecution of 
Christianity. Heathen rhetoricians and philosophers were 
at last driven back upon the principle that men ought to 
accept and maintain, in matters of rehgion, the customs 
and rites derived from their forefathers — the last refuge 
of sceptical conservatism. Against this heathen maxim 
of the duty of submission in all cases to existing authority 
and tradition the early apologists protest. They contend' 
with great vigour for the rights of conscience and private 
judgment. If they desert their country's customs, it is only 
because they have discovered them to be impious ; custom 
is by no means identical with truth". It is our duty to 
forsake the customs of our country, when better and 
hoUer laws require it; we must obey Him who is above 
all lords'. Yet, though obedience would be due to the 
Gospel of Christ even if it were an innovation, they con- 
tended that it was none ; it existed already in the days 
of Abraham and Moses, nay, from the beginning of the 
world ; they represented God in Christ as the source and 
fount of all good even in the heathen world. The satue 
Word which wrought in Hebrew prophets produced also 
all the truth and right and nobleness which existed 
among the Gentiles; all who have lived in accordance 
with the divine Word or Reason were Christians even 
though, like Socrates, they were thought atheists; the 
great achievements of lawgivers and philosophers were 
not without the Word, though imperfectly apprehended ; 
what Wiis seen incomplete and dispersed in the old world 
was at last found complete and perfect in Christ'. The 
many phrases in which heathens expressed their sense 
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of one great and good God over all, in spite of a poly- 
theistic form of religion, were "the utterances of a soul 
naturally ChriBtian" . And while they defended them- 
selves, they did not spare their adveraaries, pointing out 
with great frankness the follies and frequent impurities 
of heathen worship. 

Perhaps the earliest of the furmal defences of Chris- 
tianity ia the Letter* in which the unknown writer points 
out to hia enquiring friend Diognetua the absurdities of 
heathenism, the inadequacy of Judaism, the excellence 
of the Christiaii religion. When the emperor Hadrian 
visited Athena, a defence of Chriatianity was presented 
to him by the bishop, Quadratus, and annthor by a 
philosojihtT uiimed Ariatides, the former of whom, an 
old man, says that he had actually seen persons upon 
whom some of the Lord's miracles had been wrought'. 
Not long after Aristides, Ariston of Pella' wrote a defence 
of Christianity, in the form of a dialogue between a Jewish- 
Christian named Jason, and Papiscus, an Alexandrian 
Jew, in which stress was laid on the argument from pro- 
phecy. Claudius Apolliuaria' also, bishop of Hierapolis, 
and the rhetoriciau Miltiadea* presented to the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Apologies which had in their day great 
repute. But the great age of Christian Apologetic is 
the period of hope and fear which coincides nearly with 
the reigns of the Antonines. It was then that Justin 
Martyr, a Christian who retained the philosopher's gown, 
wrote and presented to the rulers of the world hia " De- 
fences" against the unjuat charges heaped upon Christians, 
and pleaded for the protection of the laws of the empire. 
Let Christians, he urges, at least not suffer except as male- 
fectors; let not their very name be a crune, when all 
kinds of monstrosities rear their heads in safety ; let a 
philosophic erapuror cousider, that the very same Word 
which inspired philosophers spoke in clearer tones through 
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prophets and apostles. He pleaded in vain ; the vigour of 
his attack on the pretensions of paganism in his second 
Defence prohably brought about hia own end'. Hi a pupil, 
Tattan the Syrian, attacked the perversions of Greek 
morality and philosophy with great vigour, Athena- 
goras, in the "Plea for the Giristiana" which he 
addressed to Marcus Aurelius, in a quiet and respect- 
ful tone commends to the favour of the emperor 
his fellow-believers, whom he vindicates from the charges 
so often brought against them. Probably to the same 
sovereign and about the same time Melito, the learned 
bishop of Sardes, addressed a memorial in which he sets 
forth the injury done to Christians under cover of the 
imperial edicts, by evil men who desired nothing but 
plunder; and insisted that the continued prosperity of 
the empire since the days of Augustus was alone sufficient 
to show that the star of Christ was propitious'. Theophilus, 
bishop of Antioch, in his " Three Books to Autolycu.s," set 
himself more particularly to repel the scoffing objections 
of his acquaintance Autolycus to Christian teaching on the 
nature of Giod and the Resurrection ; and again, at hia 
friend's request for further information, he went on to speak 
of the creation and destiny of man, and the venerable an- 
tiquity of the Hebrew Scriptures. His style is clear and 
agreeable. Hermias, in his "Worrying of the Pagan 
Philosophers," retorts upon the heathen the contradictions 
and absurdities with which they charged Christianity. 
The " Octaviua " of the rhetorician Minucius Felix, a 
dialogue in tlie style of Cicero, contains perhaps of all the 
apologetic wi-itinga the clearest statement of the great ques- 
tions at issue between Christian and pagan, as they pre- . 
sented themselves to educated men in the second century. 
Cajcilius, who undertakes the defence of heathenism and 
the attack on Christianity, is permitted by the dialogue- 
writer to state his case with unsparing vigour, and the 
Christian Octavius rejilies, if always with earnestness, yet 
calmly and fairly. In the end, Ceecihus admits the victoiy 
of his friend, in the words, "we are both conquerors; he 
has conquered nie, I have triumphed over error. '* Tertul* 
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fian burst forth with his gloving southern rhotoric agunst 
the iterant hatred of Chriatinns which prevailed in the 
Empire; they were treated with a harshness which violated 
the first principles of right; yet they were good auhjecta, 
though they offered no incense to the emperor; their lives 
were purer, their religion was nobler, than that of their 
heathen neighbours; who conid think of the old mytholwic 
iables without scorn? If CeUus is in many respects the 
,tiVpe of those who trom ase to age have attacked Chris- 
banity with cleverness and learning, Origen is equally the 

of the honest, able, learned, and laborious defender. 

istens upon the work of Celaus, which seems to have 
been a hundred years in the world >^ithout meeting with 
an adequate refutation, and deals with it clause by clause; 
the attacks of the pagan on the credibility of the Gospel 
history, on the cai^inal doctrines of Christianity, on the 
idea of revelation ; his attempts to set philosophy above 
the teaching of Christ, and polytheism above the true 
worship ; his misconceptions of Christian ideas, — all these 
are taken in turn and exposed or refuted. " Christian 
worship " — says Origen in the reign of Decius — " shall 
.one day prevail over the whole world'." 

» & CWiiim, vm. 6S; p. ■!«, Up. 



CHAPTER IV. 

GROWTH AND CHARACTERISTICS OP THE CHURCH. 

1. In spite of peraecution.perliapa because of persecu- 
tion, the Church grew rapidly. Even before the last 
Apostle left the earth, the light which roae in Palestine 
had struck the three great peninaulaa of Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Italy ; in another generation it had reached 
almost the whole coast of the Mediterranean, then the 
great highway of nations. It followed in the track of the 
Jewish Dispersion ; wherever tijere was a Hebrew colony, 
there was also a Christian Church. Merchants brought 
back from their journeys the news of the Pearl of great 
price. The messengers of peace followed in the track of 
the Roman armies, and liberated captives carried to their 
homes the tidings of the new religion which was pervading 
the Empire". Everywhere, from the workshop to the 
palace, were found devoted men, working quietly yet 
earnestly for the furtherance of the Gospel', Looking 
first to the eastward, we find that in Edessa, the capital of 
Osroene, the Church first a.scended a throne ; we must no 
doubt reject as a forgery the correspondence of Abgar with 
the Lord Jesus', but one of its kings, Abgar Bar Manu, 
does seem to have been converted to Christianity about 
A.D. 165°. The Ohaldu:an Christians look upon Maris, a 
disciple of St ThaddsBus', as their apostle. The existence 
of Christian churches in Roman Armenia as early as the 
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tliiTd century is proved by the fefit that a letter was 
addressed to them by Dionyaius of Alexandria '. PantEenus, 
head of the catechetical school of Alexandria, is said to 
have been a missionary of the faith in " the land of the 
^diana," by which we are probably to understand Arabia 
"^elii*; an Arabian chief, or perhaps rather a Roman pro- 
'curator stationed in Arabia, is said to have desired that the 
great Origen should be sent to him as his instructor'; and 
about the same period we find Bostra in Arabia mentioned 
as a bishop's see*. In Persia the Christian faith waa 
widely spread when Amobiua' wrote, towards the end of 
the third century. There were numerous churches in 
Ifiyria and in Asia Minor from Apostolic times. In 
■Bithynia, the well-known letter of Pliny' to Trajan is an 
impregnable testimony to the number of Christian con- 
verts about A.D. lOG. The Cappadocian Ctesarea hait for 
ita bishop in the middle of the third century the well- 
known Furmilian, Cyprian's correspondent 

Turning now to Africa, we find from the very dawn of 
ecclesiaatiial history a church at Alexandria, the home of 
the learned Apollos. St Mark was regarded as its ibunder 
and first bishop. Dionyaius, who became bishop in 246, 
was one of the most famous men of the age in which 
fell the Deciau persecution. Of the first beginnings 
of the Church in Proconsular Africa, in Mauritania and 
Nuinidia, nothing is known ; it may probably have re- 
ceived ita Christianity from Italy'; certainly tlie North- 
African is to us the earliest Latin church. However 
originated, Christianity spread so rapidly in these fervid 
regions, that early in the third century TertuUian' speaks 
— perhaps a little rhetorically — of Christians forming the 
majority in every town. At the end of the second century, 
AgrippiDus bishop of Carthage is said to have assembled a 
large number' of African and Numidian bishops, and 
Cyprian, who held the same see in the middle of the third 
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century, was able to assemble eighty-seven bishops' from 
the three North-African provinces. 

Passing over to Europe, we find Anchialus on the east 
coast of Thrace the see of a bishop in the middle of the 
second century ; Byzantium, not yet dreaming of becoming 
the seat of the greatest patriarchate of the East, seems to 
have received its first bishop early in the third century ; 
Heraclea had a bishop who received the crown of martyr- 
dom in the persecution of Diocletian. Of the cburchea of 
Macedonia, after the apostolic age, scarcely a trace is found 
in the records of the first three centuries. Passing onward 
into Achaia, we find little enduring effect of St Paul's work 
in Athens, where the whole city was deeply imbued with 
Hellenic culture and worship ; but at Corinth, where there 
was a less purely Hellenic population, the Christian com- 
munity maintained itself from the days of the apostle. 
Hegesippus on hia journey to Rome found there a church, 
with Pnnius as bishop, who was succeeded by a more 
famous man, Dionysius'. 

Of the history of the church of Rome' in early days we 
have but scanty records. That it received the Gospel in 
very early times we know from the testimony of St Paul 
The earliest Christians of whose sojourn in Rome we have 
any authentic account are Aquila and Priscilla*, St Paul's 
companions. The foundation of many other churches in 
Italy is ascribed by tradition, often early tradition, to im- 
mediate disciples of the apostles. Such sub-apostolic 
churches are found in Milan, Bologna, Lucca, ilesole, 
Ravenna, and Aquileia, the latter of which claims St Mark 
as its founder. The church of Ban in Apulia boasts to have 
received its first bishop, Maurus, firom the hands of St Peter 
himself; and similar legends are found in the doubtless 
ancient churches in many parts of Italy'. 

The visit of St Paul to Spain, though probable, cannot 
be regarded as certain ; that of St James the son of 
Zebedee, whose supposed tomb at Compostella has been 
an object of veneration for so many generations, may safely 
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\ha set down as a[KM;ryphal. An in:M;ription' th&nks the 
excellent Nem for having cleared the Spanish province from 
robbers, and from the presence of those who would have 
subjected umDkiud to a new aupcrstitiou. It is however 
highly improbable that any part of Spain was over-run 
with Christians in the days of Nero, though churches 
no doubt existed there in early times*. At the council of 
Illiberis" [EUvira] in the year 306 nineteen Spanish bishops 
were present In the Valerian persecution the Spanish 
church had its martyrs in the persons of bishop Fructuosus 
of Tarragona and the deacons Augurius and Eulogius*. 

Gaul received its first Christianity by the well-knowa 
commercial route from Asia Minor to Marseilles. The 
legends of the preaching of Lazarus, of Martha, or of Mary 
J&gdaleuo in aiuthem Qaul" do but represent tho fact, 
'^t very ancient Christian communities existed there'. 
Jc the syuod of Aries' (A. D. 314), the bishops of Rheims, 
louen, Vaison, Bordeaux, and Orange were prest-nt, as well 
as representatives of other churches. 

Both Irenieiis' and TertuUian' speak of churches exist- 
ing in their time in Oermany, that is, in the Roman pro- 
' ices on the Rhine. The churches of Treves, Metz, and 
ilogne have undoubtedly existed from very early times, 
I Matemus, bishop of the latter city, is said" to have 
m summoned to Rome (A.D. 313) to aiil in deciding on 
the Donatist controversy. In the Danubian provinces we 
find early traces of the establishment of Christian churches. 
The oldest of these is thought to be that of Lorch", 
whose bishop Maximilian died a martyr's death in the 
year 285 ; in the great persecution of 303, Afra" appears 
as a martyr of the Church in Augsburg, and Victorinus of 
Pettau in Styria ; in the same persecution fell the bishop 
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of Sirmium in Lower Fannoma. Even the wild Gotha, 
who troubled the borders of the empire, seem in the 
second century to have received some tidings of Christi- 
anity from captives of their sv?ord. 

The origin of British Christianity is unknown. The 
tradition that St Paid preached in Britain is supported by 
no early authority, and probably originated in a misinter- 
pretation of a well-known passage in Clement of Rome'; 
nor is much credit given to the Venerable Bede's account*, 
that a British prince, Lucius, sought and obtained preach- 
ers of the Gospel from the Roman bishop Eleutherius. 
The Gospel probably here, as in so many other cases, 
followed the track of the Roman soldiers and colonists ; at 
the beginning of the third century, Tertullian' boasts that 
the armies of Christ had penetrated parts of Britain where 
those of Rome had failed. In the persecution under Diocle- 
tian the centurion Albanus or Albinus is said to have fallen 
for the faith at Verulam', giving the first British sufferer 
to the martyrologies. At the synod of Aries three British 
bishops, those of York, London, and Lincoln, are said to 
have subscribed'. 

Thus Christianity in three centuries had penetrated 
the greater part of the Roman empire, and even in some 
cases passed beyond its boundaries. We ought not perhaps 
to understand quite literally the rhetorical expression of 
early apologists, when they tell us that the Christians, the 
growth of yesterday, had filled the courts, the camps, the 
council-chambers, even the very palaces of the Cjesar"; 
but it is clear that in the time of Constantine, if the 
Christians did not form the most numerous portion of hia 
subjects, they were the most powerful ; in the decline of 
national feehng, no other body of men was left, so nume- 
rous and widely spread as the Christian Church, animated 
by one spirit and subject to one rule'. 
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2. To raimc tu the muru purticular cousideration of 
le Beveral churcheB. Nowhere was there greater religious 
itivit; than in the early Syrian home of Christianity 
And in the neighbouring Aaia Minor. The people of these 
regions soem to have btMin naturally disposed to religion, 
and that with a heat and a tendency to mvaticiam which 
Bometimes led them astray. It wiis there that the Jewish 
converts clung most tenaciously to their ancient rites. It 
was there that the anticipation of a thousand years' reign 
of Christ on earth was moat deeply rooted and adorned 
with the most fantastic imagery. It was there that 
Montanism found its earliest followers. 

We cannot fail to be conscious of a falling-off in spiritual 
iwer when we pass from the writings of the Apostolic age 
to those which immediately succeeded. There is a life and 
fire in those earlier works which is wanting in the later. 
Moreover, the period immediately succeeding the Apostles 
is practical rather than speculative ; the Christian com- 
munities of this age show us rather renewed life than 
intellectual movciuL-nt. It is a period of growth rather 
than of blossoming. The struggle against Judaism and 
heathendom and the work of organizing the churches 
absorbed a large portion of the energies of Christians'. 

If the Epistle which bears the name of Barnabas' be 
really the work of the apostle, it belongs to Syria; for 
we know him in connexion with Jerusalem and Antioch 
rather than with his native country of Cyprus. It is how- 
ever in Alexandria', where it was placed almost on an 
equality with the canonical writings, that we first find 
the epistle distinctly mentioned, and some portions of its 
contents tempt us to believe that it may nave been the 
work of an Alexandrian. Its tone is decidedly anti- 
'Judaic. The covenant of God with Israel through Moses 
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wag annulled from the very first, when the lawgiver, coming 
down from the mount, broke the Tables of the Law, But 
if there is no profit in the Old Law taken literally, in its 
spiritual (i.e. allegorical) sense there is much to be found 
which is instructive for Christians ; to discover this is the 
true Gnosis. In the Law we may find gnostically Jesus 
Christ, Hia Cross, and His Sacraments. The Law in its 
true import belongs to Christians and not to Jews. This 
teaching is Pauline, so far as it lays down that ChriatianB 
need not observe the Jewish law, but it displays none of 
St Paul's yearning love for his countrymen. One of the 
most venerated teachers of the Syrian church was Ignatius' 
(Egnatius), known also by the Greek name Theophorus, 
bishop of the church in Antioch. He was reputed to 
have been a pupil of St John the Apostle', and doubtless 
prolonged into the second century the traditions of the 
first. This aged bishop the emperor Trajan, on his visit 
to Antioch, condemned to death and sent to Rome to die. 
On his last journey he wroto letters' to his friend Polycarp 
at Smyrna and to the churches in various cities — letters 
which have al! the earnest simphcity — sometimes almost 
eloquence — which we should expect from one who was 
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going to meet his death. In the storm which he foresees 
he implores ChristiaiiB to cling together in love and to 
obey those who had the rule over them. He is eager to 
warn them against the errors of the time, especially 
against the Judaic Gnosticism which troubled some of the 
Asiatic Churches in the first century'. For himself he only 
desires to be with Christ ; he would iiot have his friends 
at Rome take measures to deliver him, even if it were 
possible. After the departure of Ignatius there yet re- 
mained one who was bom within the apostolic age and was 
the depositary of many of its traditions — the venerable 
Polycarp, bishop of the Catholic Church in Smyrna. His 
neamoss to the primitive teachers of the Church, his pro- 
phetic gift, his constant prayers for tlie Church dispersed 
throughout the world',gave him high authority throughout 
the churches of Asia. It was no doubt in recognition of his 
position as well as of his persona! qualities that Anicetus, 
bishop of Romo, allowed him to consecrate the Eucharist 
in the Roman Church in his own presence'. The letter 
which he, as the representative of the Sraymiean pres- 
bytery, wrote to the Philippians is principally composed of 
practical exhortations to sobriety of life and doctrine in 
the midst of the trials which encompassed them. It is 
especially valuable for its abiindant citation of the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament. Contemporary with Poly- 
carp was Papias', bishop of Hierapolia, probably the first 
collector of anecdotes in the Christian Crmrch, He made 
it the business of his life to gather from the lips of those 
who had known the Apostles such memories as still sur- 
vived of the first age, which were not embodied in written 
gospels. From such researches he compiled five books of 
the sayings of the Lord". He was respected as one o'f the 
"old school," but his judgment was weak, and his collec- 
tion contained many puerilities. He had a strong expecta- 
tion of a corporeal reign of the Lord on earth for a 
thousand years. Hegesippiis', who wrote during the 
episcopate of Eleutherus of Rome, was of Jewish origin. 
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Of his life scarcely anything is known, except that he W) 
at Rome in the time of bishop Anicetus, and that 1 
visited Corinth on his journey thither'. His "Memoranda' 
(y-jroftPj^fiaTa) have commonly been regarded as a coUectio 
of materials for history from the begmning of the Chure 
to hia own time. It must however in this case have bee 
a strange arrangement which placed the death of ^ 
James the Just in the fifth and last book. Moreove 
Eusebius places him first on the list of those who ha 
written against the Gnostic heresies. As he is not known 
to have written more than one work, it seems not impro- 
bable that it was in controverting heresy that he narrate^ 
some portions of the early hiatorv of the true Church. Ij 
spite of bis origin, he can scarcely have been a paitizan <x 
Judaic Christianity; his commendation of the certainly noj 
anti-Pauline epistle of Clement seems to shew to th< 
contrary ; and hia condemnation of a passage nearly iden^ 
tica! with one found in St Paul (1 Cor. ii. 9) was probablj 
directed not against the apostle but against the Gnostici^ 
whom we know that he opposed'. Clement, in fact, whons 
Hegesippus approves, quotes the very aame passage for th* 
purpose aa the apostle. Moreover Eusebius, whfi 
whole work before him, speaks of him as having 
preserved the unerring tradition of the apostohc preach* 
mg — an expression which he could not have used if he ha^ 
been decidedly hostile to St Paul. 

An offshoot of the Church of Asia Minor established ife 
self in Gaul. There the Greeks who composed it learned 
the speech of their Keltic neighbours and taught them the 
faith of Christ. The first head of the Christian communitj 
was Pothinua; and when he fell in hoary age by a baj> 
barous death, another Asiatic took hia place. This wa( 
Irensens*, an earnest Christian*, a pupil of the venerabk 
Polycarp. He delighted to tell how through hia mastea 
he had been brou^t close to the traditions of the timfl 
when apostles, and others who had seen the Lord, yet 
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moved on earth ; how he could point out the very seat 
where the old man had aate and talked of the days of hU 
youth'. He became a kind of patriarch of the churches 
throughout Qaul. He too ia said to have suffered martyr- 
dom under Septimiua Severua. Such a man was naturally 
grieved and angered at any departure from the simplicity 
of the faith. The starthng progress of Onosticism moved 
him to write his "Confutation and Oversetting of Know- 
ledge falsely so called," a work partly founded on the now 
lost Syntagma of Justin Martyr. Of this work, which is 
of the highest value for the history of the early heresies, 
only fragments remain in the original Greek, but the 
whole is preserved in an archaic and evidently very literal 
Latin translation. It was perhaps because his other works 
contained opinions — such as Chiliasm' — which ceased to 
prevail, or even were condemned, in the Church, that they 
were in after time little quoted and allowed to perish. In 
his attachment to the faith of his youth and his eagemeas 
to save the Church of Christ from being divided and 
ruined by unheard-of novelties of hasty wits, Irenseus is 
certainly one of the most interesting figures of his time. 

Among Asiatic writers may also be mentioned Julius 
African as . He appears to have passed his early life in 
Asia Minor; afterwards we find him living at Nicopolis 
[Emmaus] in Palestine, and thence corresponding with 
Origen. His Chronographia, an attempt to synchronize 
the events of sacred and profane history on which Eusebius 
based his Chronicon, is unfortunately lost, His letter to 
Origen, on the authorship of the History of Susannah, 
shews considerable power of criticism. 

Here may also be noticed Dorotheus of Antioch and 
hia contemporary Lucian the martyr, in whom we find the 
first beginning of that sound school of scriptural interpreta- 
tion which distinguished Antioch in the following centuries. 
Of the first of these Euaebius* tells us that he was a man 
of liberal mind and of Greek culture, able also to read the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament in the original Hebrew ; 
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of the second, that lie was not only a man of pure and 
active life, but also well disciplined in sacred learning. 

In Armenia' Christian communities are said to have 
existed in the time of TertuUian ; but it is to Gregory the 
Illuminator' that Christianity owes its victory over perse- 
cution and its recognition as a national Clmrch. He 
became the first Metropolitan or Catholicus of Armenia 
and so strongly did his character impress the people, that 
for some generations the Catholicus was chosen from hia 
family. 

a. The revelation made in Christ did not come into 
the world as philosophy, but as fact. The great fact which 
lies at the root of all Gospel teaching is the Incarnation 
of the Son of God for the redemption and renewal of man. 
But it soon became evident that a system, which claimed 
to deal authoritatively with the destiny of man and hia 
relation with the Deity, must have some kind of contact 
with systems of philosophy which attempted the same 
task ; it must either abrogate them or define the relation 
which it bore to them. And again, it is scarcely possible 
for man to receive momentous truths into his mind with- 
out some attempt to explain them, to systematize them, 
to allot them their place in the general history of the 
world. This process of connecting the great truths of 
Christianity with the truths already known, and of blend- 
ing Christian teaching with the intellectual life of the 
world,, began early. Justin Martyr" was not satisfied to 
regard revelation as given only to the then small body of 
Christians. He, though horn in tiie city built on the site 
of the ancient Sichem, was almost certainly of Hellenic 
race and certainly a pa^an by early training. His love of 
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learning drove him to philosophy, but in the philosophic 
schools he found no rest ; there was always something 
wanting. He was impressed by the constancy with which 
the Christians bore their sufferings for the truth's sake*, 
and — if we are to take the introduction to the Dialogue 
with Trj'pho' as an account of a real incident in his own 
life — an old man who accosted him as he walked on the 
shore directed him to the prophets and to Christ. But he 
was still a philosopher'; he regarded his conversion, as a 
passing from an imperfect to the perfect philosophy. To 
the Gentiles also, to the old philosophers and legislators, 
sometliing of the divine Word was given, though but as a 
germ*; the full revelation of the Word was found only 
in the Incarnate Son. Even the Law given to the Jews 
was, as a mere historical fact, mean and imperfect, but the 
truths typified in the Law and foreshadowed in the Pro- 
phets were great and glorious'. Justin was not a great 
man, though he had extensive knowledge; his style b 
commonplace and often inaccurate ; but he represents a 
tendency which largely influenced the Church at a most 
critical period. 

But it was in Alexandria that Christian philosophy 
attained the highest development which it reached in the 
period which we are now considering. That famous city, 
situated almost at the meeting-point of three continents, 
became soon after its foundation a centre of intellectual 
life. When national barriers fell before the universal 
dominion of Rome, the great problems of the nature and 
destiny of man, as man, engiiged more closely the attention 
of tiiiiiikind ; and nowhere was man so cosmopolitan as at 
Alexandria. Thither flowed the thoughts of Greece and 
Rome, to mingle with those of Syria and Arabia, of Persia 
and India, and of Egypt itself. Here, more than else- 
■ where, philosophy required Christianity to give an account 
of its existence and its work. 

In Alexandria, as in other cities, there was in early 
times — we cannot tell exactly how early — a school for 
the instruction of candidates for Christian baptism. Here 
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alone this Catechetic School' became a philosophic training- 
college, to which many of the most distinguished ecclesi- 
astics owed their early education. The first head of this 
school whose name we know is Panttenus, once a Stoic 
philosopher, then, after some years' presidency over the 
Alexandrian School, a missionary ia the East'. He how- 
ever is famous only through his pupils ; no works of hia 
remain. Titua Flavins Clemens' — a Greek, in spite of 
hia Roman name — after wandering unsatisfied through 
the schools of philosophy, found a satisfactory teacher in 
Pantfenus, whose assistant he became, and whom he ulti- 
mately succeeded in the man^ement of the School. In 
the persecution under Sevens he withdrew from Alexan- 
dria, and the last glimpse we have of him is at Jerusalem 
in the year 211. His principal extant works — the 'Ad- 
dress to the Greeks,' the ' Tutor,' and the ' Miscellanies' — 
correspond to the three stages of Chiistian life, conversion, 
conduct, contemplation. He was not an original or inde- 
pendent thinker, but he was well acquainted with the 
current systems of philosophy, and saw more clearly than 
most of hia contemporaries the great stream of the world's 
history. He ia not an adherent of one particular school ; 
when he speaks of philosophy he means, not the Stoic or 
the Platonic, the Epicurean or the Aristotelian, but what- 
ever each sect has taught which tends to righteousness of 
life and reverent science*. He selects, in fact, from the 
several systems such portions as correspond with the 
teaching of Christ, 

But a greater teacher still was Origeu', a bom Alexan- 
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drian, and subjected from his earliest youth to the in- 
fluences of hia native place. He was the son of a Christian 
martyr, Leonidea, whose martyrdom he was only prevented 
from sharing by the tender caro of hia mother. Religiously 
brought up, he devoted hia aspiring spirit, iron will, and 
untiring industry to tho Alcsandrian learning. From 
Clement, who left Alexandria in the year of his father'a 
death, he probably learned more through his writings than 
through oral instruction ; but he was a pupil in the philo- 
sophic school of Ammoniua Saccas, commonly regarded as 
the founder of Neoplatonism, from whom he no doubt 
received a lasting influence. He was but eighteen when 
he became head of the Catechetic School, where, poor as 
he was, he declined to receive fees from his pupils, pre- 
ferring rather to confine hia wanta within the hmits of his 
narrow means. Here he soon left to an assistant the 
training of the younger children, while he led hia more 
advanced hearers through Hellenic culture to an intelligent 
comprehension of Scripture and to a Chriatian philosophy. 
His irregular ordination as presbyter at Cxsarea brought 
upon him the displeasure of his bishop, Demetrius, already 
jealous of his fame, who drove him from the Church of 
Alexandria. The neighbouring Churches however con- 
tinued to hold him in honour, m spite of the hostility of 
hia bishop, and he lived thenceforward commonly at 
Ctesaroa, surrounded by pupils. Twice during this period 
he was summoned to synods held in Arabia against heretics 
(Beryllus of Eostra and the "Arabici"), and on both 
occasions he succeeded in convincing them of their error. 
In the persecution under Deciua he endured great suffer- 
ing with steadfastness, but died soon after. Hia writings 
are preserved partly in the original Greek, partly in the 
Latin translation of Rufinua. No name marks a more 
distinct epoch in the Church than that of Origen. WTiat- 
ever may be the faults of hia Scriptural exposition, he 
was the first to apply philology to the study of the Bible, 
the first who was conscious of the necessity of settling its 
text on a firm basis of documents. And his work on 
"Principles" (irept dpyii'v) may be said to be the first 
treatise on systematic theology which the Christian Church 
produced. No one of his time, few of any time, mani- 
fested the same anxiety to discern the element of ttu-tivis 
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the tenets of the several warring schools; no one com- 
bined in an equal degree purity of life and Biblical learn- 
ing with wide knowledge and capacity for philosophical 
speculation. His influence on the Church has probably 
not been less than that of Athanasius or Augustine ; and 
even those who in after time condemned his tenets were 
themselves influenced by his method. 

Clement and Origen were in some respects wide 
asunder ; yet they have much in common, and the views 
which both held we may consider as representing the 
doctrines of the Alexandrian School. Both are sympa- 
thetic students of philosophy, and both seek a system 
which may throw light upon the history of the universe. 
Both developo the doctrines which are implicitly contained 
in the bare facts of Christianity, avoiding on the one 
hand the narrowness of Judaism, on the other, the un- 
licensed speculations of Gnosticism. In the writings of 
Clement and Origen, broadly considered, we may find 
something of a system. 

God alone is purely incorporeal energy. As this energy 
can never be idle, an infinite series oi' worlds must have 
preceded the present and an infinite series must follow'. 
The present world is the refuge and the school of souls 
who have sinned in another state of existence. Here they 
expiate their guilt'; but aa no spiritual being ever loses ita 
freedom of will, they have the capacity for raising them- 
selves out of their degradation to ahigher life". Even the 
condemned suffer purifying, not everlasting, punishment'. 
God has revealed Himself at various times and in many 
ways through the Word to the peoples of the earth. 
Philosophy was a tutor to bring the Gentiles to Christ, aa 
the Law to bring the Jews"; for the highest and final 
revelation is that made in the Incarnation of Christ. 
Popular faith or belief {iri<Tri<;) does not rise above the 
reception of the most necessary truths on the ground of 
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authority, A higher etage is that of knowledge (yirwerK), 
in which the Christian has attained to a scientific demon- 
atration of the truths revealed in Christ. But the highest 
of all is wisdom {uo^ia), when the Christian has imme- 
diate intuition of divine truth'. It waa for the more 
highly gifted to enquire into the rea.sona, the philosophy, 
of the truths which the apostles taught to the multitude'. 
But besides the simple and necessary doctrinu which was 
,given to all believers, the Lord, when He took the apostles 
aside privately, inipai'ted to them treasures of secret 
wisdom, which through them had heen handed down to 
the true Gnostics'. Both Clement and Origen express a 
certain dread of "putting a sword into a child's hand" by 
publishing to the many doctrines only suited for the few'. 
The Christian sage or Gnostic must aim at attaining not 
only a higher range of knowledge, but a complete freedom 
from the passions — even the passions which may have a 
good end — which move the greater part of mankind'. He 
must deserve the words, "I have said, ye are gods;" he 
must be Uke God, in a sense deified". To this end he 
must free himself, so far as may be, from the bonds of the 
flesh'. And he must pursue his great end — that of seeing 
God and becoming like Him — with no reference to his own 
personal welfare ; if his own salvation were offered him on 
the one hand and the knowledge of God on the other, he 
would unhesitatingly choose the knowledge of God*. With 
the view which the Alexandrians held on the pleasures of 
sense, it will readily be understood that they rejected with 
horror the sensuous conceptions of the thousand-years' 
reign of Christ on earth which had been held by many of 
the early teachers of the Church'; and that they did not 
regard the Resurrection as a reconstitution of the decaying 
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relics of mortality, but as a rising of the spiritual body to 
eternal life'. 

Many points of their system could hardly be defended 
by a literal interpretation of Scripture, and Origen and hia 
school no doubt made free use of allegory. It would how- 
ever be a mistake to imagine that- Origen gave greater 
scope to arbitrary interpretation than he found existing ; 
rather, he systematized it. He found in the Scriptures a 
threefold sense, historical, mora), and mystic, corresponding 
to the threefold division of body, soul, and spirit". He is 
in fact the " father" of grammatical rather than of mystical 
expoaiti 

Doctrines such as those of Origen naturally called 
forth vehement opposition and as vehement defence. 
Among those who continued the tradition of Origen was 
his convert and pupil Dionysiua", himself also head of the 
Catechetic School and afterwards for some years bishop of 
Alexandria, who shews in the remains of his writings both 
philosophical and critical power. Like his master, he was 
much opposed to the sensuous conceptions of the thousand- 
years" reign of Christ on earth*. He seems to have 
deserved by his wise and temperate spirit the epithet 
which Eusebius" bestows upon hira of "the great Bishop." 
Gregory, bishop of Neocsesarea, on whom a later genera- 
tion bestowed the name of Thaumaturgus* the Wonder- 
worker, was another very distinguished pupil of Origen, 
following him perhaps more in the ascetic than in the 
philosophic direction. It is higbly probable also that 
Hierax or Hieracas' of Leontopolis derived his peculiar 
opinions from Origen rather than from the Manichfean 
source to which Epiphanius' refers them. He rejected 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the llesh and all sen- 
suous representations of the life to come, and very strongly 
discouraged marriage and the use. of wine and flesh. But 
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even the exEiggerationa of Uierax do not seem to have 
called forth any formal opposition at the time. The first 
who formally impugned the teaching of Origen appears to 
have beeu Methodius', bishop of Tyre, who, though himself 
of the Platonic school, attacked his doctrines ou the con- 
tinued evolution of worlds, on the resurrection, and on 
the absolute treedom of the human will. It was probably 
this attack which drew forth a Defence from the excellent 
Paraphilus', a presbyter of CceHarea, perhaps the first 
wealthy churchman who employed his means in collecting 
a theological library. His Defence was still incomplete 
when its author met a martyr's death ; it was completed 
by his devoted friend and intellectual son, Eusebius' — 
I^mpbilua's Eusebius, as he came to be called. In the 
next generation the controversy about Origen and his 
opinions blazed out with greater fierceness. 

4. While Alexandria was labouring to unite religion 
and philosophy, a very different school was dominant in 
the neighbouring province of Roman Africa. Greek seems 
to have been commonly understood in Carthage', but 
Latin was evidently the usual langu^e of society, while 
the conntiy folk retained their native Punic. The African 
was the first Latin Church ; there first we find a Latin 
literature in the service of Christianity. It has the 
rhetorical character which we find in the Roman literature 
of a purer age, vivified and at the same time deformed by 
the gloomier genius of the Punic race. A translation of 
the Scriptures into this vigorous dialect supplied the 
wants of the faithful in the AMcan cities, and was for some 
generations the Bible of Latin Christendom. The earnest 
mysticism which was to become Montaniam flourished 
among the half-Oiiental Alricans. In this Church the 
most famous name is that of Quintua Septimius Florens 
Tertullianus', as characteristic a product of Roman Africa 
as Clement was of Alexandria, 
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Tertullian was bom, the child of heathen parents, about 
the year 160 at Carthage, at that time one of the most 
considerable schools of literature in the Roman empire. 
He understood and wrote Greet, he was a skilful rhetorician, 
and — as his works abundantly shew — well acquainted with 
Roman jurisprudence'. Converted while still young to 
Christianity by the sight of the constancy of the Christian 
martyra, he became a presbyter of the Church and its moat 
vigorous literary defender. If, as Jerome" tells us was the 
case, he reached a good old age, his days were probably 
prolonged into the fourth decade of the third century. 

With much of the imperious character of the Koman 
and the subtlety of the lawyer, he has an impetuosity 
of temper and warmth of imagination which are perhaps 
due to Punic blood. Christianity probably has rarely 
won a more eager and uncompromising convert. In his 
controversial writings, which are many, he upholds the 
Catholic faith, according to his conception of it, against 
pagans, Jews, and heretics ; in his practical works, Chria- 
tian simplicity against the corruptions of a luxurious 
Bociety ; but in his polemics he is still the stern moralist, 
in his practical treatises he is still the controversialist. 
His excellencies and his faults alike arise from his vehe- 
mence and his incapacity for compromise. He saw, as 
he thought, the true doctrines of the Church in danger 
from the speculations of philosophy, and the " wisdom 
of this world" became the object of his keenest scorn 
and irony; the Academy has nothing in common with the 
Church'. It was natural therefore that he should contend 
earnestly against Gnosticism, a development of the cosmic 
theories of paganism. For himself, he prefers that which 
is above reason, and nothing is too marvellous for his 
eager faith to receive'. He is realistic to the verge of 
materialism ; " incorporeal" is with him the same thing as 
" non-existent' ;" the soul of man, God Himself, must have 

or Spirit of Tertullian, EngJiah Tr. 
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(London, 1861); J. Eaje, Eccl. 
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IAome kind of body. And again, seeing the life of holiness 
JtB. danger from social relaxation, the Spirit in danger of 
ibeing quenched by ecclesiastical routine, he inveighed 
flf^nst all the pleasnres of sense, however innocent, and at 
last joined the party of thu Montanists, where he hoped to 
find more of the Spirit and greater rigour of life. In ttieory, 
he paid great respect to the authority of the leading 
Churches; but he was not the man to accept any authority, 
however exalted, which clashed with hia conception of the 
buth. Christ, he says, called Himself Truth, not Custom*. 
The great representative of the Church of Africa in 
the third century was Cyprian'. Thascius Csecilius 
Cyprianua, the son of wealthy parents, after enjoying for 
a season the pleasures of pagan society at Carthage, where 
he was a rhetorician and teacher of rhetoric, sought refuge 
ID the Church from the emptiness of the life which he was 
leading*. In the glow of religious feeling immediately 
after his baptism he distributed a large portion of his 
wealth to the poor*, and all his life long he was distin- 
guished for his munificence'. Within two j-ears from hia 
conversion he became a presbyter in Carthage, and shortly 

» afterwards, though reluctant, recognized the voice of God 
in the voice of the people who hailed him bishop'. Plead- 
ing a divine command, he fled in the persecution of 
Decius^, though from his retreat he still continued to 
administer the affairs of his Church, asking pardon that 
in the extraordinary emergency he was unable to consult 
the presbyters and people as he was ever wont". Re- 

I turning after a year's absence, he found his path full of 
obstacles. The small party which had opposed his election 
Tose in rebellion against him* and the confessors in the 
late persecution claimed, by their mere word, to re-admit 
to communion those who had "fallen" by conformity to 
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Paganism in the troublous time'. Again, he was vexed 
by the conduct of the bishop of Rome on the question of 
the re-baptism of heretics". He had to maintain the 
authority of the bishop, on the one hand against those of 
hia own people who impugned it, on the other, against a 
foreign power which claimed to override it. In the midst 
of these disputes the great pestilence of the year 253 fell 
upon the empire and with special severity on the province 
of Africa ; the good bishop was probably happier in suc- 
couring the distress of this terrible time than in disputes 
about discipline and doctrine. But his disputes and his 
beneficence alike came to an end in the persecution under 
Valerian, when he met hia death with quiet courage. He 
was beheaded at Carthage in the year 258, the first African 
bishop, says Prudentius, who suffered martyrdom. Cyprian 
called Tertullian hia master, and so he was; he borrowed 
from him both thoughts and expressions. But he has 
neither the genius, the passion, nor the imagination of 
his teacher; his ability was rather that of a ruler and 
administrator, and in this capacity he shewed great mode- 
ration in a time of feverish excitement. In his style we 
find neither the glowing fancy nor the energetic brevity of 
Tertullian ; but it is clear and flowing, rising occasionally 
into eloquence and imagery'. On the whole, he gives us 
the impression of an able, cultivated Christian man, sin- 
cerely religious but incapable of fanaticism. 

Among African writers may be reckoned Oommodian', 
the earliest representative of Christian Latin verse. Bom 
a pagan, he was converted, as he himself tells us, to Chris- 
tianity by the reading of Holy Scripture. It was when 
Christianity had been already about two hundred years in 
the world, in an age of persecution", that he wrote his 
"Equipments against the gods of the Nations" — eighty 
acrostic poems in hexameters, in somewhat barbarous 
language. He also vfrote an "Apologetic Poem against 
Jews and Gentiles." It is in Commodian'a works that we 
have the first specimens of that which was destined to pre- 

" Epiit. 15. 0. I ; 10, e. 2 ; 17, 
0. 2; 64, G. 1; aad De Lapsin. 

' Sea Hnnilian's fetter, Cypr, 
Epiit. 75; Cone. Corthag. i-B. 256 
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■vail in modern Europe— verse written solely according to 
accent, with no regMd to the quantity of the syllables. 
Hia style ia barbarous and prosaic, though not without a 
certain rough vigour, but his matter— especially his pro- 
phecy of the two Antichrists and the Lord's final victory — 
la Bometimea of considerable interest. 

Some half-century later than Cyprian we meet with a 
distinguished AiHcan man of letters, Amobius'. Of him 
we know no more than that he was a teacher of rhetoric at 
Sicca in Africa, and that after his conversion to Christianity 
he wrote seven books against paganism. He is very 
Buccessfii] in shewing the absurdities of heathen worship 
and the folly of the attempts to rehabilitate it; but he 
evidently holds opinitms not compatible with the purity of 
Christian doctrine. He seems to have been drawn into 
the Church partly by a strong reaction from heathenism, 
partly by the sure and certain nope of the resurrection to 
eternal life which Christianity proffered him. He could 
not accept philosophy as a substitute for religion. 

From Amobius we naturally pass to his pupil Lactan- 
tius Firmianus", though a considerable portion of his life 
was passed in Europi-, and his style betrays no African 
provincialism. His book on 'the Handiwork of God' is 
OTobably the first Christian treatise on natural theology. 
His principal work, on ' First Principles of Things Divine,' 
though primarily apologetic, is really an introduction to 
Christian doctrine ; he is not content, like some of his pre- 
decessors, with a merely negative position. The great 
contrast between the morality of Christianity and that of 
heathendom he treats with especial vigour and success 
and if we can detect here and there some weakness in hii 

ip both of theology and of philosophy, his work must 

a rendered an important service in the critical time in 
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which it was produced, just on the eve of the victory of 
Chriatianity. His style is clear and pleasant, certainly 
superior to that of the beat of his pagan contemporaries. 
In hia treatise ' on the Deaths of Persecutors' we have the 
first attempt to trace the judgments of God in history — 
especially in the history of his own time — from a Christian 
point of view. 

5. We now conae to the one Apostolic see of the West, 
the great Church of Rome'. Here there was a large 
Jewish colony, and here, even more than in other cities, 
the Hebrew community drew around it proselytes and 
frequenters of its worship of all ranks, from a slave to an 
empress. Among Gentiles, proselytes and Jews many 
converts were found '. It soon became probably the most 
numerous of Christian Churches. Tacitus' describes the 
Christians of Rome aa a "vast multitude" in the days of 
Nero, and in the third century Cornelius, its bishop, speaks 
of the Roman Church as containing a very large number 
of laymen, forty-six presbyters, and fifteen hundred widows 
and other distressed persons maintained by charity'. 

The Judaic Christians for some generations did not 
fully harmonize with their Gentile brethren. But it was 
in Rome more than elsewhere that differences were 
assuaged and compromises made. For representatives of 
all nations and all forms of thought found their way to 
the central city of the world, and tne Roman Church early 
manifested the capacity for ruling, organizing, and amal- 
gamating, which had long distinguished the Roman state. 
And Rome was famed for beneficence ; the days of St 
Laurence, when the poor of the great city formed the 
treasure of the Church' were not as the days when a 
Boigia or a Medici squandered vast wealth on luxury or 
art. The common language of this mixed multitude was 
Greek. Greek was the language of its principal writers, 
and Greek inscriptions appear on the tombs of its bishops 
as late as the year 275'. Victor (A.D. 180) is apparently 

1 T. Greenwood, Catfteiira Pe(ri,- on Bomain, n. 3ff.; J, B Lightfoot 
E. J. Shepherd, HUt. of Ck, of in Smith's Diet, of the Bible, iii. 
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the first Latin bisliop of Rome, and he ia also the first who 
is known to have had relations with the imperial court', 
and to have claimed for hia see something like universal 
dominion*. 

The real origin of the Boinan Church is utterly un- 
known, but in very early times St Peter and St Paul' 
came to be regarded as ita founders. The belief that the 
former had preached in Rome may possibly have arisen 
from the Jewish-Christian fiction in which the two Simons, 
the apostle and the magus, play a prominent part ; but it 
is much more probable that the legend was localized in 
Kome in consequence of St Peter's actual presence there. 
The succession of the early bishops is involved in great 
obscurity. Irenaeua* gives the order Linus, Aneneletiis, 
Clemens, and in the same order the names appear in the 
Canon of the Roman liturgy, though "Cletua' is substi- 
tuted for " Anencletua." A Clementine fiction' makes 
St Peter hand on his authority directly to Clement. The 
ancient Bucherian catalogue' (almost certainly derived in 
its earlier portion from Hippolytus) gives the order Linus, 
Clemens, Cletus, Anacletus ; while the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions' put into the mouth of St Peter the statement 
that Linus was ordained by Paul, and Clement, after the 
death of Linus, by Peter himself. It has been suggested', 
as a way of reconciliQg these various statements, that 
there may have existed at the same time in Rome Jewish 
and Gentile communities, having separate bishops who 
derived their authority from St Peter and St Paul respec- 
tively. On the whole however it seems probable that the 
hst given by L-enceus is the correct one". 

In the early part of the third century we have a curious 
glimpse at the life of the Roman Church through the 
writings of Hippolytus", If he is to be credited, C^listus, 

■ Hippolytna, Bieret. ix. 13, p. 
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& runaway slave, a fraudulent bankrupt, and an escaped 
convict, found it possible to worm himself into the confi- 
dence of the weai bishop Zephyrinus, and to become his 
successor. This is however the story of a vehement oppo- 
nent and probably an anti-bishop'. 

But whatever may be said of Callistua, it is certain 
that the character of the early Roman bishops generally 
cannot have been bad. They were not distinguished as 
vmtera or theologians, but many were martyrs ; and men 
nurtured in Rome, bearing representations from al! sides, 
were naturally more capablfe of comprehending the general 
bearings of a question than the worthy men who occupied 
analogous positions in provincial towns. At the same 
time, they were devoted to the interests of Rome. 

The first writer of the Roman Church of whom we have 
any remains is its bishop Clement', possibly identical with 
the Flaviua Clemens who was put to death by Domitian'. 
HLs only extant work ia a letter, simple m style and 
abounding in Old Testament quotations, written by him, 
as the official organ of communication with foreign 
churches', to the Church of Corinth. The main purpose 
of the letter is to restore the harmony which had been 
broken by dissensions and by a revolt against the authority 
of the presbyters; hence the duties of meekness, and of 
submission to those who are in authority over them and 
bear it blamelessly, are especially insisted on. The subject 
of the Resurrection, an old difficulty in the Corinthian 
Church, ia also touched. ITiere certainly seems to be a 
tone of authority in some of the expressions used ', and the 
mere fact of such a letter being written — probably at the 
request of those who were aggrieved — seems to iniply that 
Rome was recognized by some at least as a superior authority. 

Another production of the Roman Church is the curious 
work of Herrnas', which bears the name of ' the Shepherd.' 
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He writes as a contemporary of Clement', but the writer 
of the Muratorian FragmeEt describes him as the brother 
of bishop Piua (ItS — 157?)'. There is however nothing in 
the book incompatible with the earher date. The book 
consists of a seriesof dream-visions, divine commands given 
to him, and parables or similitudes, related in an artless 
style which ia not unattractive. The writer laments the 
corruption and the worldliness of the Church ; he warns 
men of the vfrath to come, when the dross will be purged 
away ; he beseeches them to repent while repentance 
is still possible. He distinctly claims to be a prophet, and 
his position is in some respects not unlike that of a Monta- 
nist, though Tertullian* in his later days violently blamed 
hia want of Montanistic rigour. There is nothing in the 
book which savours of Judaism, nor indeed any mention of 
the Jewish Law, It evidently made a great impression on 
the Church, for such men as IreuEeus' and the Alexandrian 
Clement' quote it as scripture or revelation, and a fresco 
in a Neapolitan catacomb represents the tower-building 
which Hennas describes'. 

Cains', a presbyter of Rome, who is said to have 
written in the days of Zephyrinus, refuted the tenets of 
Montanism in a contreversy with Proclus, the head of that 
sect in Rome, appealing against heretical novelties to the 
authority of a Church which was able to point to the 
"trophies" of St Peter and St Paul, and denying that the 
expectation of a thousand-years' reign of Christ on earth 
had the authority of an apostle. Nothing is known of his 
personal history, and it is very possible that the name 
CaiuH is simply that of a person in a dialogue written by 
Hippolytus'. 

This Hippolytua' is the most remarkable man ul' letters 
haidt and Hurnack'a Ed. of the 
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produced by the Church of Bouae in the first three centu- 
ries He was a pupil of Irenajus ; besides his great work 
against heresies', numerous fragments remain, exegetical, 
apologetic, controversial, and dogmatic. He was also a 
chronologist and compiled a Chronicle, and his statue* 
found in the Via Tiburtina in 1551 has engraved upon it 
the Paschal Cycle which he drew up, as well as a list of 
bis writings. It can scarcely be doubted that he was the 
bishop of some portion of the Christians in Rome', and it 
is clear that he regarded CaUistua as the mere head of 
a school', aud not as a Catholic bishop. 

In the book against the Heresies the writer, starting 
from the assumption that heretics do not find their support 
in Holy Scripture, but in astrology, in pagan mysteries, and 
in Hellenic philosophy, proceeds first to examine these 
systems and tiien the heresies — ^jnostic and Monarchian — 
which he believed to have grown out of them. His work 
is consequently of conaiderabie importance for the history 
of philosophy, as well as for that of the thought and life of 
the Church in the early part of the third centuiy, of which 
otherwise we have little contemporary evidence. 

These wrote in Greek. But it is possible that the first 
in the long array of Christian Latin writers may also 
belong to Rome. Minuoius Felix, an advocate converted 
in middle life to Christianity, was probably a Roman, and 
evidently shared in the best culture of his time. Regarded 
simply as literature, hia work ia superior to those of his 
pagan contemporaries. As to his date however there are 
great diversities of opinion, some* maintaining that he 
lived before TertulUan. who made use of hia work, others' 
that he lived in the quiet days of Alexander Severus, and 
made use of the work of TertuHian — -a much more original 
niiud — in the compilation of his dialogue ' Octavius'.' 

. It i4 engraved in Bun- 
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THE QREAT DIVIBIONB. 



We have already seen that there existed, as there 
could not bvit exist where there was active life, various 
schools of thought within the Church. Men apprehended 
variously the same great cardinal truths; but differeocea 
such as those of the Alesaudrians and the Africans were 
perfectly couipatible with the recognition of the common 
faith. Some teachers however either exaggerated a par- 
ticular tenet so as to deform the proportion of the faith, 
or refused to receive some truth essential to Christianity. 
There were Jews, very zealous for the Law, who were for 
retaining the legal observances of the Mosaic code, and 
even for enforcing them upon converts from the Gentiles; 
there were Marcionites, who exalted the teaching of St 
Paul to the utter disparagement of everything belonging 
to the Jews; there were Montaniats, who were for main- 
taining the freedom of prophetic gifts, and a higher and 
purer standard of life in the Church, even to the loss of 
ecclesiastical unity ; there was Gnosticism, the general 
name given to a number of systems which claimed to 
supersede at once Polytheism, Judaism, and Christianity, 
and to provide adequate explanations of the mysteries of 
the universe; and there was Manichaism, which resolved 
the moral and spiritual phenomena of the world into the 
war of the opposing principles of Good and Evil. And in 
the midst of the atorm occasioned by these winds of doc- 
trine, the Church became more and more conscious that if 
she founded upon a Rock, that there was a basis of Catho- 
lic Truth which remained altogether unaffected by heresies 
and schools of thought. 



Ths Great Divisions. 

1. Where the Jew and the Gentile mingled freely in 
Christian worship, the truth that in Christ was neither 
Jew nor Greek must gradually have asserted itself; but in 
Jerusalena there was little or nothing of such influence; 
there all alike were Jewish converts, all reverencing Mosea 
under the shadow of the Temple. But before Jerusalem 
fell and the Temple was razed to the ground, the Christ- 
ians, heeding their Lord's words, fled from the doomed 
city, and reconstituted the Church of the Circumcision 
at Pella, a city of the Decapolia. And we find a little 
body of Nazarenes dwelling in Pella and its neighbour- 
hood as late as the close of the fourth century'. These 
held themselves bound by the Mosaic law, but did not 
refuse communion with the Gentiles; according to some 
authorities', they had not risen to the full apprehen- 
siiiu of the dignity of the Person of Christ; yet Jerome, 
who must have known them, seems to regard them as 
separated from Catholic Christendom chiefly by their 
retention of the Jewish law. These simple folk were, we 
may say, inheritors of the spirit of St James the Lord's 
brother. And the same spirit pervades the principal literary 
production of the Nazarene School, the "Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs," which "to a strong Israelite feel- 
ing unites the fullest recognition of the Gentile Churches'," 
Our Lord is represented as the renovator of the law ; the 
imagery and illustrations are ail Hebrew ; certain virtues 
are strongly commended and certain vices strongly de- 
nounced according to a Hebrew standard; many incidents 
in the lives of the patriarchs are derived from some un- 
known legendary Hebrew source. Yet the admission of 
the Gentiles into the privileges of the covenant is a 
constant theme of thanksgiving with the writer. 

But a much larger body than the Nazarenes, the 
Ebionites /D'JV^V, not content with observing the Mosaic 
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law themselves, maintained that it w.ifi binding on all 
Christians, and regarded as impure all who did not con- 
form; the^ regarded Jesus as the Messiah, while they 
denied His Divinity; they rejected the authority of St 
Paul, and may in truth be regarded as the successors of 
the false brethren who dogged hia steps and opposed his 
doctrine. These, whom we may call for distinction Phari- 
Baic, are the Ebionites of IreniEus and Hippolytus. 

The other and more widely-Spread type of Ebioniara, 
agreeing in general with the opinions of the Pharisaic 
Ebionites, added to them new elements of mysticism and 
asceticism derived probably from contact with the EssenesV 
This is the Ebionism of Epiphanius. These Ebionites, 
like the rest, were zealous for the law, but the law must 
be adapted to their peculiar tenets; bloody sacrifices they 
looked upon with horror, and the prophets they utterly 
rejected. They laid great stress on certain peculiar ob- 
servances, especially lustral washings and abstinence from 
flesh and wine ; they maintained " that the Word or 
Wisdom of God had been incarnate more than once, 
and that thus there had been more Christs than one, 
of whom A<lam was the first and Jesus the last. 
Christianity in fact was regarded by them merely as 
the restoration of the primaeval religion ; in other words, 
of pure Mosaism before it had been corrupted by foreign 
accretions'." These Essenic Ebionites bear a strong re- 
semblance to the Judaic sectaries who disturbed the peace 
of the Church at Colossie in the days of St Paul. They 
, were eager to spread tbeir faith and displayed great literary 
activity; they may be traced in many different parts of 
the Empire, and produced a great number of books which 
have not been without influence on Christian triidition, 
though the works themselves have for the most part 
perished. There are still extant the "Clementines'" — the 
Homilies and Recognitions attributed to Clement of Rome 
— and a few fragments of the book of Elchaaai. Of these 
the Homilies were written probably in the latter half of the 
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second century, the Recognitions, known only in the free 
liatiu version of Ruffinus, somewhat later. In the Homilies, 
Simon UaguB, the antithesis of Simon Peter, is the imper- 
Bonatiun of heresy; viriouB traits are accumulated in his 
person, and some of these are manifestly derived from St 
Paul; iu the Recognitions the animus of the writ«r against 
the apostle of the Gentiles is much less strongly marked. 
The book of Elchasai, the "hidden power," professes to be 
written in the third year of Trajan, an epoch correspond- 
ing remarkably with that mentioned by Hegesippua as the 
time of the great outbreak of heresies. Whatever its date, 
it maintains, like the rest of the Ebionite writings, the 
perpetual ohUgation of the Jewish law and the purely 
huuian nature of Christ'. Both this book and the Cle- 
mentioes have a strongly Gnostic tinge. 

The system of the Clementine writings makes Chris- 
tianity itself little else than a purification and renewal of 
primaaval Judaism; Judaism and its latest development, 
Christianity, stand together in opposition to Heathenism. 
The main intention of the works in question seems in 
truth to have been, to unite the Judaic and anti-Judaic 
parties in the Church against pagan tenets, whether in the 
Church or in the world which surrounded it. We have 
here no separation of a Demiurgus from the Moat High 
God; the one God is all in all. God created the universe 
through the Wisdom, the "operative hand*," which is with 
Him, Christ and Satan are respectively the right hand 
and the left, liand of God; with the one He brings to death, 
with the other gives life'; to Christ is made subject the 
world to come ; to the devil — who was not created evil, but 
became bad by a mixture of extraneous elements — is made 
subject tills present world. Man, as made at first in the 
image of God, rejoiced in the revelation of God made 
through the prophets of truth, This line of tnie prophets 
began in Adam, and, when at the instigation of the devil 
the woman had brought confusion into the primeval reve- 
lation, was renewed in Moses. When the Mosaic law began 
to lose its force and purity, it was renewed in Christ, who 
is the Son of God in a sense in which that title could not 
bo given to Adam or to Moses, if not one with God in the 
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Ohristian sense*. In this aystem the way of salvation begins 
with the calling from God, through which man cornea to 
know the true prophet ; in him he must have faith and in 
hia name receive baptism; thence he advancea to Gnoaia, 
the knowledge of the true nature of God and His perfect 
righteousness, of the immortality of the aoul of man, of the 
judgment to come; this Gnosis gives men power to fulfil 
tiie law, which is conceived as a series of positive ordi- 
nances. A rigorous asceticism is required, involving the 
utmost possible abstinence from the things of earth, espe- 
inally from flesh and from wine ; but the Judaic spirit of 
the system appears strongly in its commendation of mar- 
xiage. 

■ 2. If the system represented by the Clementines 
tended to exalt Judai.sm, even at the expense of Chris- 
tianity, that of Marcion' exalted the teaching of St Paul 
at the expense not only of Judaism but of other Christian 
teachers, St Paul alone he recognises as "the Apostle," 
the one depositary of the truth as it is in Jesus. His 
object throughout is, to make the sharpest and most 
absolute separation between Divine — i.e. Pauline — Chris- 
tianity, and the not merely inferior but hostile systems 
which preceded it. "The Law" is with him mere hardness 
and sternness, "the Gospel" an absolutely new revelation 
of God, for which nothing in the previous history of the 
world had prepared the way; it is a sunrise without a 
dawn. In Marcion's system all things are sudden, which 
in God's providence require a long development. John 
comes suddenly, Christ comes suddenly'. He ia always 
bringing into prominence the antithesis of Law and Gospel, 
righteousness and mercy, fear and love. 

As to his personal history, we leam that Marcion Was 
the son of a bishop of Sinope, by whom it is said' that he 
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was eKcommunicated for some juvenile excesses. He found 
hia way about the middle of the second century to Rome', 
where he was also rejected by the Church, and where, with 
the help of a Syrian Gnostic named Cerdon, he seems to 
have thought out hia system. He assumed three primal 
powers'; the Supreme Deity, or "Good God," the righteous 
Demiui^s or creator, and Matter with its ruler, the evil 
one. The Demiui^s, putting forth the best of hia limited 
powers, created a world of the same nature as himself, in 
which he chose the Jews to be his own people, and gave 
them merely the covenant of salvation by works. Thus 
provided, they struggled but feebly against the power of 
evil, until at last the Good God, of his great love towards 
mankind, sent his son, Christ, clothed in a body of no 
earthly mould, yet capable of doing and suffering, to reveal 
his hitherto unknown being and nature. He was at first 
taken for the Messiah of the Jews' Deity, but when lie 
preached the Gospel of the Good God, Demiurgus in wrath 
caused him to be crucified. He died however only a 
seeming death. They who believe in Christ and lead a 
holy life out of love to God shall attain to bliss in the 
heavenly kingdom; the rest belong to the realm of De- 
miurgus, and after his just condemnation are destined to 
receive, according to their works, either an inferior happi- 
ness or utter reprobation. In one respect only does Mar- 
cion give hope for the heathen world; the Christ, after His 
seemmg death, descended into Hell (ad inferos), and saved 
those of the old world, whether heathens or Jews, who 
believed on Him. 

Marcion's teaching professed to be founded on the very 
words of Holy Scripture ; but the Canon of Scripture 
which he acknowledged consisted only of ten epistles of 
St Paul — the Pastorals being rejected — and a gospel beaiTng 
the name of St Luke, St Paul's disciple. In the epistles, 
it does not seem probable that he altered the words of the 
venerated master whose doctrine he claimed to have 
restored ; but the gospel which he used certainly difiered 
from the canonical gospel according to St Luke, though it 
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may be dotlbted whether Marcion himself introduced all 
the variations which were found in it'. 

He passed his days in ea^r contention against what he 
thought the prevalent Judaism of the Church, and in 

.nizing the societies of those whom he called his "coin- 
les in hate and persecution." And the discipline of these 
■BDcieties, however different from that of the Church, was 
by no means lax; if his teaching was antiuomian in its 
opposition to the Jewish law, he still inculcated an asce- 
ticism springing from the genuine devotion of the inner 
man to God. Those who did not rise to this asceticism, and 
those who were married', he retained in the ranks of the 
bt£chumens, hut to these he gave the privilege of being 
mt at all the rites of the Church; the gospel was for 
all, not merely for an inner circle of disciples. Like the 
Catholics, he baptized with water, he anointed with oil, he 
gave milk and honey to the neophytes, and bread to the 
communicants in the Eucharist ; but wine was absent; 
his disciples used neither wine nor flesh. A second and 
even a third baptism was permitted, and it is not impro- 
bable that for those who departed unbaptized a vicarious 
baptism was performed. Women were permitted to ad- 
minister the baptismal rite*. 

His pupil Apelles' taught that there was but one primal 
Power, the Good God; he it was who created the inter- 
mediate Being who made the world, the imperfections of 
which arise from lack of power in him who made it. Then 
intervened the Being who spake in a flame of fire to 
Moses, from whose inspiration sprang the Old Testament. 
At the prayer of the world-creator the Good God sent his 
Christ into the world. He appeared, lived, wrought and 
suffered in a real body, not of sinful flesh, but compounded 
direct from the pure elements without spot of sin, and 
resolved at death into the elements again. In bis later 
days Apelles seems to have given heed to the utterances 
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of a possessed maiden, Philumena, and to have more and 
more renounced Gnosticism and approached to the CathoUc 
faith. In hia disputation with Rhodon' he declared that 
all would be saved who placed their hope on the Crucified, 
provided that they were found in good works. 

The Marcionites maintained themselves as a distinct 
society as late as the sixth century, spht however by many 
schisms, and perverted by the speculations of adherents 
from various Gnostic sects. An inscription which once 
stood over the doorway of a Marcionite meeting-house, of 
the year 630 of the era of the Seleucidae (A. D. 318 — 
319), was found a few years ago in a Syrian village*. 

3. There has always existed in the Church, more or 
less openly, an opposition between established routine and 
the freer manifestation of religious emotion. In the Church 
of the second century the more ardent spirits began to 
feel that the love of many had waxed cold ; the expectation 
of the Coming of Christ was less vivid, the standard of 
Christian Ufe was lower, plain living and high thinking 
had declined, faith in the perpetual activity of the pro- 
phetic and other gifts of the Spirit was no longer, as it had 
once been, the great animating principle of the Church. 
A Church in which the sternest morality was not insisted 
upon se.emed to them no true branch of the Church of 
Christ. The true Church is where the Spirit is, not neces- 
sarily wherever the ecclesiastical organization is complete, 
With such as these the divine inbreathing, the personal 
ecstasy, of the prophet lifted him high above those whose 
authority depended upon mere ecclesiastical appointment. 
Such as these felt it a matter of life and death to maintain 
primitive Christianity — as they conceived it — against the 
increasing worldliness of the Church on the one hand, 
and its Gnostic departures from the simplicity of Christian 
doctrine on the other. 
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Their feeliugs gtuerally. and esfiecially the dosire to 
maintain the gifts of prophecy withiii the Church, found 
espressioQ in tne voice of Mont^nus, a Mysian, who about 
the year 130 began to claim to have received prophetic 
powers and a new revelation; his enemies said that he even 
claimed to be the Paraclete. All that can be said of him 
with certainty is, that he attracted to himself a largfe 
number of disciples, including several women of high social 
positiou, among whom the most conspicuous were Maxi- 
milla and Priscjlla, or — as she is sometimes called — Pnsca. 
These two constantly appear as his companions and as 
sharing in his spiritual gifts. Of the other women whoso 
utterances were received as divine revelation, the only 
names that have come down to us are those of the martyrs 

[Perpetua and Felicitas'. The Montanista maintained, as 
'flarher teachers had done", the perpetuity and necessity of 
jflie gifte of prophecy and vision. They received the whole 
of the Christian Scriptures; there was no heresy in their 
views with regai-d to the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit'. They held very earnest and very precise opinions 
as to the speedy coming of the Lord, and are said to 
have expected the descent of the New Jerusalem at a 
illage in Phrygia, Pepuza', whence they are not unfre- 
|uently called Pepuziani. Strangely enough, while inaist- 
me on the ever-present guidance of the Holy Spirit, they 
laid down precepts on permitted food and permitted acts 
which approached Judaic legalism. Their fasts were more 
numerous and more severe than those observed by the 
Church in general'. Marriage was permitted", though the 
married were clearly placed on a lower level than the 
unmarried, and probably remained in the ranks of the 
catechumens. Second maiTiages were utterly condemned', 
indeed they had often been condemned beforotime in 
! Church'. With regard to sin after baptism, the Spirit 
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declared through the new prophets, 'the Church has power 
to remit ain, but I will not do it lest others offend'.' Mar- 
tyrdom was by no means to be avoided by flight, but it 
was meritorious only if endured in faith and out of pure 
submission to God's will'. The one visible Church of Christ 
included all who had been duly baptized'; yet many of its 
members were merely psychic or "natural" men; the spiri- 
tual or pneumatic were those alone who accepted the higher 
teaching of the Spirit by t!ie mouth of His prophets, and 
each one of these was endued with a spiritual priesthood'. 
Some peculiar rites were attributed to them. That women 
prophesied in the churches is admitted on all hands, but 
there ia no reason to believe that this prophesying took 
place during divine service, or that women took any share 
in celebrating the mysteries'. The unmarried women were 
closely veiled in the churches. It is not wholly improbable 
that the Montanists performed vicarious baptism on behalf 
of those who had died unbaptized' ; such deaths were likely 
to be frequent in a society which detained the majority of 
its members in a long catechu menate. It is said that they 
used cheese in the Eucharist'; but this may probably have 
been as an offering, rather tian as a part of the actual 
Eucharistic celebration. That some disorder took place in. 
their assemblies is probable enough; there have perhaps 
never been assemblies of ecstatics and visionaries which 
have not fallen into occasional improprieties ; but it is im- 
possible t-o accept as true the charges of child-murder and 
of horrible food given in their secret ritas^ — charges pre- 
cisely similar to those of the heathen against the whole 
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\y of Christians — which were circulated in a later age'. 
^It is impossible to believe that TertuUian and Perpetua 
IbeloBged to a society capable of horrible crime in its secret 

lemblies. 
Teaching such as that of the Montanists naturally 
spread rapidly among the escitable people of Phrygia. 
The Church iu that region was alarmed ; councils of the 
faithful were held in which their t«nfta were condemned 
d themaelvea excommunicated'. Tidings of the proceed- 
gs in Asia soon reached the Asiatic colony in southern 
laul, and the confessors yet in bonds, under stress of per- 
secution, wrote letters in the interesta of peace both to the 
brethren in Asia and Phrygia, and to Elentherus bishop 
of Rome'. One bishop of Rome — either Eleutherus or 
Victor — acknowledged the prophetic gifts of Montanus, 
Frisca, and Maximilla, and gave peace to the Churches of 
Asia and Phrjgia; but Praxeaa by misrepresenting the 
prophets induced him to recall the letters of peace which 
he had issued and to withdraw his recognition'. Mon- 
tonism had probably at one time many adherents in Italy, 
but it was ID Africa that it won its most important con- 
quest, TertuUian, who gave to its cause all the warmth of 
his African nature and the skill of a practised advocate. 
iNo other of the sects of the ancient Church has the advan- 
tage of presenting itself to later times as pictured by its 
greatest convert. 

A provincial council at Iconium' in the first half of 
the third century declared Montanist baptism invahd, thus 
branding Montaiiism as a sect separate from the Church. 
Shortly afterwards Stephen, bishop of Rome, recognized it 
as valid'. Niceea passed the question over in silence. The 
^nod of Laodicea in the latter part of the third century 
enacted that the "Phrygians" should be catechized and 
baptized ere they were admitted to the Church; and the 
oscumeuical council of Constantinople' — even more strongly 
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— that the " Montanista, here called Phrygians," should be 
received into the Church in precisely the same manner in 
which pagans were received. Montanism was found worthy 
of notice even as late as the legislation of Justinian in the 
sixth century, and probably its later maDifestationa, when 
it was a mere despised sect, cast discredit on its earlier 
and purer time. But it was already practically extinct in 
the latter part of the fourth century, when — as Epiphanius 
tells ub' — it could point t« no prophet. Its real work was 
done in the protest which it made against spiritual dead- 
ness in the Church in the second and third centuries. 

4. The desire to explain the mystery of the universe, 
with its strange contrasts of good and evil, of order and 
anarchy, ia probably ineradicable from the heart of man; 
and with this has often been joined the pride of possessing 
a higher wisdom which the crowd of inferior beings can 
only approach in gross material symbols. Probably the most 
strilcing exhibition of these tendencies with which we are 
af;quainted is to be found in the various systems, existing 
in every part of the Roman empire in the early days of 
Christianity, which have received the general name of 
Gnostic'. 

The origin of these systems has been much disputed. 
The contemporary opponents of Gnosticism thought it 
little else than the Greek philosophy of religion putting 
on a mystic disguise*. Modem enquirers have traced it 
to the Zoroastrian system of the Zendaveata, to the Hebrew 
Eabbala, to the Talmud, to the teaching of the Buddhists. 
The very variety of these theories shows that no one of 
them accounts for all the phenomena; the influence of all 
may be found in one or other of the Gnostic systems; the 
antithesis of Light and Darkness reminds us of Persia, the 
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series of emanntioDS &oiu the divine Essence rci-AUs the 
Buddhists, while tho allegory not seldom resembles that 
of the Hebrew Kabbala. In cities like Alexaodna, Aiitioch 
aud Ephcsus these theories ran together and met with 
aasceut Chiistiauity. 

Gnosis ('yfruo-if ) is knowledge ; in a special sense, an 
iuuer and deeper knowledge of the mystery of existence, 
not accessible to the vulgar and a source of pride to the 
initiated, ■ But the Gnosticism with which wc are con- 
cerned, the Gnosticism which came in contact with Chris- 
tianity, has certain special characteristics. 

In the first place, some evil principle, generally identi- 
fied with matter, is held to oppose the pure creative 
energy of the Divinity. In nothing is the pagan origin 
of the system more distinctly visible than in this ; for 
ancient speculation rarely rises to the conception of one 
sole creative Will. All Gnostic systems derive the universe 
from the contact of Spirit with Matter; but Spirit must 
lower itself by a gradual descent to Matter; the great 
gulf between the two is bridged over by a long series 
of emanations from the highest or absolute Being. These 
emanations, under the; name of jEons (atwi/E;), occupy a 
very important place in most Gnostic systems. 

The same etfort to provide a medium between spirit 
and matter is found in the Gnostic conception of a 
"psychic" or animal principle between the purely spiritual 
or "pneumatic," and the mere material or "hylic" portion 
of this universe. The actual creation of the visible and 
palpable world is ofteu attributed to Demiurgus, the 
working or forming deity whose special realm is "psychic," 
separated from the Most High God by a long series of 
leons, and acting on matter as His subordinate. In 
several of the systems this Demiurgus or handicraft- 
deity is identiBed with the God of the Jews; yet tho con- 
ception itself seems to be derived firom Plato' whose 
creator of heaven and earth is a demiurgus, superior in- 
deed to the gods of the old mythology, but subject to the 
eternal forms which rule the universe. 

So far, Gnosticism seems to have no very obvious 
contact with Chriatianity ; it has however in fact a very 
intimate connexion both with Christianity and with Ju- 
J UepuUk, Yii. p. 730 ; TiiiMus, p. 28. 
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daism. In the first place, many of the Gnostic thoosophiata 
professed to draw much of their Bjatem from the Scriptures. 
Just as Philo and his school found a whole system of 
Platonic philosophy in the plain facts of scripture history, 
so, by the help of allegoric or esoteric explanations, these 
Gnostics found in the sacred books a whole series of divine 
beings or emanations. The number thirty, the years of 
our Lord's life when He began His ministrj-, became the 
number of the Valentinian Kons; the lost sheep of the 
parable became Achamoth, the lower or earthly wisdom 
wandering from its true home. Nor did the Gnostics 
appeal only to Scripture; they set up a tradition of 
their own against that of the Church. The disciples of 
Carpocrates, for instance, asserted that Jesus had imparted 
their doctrine in secret to His Apostles, bidding them in 
turn impart it to faithful and worthy men'; the Ophites 
declared that the Lord in the interval between His Resur- 
rection and Ascension had taught their peculiar wisdom to 
those few disciples whom He found worthy of so great a 
trust'; or that James the Lord's brother had disclosed it to 
Mariamne'; Basilides professed to derive his system from 
Glaucias, an interpreter of St Peter, Valentinus his from 
one Thetidas, a companion of St Paul*; both appealed to 
the traditions of Matthias'*; and Ptolemy the Valentinian 
claimed an "apostolic tradition" which had come down to 
him through a succession of persons'. 

All Gnostic teachers taught their disciples to look for 
some kind of Redemption. This was generally regarded 
as the liberation of the pneumatic element from the 
bonds of matter, the escape of the spiritual man from 
the realm of the lower world-forming deity. This Re- 
demption was said to be effected by one of the jEous, 
of which the man Christ Jesus was merely the instrument, 
we may almost say the mask or disguise. All the Gnostica 
differed widely from the Catholic teaching on the Person 
of Christ. Many taught that He had but a scorning body 
and suffered only in appearance {vara taKtjijiv), whence 
they received the name of DocetiE (AoitJjToi). 
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Again, all the Gnostic leaders in aorae shape or other 
took up a definite position, friendly or hostile, to Judaism. 
In the older and more numerous systems, both Judaism 
and heathendom are represented aa preparing the way for 
the advent of the complete and perfect religion, their own; 
there is no essential opposition between them. In spite of 
innumerable differences of detail, they agree in this, that 
the old religions of the world were a preparation for the 
complete and perfect religion. The disciples of Marcion 
indeed, as we have seen, supposed Christianity to be in 
absolute contrariety both to Judaism and heathenism ; 
while the Gnosticism of the Judaizers tended to the exal- 
tation of Judaism; but neither of these systems can be 
considered as purely and simply Gnostic. 

The moral system of the Gnostics was the natural 
outcome of their religion. As they regarded matter as 
the seat of evil, morality consisted to a large extent of the 
struggle to free the spiritual principle from the influence 
of matter, that bo it might acquire Gnosis. Hence the 
really serious and religious Gnostics tended to asceticism. 
Some allowed marriage, some even enjoined it on the 
"spiritual"; some — as Saturninus and Tatian — seem to 
have forbidden it either altogether, or at least for those 
who would be perfect The coarser natures among them, 
on the other hand, drew very different conclusions from 
the same premiss, and scorned the ordinary restraints of 
social decency. Mere outward acts were, they contended, 
indifferent, as matter was distinct from spirit; self-restraint 
was of little value in those who had never tasted the 
delights of dissoluteness; the real victory was for tho 
spirit to stand unconquered amid the passions of the 
lower nature. Carpocrates and Prodicus, as also the later 
Marcosians, are said to have taken this direction. Gnostics 
of this kind, as was natural, readily conformed to pagan 
worship, and despised those who endured martyrdom for 
conscience' sake. 

The rise of Gnosticism is coseval with that of Chris- 
tianity, We can scarcely doubt that when Simon Magus 
in Samaria was accepted by the people as "that power of 
God which is called Great'," he had given himself out to 
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be aome kind of Gnostic emaaation from tiie divinity. He 
waa regarded indeed in later times as the head and source 
of heresy'. We find diatinct traces of Gnosis, probably 
in an Essenic form, at CoIossbb' in the days of St Paul, 
and again we meet with an angelology, which is apparently 
Gnostic, in the letters to Timothy. It was against Docet- 
ism that St John wrote of Hira Whom hia eyes had seen 
and his hands handled. The Nicolaitans of the Apoca- 
lypse and the false teachers of the Epistle of Jude may 
probably have based their licentious views on Gnostic 
speculations. Towards the end of the Apostolic Age 
Cerinthus' propagated views akin to Gnosticism in the 
district of Asia Minor which was under the influence of St 
John, saying that the Christ descended on Jesus, who was 
mere man, at his baptism, and that while Jesus suffered, 
the Christ ascended again into heaven. 

In the age immediately succeeding that of the Apostles, 
the simple, practical nature of the Church's work, pressed 
upon it as it was by surrounding heathenism, was not 
favourable to the spread of Gnosticism; it gained more 
influence as the desire grew stronger for theoretic com- 
pleteness in the teaching of theology. 

Basilides*, one of the most famous Gnostic teachers, 
a younger contemporary of Cerinthus, was said to be a 
Syrian by birth, but passed the greater part of his active 
life in Alexandria, and there his son also, Isidorus, became 
a famous teacher. About the same time flourished Carpo- 
crates', an Egyptian, and hb son Epiphancs, as also the 
Syrian Satuminus' or Satumilus. Even in these early 
days of Gnosticism, its systems present the greatest diver- 
sities. 

In Valentinus', an Alexandrian settled in Rome, the 
speculative and imaginative development of Gnosticism 
reached its highest point, He produced in fact a highly 
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poetic account of the creation and constitution of the uni- 
verse, from the point of view of a thoughtful and cultivated 
heathen. Hia school, which aplit into an Eastern and » 
Western (or Italian) branch, produced many distinguiBhed" 
teachers ; Heracleon, agaiust whom Origin wrote hia com- 
ment ou St John; Ptolom^us', Marcus', Bardaisau or 
Bardeaanes' an Armenian who lived long in Edeasa, and 
who is said to have been the first of Syrian hymn-writers. 
Contemporary with Valcntinua was Cerdo, who initiated 
Marcion' in Gnostic tenets. To this period also belongs 
the restless Tatian", who, after passing through the most 
various forms of religion, at last settlea in Gnostici.sm. His 
disciples received tne names of £ncratites, from the ex- 
cessive rigour of their lives; of Hydroparastata; or Aquarii, 
from then- abstinence from wine even in the Holy Com- 
munion ; and sometimes that of Severiani, from one Severus, 
who was a pupil of Tatian. This sect still existed in the 
fourth century. The Ophites', or Naasaeni', who re- 
garded the serpent as the beginner of true knowledge and 
the great benefactor of mankind, probably existed before 
Christianity, though their Gnostic development may have 
been as late as the second centuiy. With these we may 
reckon the Sethiani, the Cainites, the Peratici, and the 
Gnostic Justin' with his followers. To the second century 
also we may refer a Gnostic of Arabian origin, mentioned 
only by Hippolytus, Monoimus* or Menahem. 

It IS difficult to estimate the number and the influence 
of the Gnostics. Nowhere does it appear that the Gnostic 
community was superior to the Catholic Church of the 
place, but almost everywhere there were Gnostics, and 
Gnostics distinguished by intellectual activity and bold- 
ness. There was much in Gnosticism to attract the 
Greeks ; its generally anti-Jiidaic spirit, its promise of a 
conquest over matter and an advance to the fulness and 
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perfection of knowledge, the imaginativeness of its adven- 
turous systems, the ease with which it adopted votaries. 
But it nevertheless could not endure the steady, disciplined 
atta:ck of the Church ; its unsubstantial pageants vanished 
before the light of truth; in the third century it had 
already lost its creative force, in the fourth it is powerless; 
in the sixth it vanishes, leaving hardly a wreck behind. 

The effeeta of Gnosticism on the Church were by no 
meiuis wholly disastrous. The efforts of the Gnostics to 
construct a system which should explain all the varied and 
perplexing phenomena of the universe, led the Christian 
ttiachers to point out with more distinctness that they were 
explained by the principles already revealed in Christ. 
The contest with men so able and so well acquainted with 
pagan philosophy as many of the Gnostic teachers were led 
to the more systematic development of Christian theology; 
and as a truly Christian theology was developed, the 
Jewish elements in the Church fell more and more into the 
background. It is very largely due to the pressure of 
Gnosticism that art and literature were enlisted in the 
service of the Church. But these benefits were counter- 
balanced by serious evils. The Redemption which Gnosti- 
cism offered was merely knowledge, which certainly tended 
to puff men up with a vain sense of their own superiority. 
Its systems were based not upon historic reality, but upon 
the mere creations of erratic fancy in an ideal world. 
Gnostic asceticism and Gnostic laxity both found their 
way into the Church, and corrupted the pure springs of 
Christian morality. It is not wonderful then that the 
Catholic teachers, conscious that the religion of Christ 
is for man, as man, not for a select cotene of initiated ; 
conscious that speculation is not religion, and that life, as 
well as truth, is to be found in Christ; it is not wonder- 
ful that such teachers set themselves emphatically to 
oppose the claims and the allurements of the Gnostics. 
Faith conquered knowledge falsely so called. 

5. In the third century arose on the eastern frontier 
of the Empire a system which was destined to trouble the 
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Churcli for many a year. This was the doctrine of Mani, 
or ManichiEus, which was iuits origin a reuewaland reform 
of the old Zoroastrian teaching, with, probably, aome ad- 
mixtui'e of Buddhism. This religion adopted aa it spread 
westward a certain colouring of Christian ideas and phrases, 
but it remained a foreign and rival power, not a heresy 
developed from the bosom of the Church itself. 

The accounts of Mani's life given by the Eastern' and 
the Western' authorities differ materially. We can hardly 
say of him with any degree of certainty more than this : 
that in the revival of national and religious Ufe in Persia 
which took place under the native dynasty of the Saa- 
sanidsa. Mam, a member of a distinguished Magian family, 
became prominent as a teacher. By his eloquence and his 
many accomplishments he acquired fame and influence, 
and the favour of more than one Persian king, but was at 
last cruelly put to death by Varanes [BehramJ the Second. 

Mani attempted, as many had done before him, to 
explain the enigmas of human life by the supposition of 
two eternal all-pervading principles, a good and a bad ; 
the good Ood and his realm of light are opposed to the 
Evil Spirit and his realm of darkness ; good stru^Ies with 
evil. After long internal conflict, the devilish powers 
drew together their forces on one tremendous day to battle 
against the army of light. The first-born of God, the 
pattern man, fought with the help of the five pure ele- 
ments, Ught, fire, air, earth, and wator, for the realm of 
goodness, was overthrown, and again delivered, leaving 
behind some portion of his light in the power of darkness. 
For the reception of this, God caused the Living Spirit to 
form the material universe, in which the vital force, or 
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" soul of the world," is the fragment of light which is held 
in the bonds of darkness. To redeem this light from its 
bondage God sent forth two powers, Christ and the Holy 
Spirit ; the one as Sun and Moon, the other as the sether 
or pure supra-mundane atmosphere, attract to themselves 
the elements of light enveloped in earth. To retain these 
elements of light, the Evil Spirit formed man after the 
image of the pattern-man, making of him a microcosm, 
in which hght and darkness mingled as in the great world. 
Man then had within himself two vital principles, the 
reasonable soid, which aspires to the source of light, and 
the unreasonable soul, full of passionate lusts and longinga; 
hence he was constantly subject to the crafts and deceits 
of the evil one. Then appeared Christ in his own person 
upon earth, in a seeming-human body, and seemed to 
suffer death. The design of the coming of the "Jesus 
patibilis" was by his attractive force to draw to himself 
the kindred spirit distributed throughout the world of 
nature and of man. He began the work of setting free 
the imprisoned particles of light. But even the apostles 
misunderstood him through the force of Jewish prejudice ; 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament were the work of evil 
spirits; those of the New were comipted, partly by the 
mistakes of men, partly by the guile of demons ; Mani, the 
promised Paraclete, came to reveal all mysteries and to 
teach the means whereby the nobler part of the imiverse 
may be freed; his writings alone are the guide to all 
truth. In the end, the light shall be separated from the 
darkness, and the powers of darkness mutually destroy 
each other. 

Like several of the Gnostic sects, Maui divided his 
community into the two classes of Initiated, or Chosen, 
and Hearers or Catechumens; the latter were prepared 
by a long course of instruction for the revelation of the 
mysteries of man and nature which was to be granted to 
them in the higher stage. These, during their cate- 
chumenate, received indulgence' for the enjoyment of the 
ordinaiT pleasures of life in consequence of the intercession 
of the Chosen. The society was organized in direct imita- 
tion of the Catholic Church ; during Mani's life, he waa 
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himself the head of his Church ; after his death, bis place 
TPraa supplied by a Bucceaaion of vieare or hcmn-tenenUs. 
The representative of the founder was supported and 
assisted by a body of twelve Masti^rs or Apostles, under 
whom were seventy-two bishops, and under these ag^ 
a body of presbyters and deacons. All theao were taken 
from the luitiated. These elect disciples received the 
seal of the mouth, the hand, and the bosom; the first 
symbolized their abstinence from all calumny and evil- 
speaking, aa well as from flesh and all intoxicating drinks ; 
tiie second their desisting from all common toil, and from 
every act injurious to the life whether of man or beast; 
the third their refraining from all indulgence of fleshly 
lust. The Hearers, not yet bound to bo strict an ob- 
servance, were permitted to engage in trade and agri- 
culture, and had to provide food for the Initiated, who 
were above terrestrial cares. The ministers of the Mani- 
sect were said to grant absolution with too great 
readiness for sins committed, as sins were regarded rather 

the work of the evil principle within him than of the 
'man himself; as misfortunes rather than crimes. 

Their exoteric worship seems to have been extremely 
simple, without altars or elaborate ceremony ; Sunday was 
a fast-day ; a great annual festival, called the Feast of the 
Bema or pulpit, was held in Mareh to commemorate the 
tragic death of Maui ; and a magnificent pulpit, as symbol 
of the teaching power of the Paraclete, stood in Manichaean 
meeting-houses, raised on five steps, the symbols perhaps 
of the five pure elements. The esoteric worship of the 
initiated was kept a close secret. It was thought to con- 
sist of baptism in oil, and the participation of a sacred 
feast without wine, a parody of the Eucharist. 

In spite of the terrible fate of Mani, his disciples 
rapidly increased in numbers ; they spread in a short time 
iamx Persia over Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine, over 
Egypt and North Afnca, and even reached Italy, Gaul, 
and Spain. But a few years after the death of Mani, we 
find Diocletian, who hated religious division in general 
and a new sect fi«m the hostile realm of Persia in par- 
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Airica, a^nst this abominable gang of Manichseans, and 
condemmng their chiefs to the names, their adherents to 
beheading and confiscation of goods. They spread how- 
ever notwithstanding; and, though their public worship 
was suppressed in the sixth century, we find scattered 
secret societies of Manichasana late in the Middle Ages, if 
indeed they can be said to be even now extinct. 

6. In the stir of parties and the struggles of sects 
there became manifest a great unity, the Catholic Church'; 
the Church not of Paul or Cephas, of Montanus or 
Marcion, but of Christ. In the midst of the winds of 
doctrine which blew from all quarters, men felt it the 
more necessary to take their stand upon the Rock. The 
great mass of the disciples clung to the central truths of 
Christian doctrine, which were neither Judaic nor Gnostic, 
but Christian and Apostolic. They felt that behind all 
partial views were truths which are indeed universal, 
destined for all men ; in spite of all divisions, there was 
still one ail-embracing or "Catholic" Church", of which 
particular Churches were members. The divisions of the 
early generations played a large part in bringing these 
things into distinct consciousneaa, Even St Paul in his. 
lifetime appealed against the strange opinions of isolated 
innovators to the greater antiquity and universality of the 
true faith'; and after the death of the last surviving 
Apostle, it was even more necessary to appeal to such a 
standard against the almost infinite variety of opinioris 
which claimed to be in somn Eort Christian. The sense of 
unity and continuity to which the early writers appeal 
was brought into greater prominence as it was brought 
into danger. 

And as the expectation of the speedy coming of aji 
earthly reign of Christ faded away, the conception of the 
Church as itself the earthly province of the Kingdom of 
God asserted its true place in men's minds. It presented 
itself as a divine institution, a means of deliverance from 
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the world and of adoption into the heavenly kingdom. 
It is the guardian of the truth committed to it, and the 
bestower of grace through the Word and the Sacraments 
which Christ ordained. The ministry is divinely instituted 
as a continuation of the apostolic office. It is the Church 
under the guidance of the successors of the Apostles which 
JB recognized aa the Apostolic Church; it is the whole 
i-oongregation of Christian people dispersed throughout the 
>Torld which is recognized as Catholic. To belong to the 
Catholic Church is not only to hold the true faith, but to 
be a member of that great and unique organization to 
which its Lord has given exceeding great and precious 
privileges and promises. To be outside this organization, 



to be disowned by it, is the last and most fatal of 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE THEOLOGT OF THE CHUBCH AHD ITS OPPONENTS. 

1. Tfe human mind naturally attempts to connect 
and ayatcniatize the truths imparted to it; it is intolerant 
of mere isolated fragments of truth. And this systema- 
tizing faculty, working upon the truths revealed in Christ, 
produced in the course of ages the fabric of Christian 
theology. But in the early years of the Church it was 
perceived that there must be some limitation of the truths 
which could be considered Christian ; neither the pretended 
revelations and traditions of the Gnostics, for instance, nor 
the apocryphal books of soine other sects, could be admit- 
ted to be sources of Christian doctrine. What then are 
the genuine sources of Christian truth ? 

A. In the first place, Holy Scripture'. The Scriptures 
of the Old Testament were received from the first in all 
the Churches as authoritative declarations of the Divine 
Will. But here the question arose, what was to be under- 
stood under the name " Holy Scripture " ? The Hebrew 
Canon' was indeed defined, but several later works of 
Palestinian and Egyptian Jews, though never received by 
the Hebrew doctors aa equal with the ancient Sacred 
Books, were thought by many to possess some degree of 
authority. And to the great mass of Christians, the books 
of the ancient Jewish Canon and the recent additions were 
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known alik<! in the Greek language. It was not easy 
■to distinguish the " Canonical ' from the " Apocryphal " 
books — to use the terms by which they came to be desig- 
nated in later times — when all came before them in the 
same form and with no outward marks of distinction. 
lAnd this confusion was propagated in the West by the old 
jLatin Version, which was made from the Greek. The 
prevalence of this uncertainty induced Melito of Sardes to 
anquire in the East for the true canon of the ancient 
Books. The list of the Books of the Old Testament which 
he gives' exactly coincides with that of the English 
Church, except in the exclusion of the book of Esther. 
Origen* gives in the main the same catalogue, including 
Jfiather, and perhaps also Baruch. Although, however, 
jnen whose attention had been specially directed to the 
mibject distinguished between the ancient Hebrew books 
nnd the later additions, many early writers quote Apo*;ry- 

Khal books as of authoiity. In the case of the New Tes- 
iment, we have to do with the formation of a Canon, not 
Btith the recognition of one already formed. While the 
teaching of the Apostles, and of others who had seen the 
Jjord, was still fresh in the minds of the brethren, the 
need of an authentic written standard of the facts and 
doctrines of the Gospel was scarcely felt. The " word " 
was a message or proclamation; it was heard, received, 
banded down. But as this word died away, a variety of 
fc written documents claimed to supply its place. It is clear 
Hliowever that, from the earliest date at which we could 
Vexpect to find evidence of such a fact, the Four Gospels 
■which we recognize occupied a place apart ; the picture of 
Christ which we find in the earliest Christian writers is 
the picture which we find in the Gospels and not elsewhere. 
Both in orthodox and heretical writers there is a constancy 
of reference to the now-received Gospels such as cannot 
be produced in favour of any other writings whatever. 
Ireniens, connected by only one intervening link with St 
r John, distinctly recognizes four Gospels' — undoubtedly our 
Efbur — and no more, as the authentic pillars of the Church. 
■The Apostolical Epistles from the first claimed to be some- 
"ihing more than occasional writings'; and as eai'Iy as the 
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time when the Second Epistle of St Peter was written, the 
Epistles of St Paul were clearly regarded as Scripture', 
Basilides the Gnostic, about the year 125, quotes as Scrip- 
ture tte Epistle to the Bomans and the First to the Corin- 
thians'. Clement of Alexandria rocognizea " the Apostle " 
— the collection of apostolic writiugs— as correlative to 
" the Gospel '." Tertullian speaks expressly of the "New 
Testament " aa consisting of " the Gospels " and " the 
Apostle *." The earliest testimonies to the existence of 
the New Testament as a whole are the catalogue con- 
tained in the famous Muratorian Fragment', written about 
A.D. 170, a Western document; and the Syriac version of 
the New Testament, called Peshito, made about the same 
period, which to a great extent agrees with it. In the third 
century testimony is abundant to the general reception as 
Scripture of nearly all the books of the New Testament 
which we at present acknowledge. Certain books — the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, of Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, 
James, and the Apocalypse — were not received as canonical 
with the same absolute unanimity as the rest. Of these it 
may be said, that by the end of the third century "the 
Apocalypse was universally received, with the single ex- 
ception of Dionysius of Alexandria, by all the writers of 
the period; and the Epistle to the Hebrews by the 
Churches of Alexandria, Aaia(?), and Syria, hut not by 
those of Africa and Rome. The Epistles of St James and 
St Jude were little used, and the Second Epistle of St 
Peter was barely known '." And the reverence with which 
the books of the New Testament were received was due to 
the belief that their writers had the special guidance of 
the Holy Spirit'. The Scriptures are divine writings, 
oracles of God, writings of the Lord". The prophets spoke 
as they were moved by a spirit given by God', yet in such 

' WeBtoott, Introd. to the Qoi- 
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a way that the spirits of the prophets were subject to the 
prophets, not in the blind furor or ecstasy of a pagan 
soothsayer'. The recognitiou of the guidance of the Spirit 
granted to the sacred writers did not blind the early 
Fathers to the differences of their gifts. Both Ireuteus' 
und Origen' made excellent remarks on the peculiarities of 
tJie style of St Paul, and TertuUian speaks of him in the 
early days of hia discipleship as Still raw in grace*, as if 
'Capable of after-development. 

It waa an object of great importance with the early 
defenders of the faith to shew the essential harmony of the 
Old Testament with the New, a harmony which Marcion 
and some others denied. It is in view of such an opinion 
.that Iren£eu3° lays down, that it is the same Householder 
who bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old, 
Both the Old Testament and the New were brought forth 
by one and the same Word of God, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The two Testaments are the two pillars upon which rests 
the mighty structure of the Church, The method of the 
ancient interpretation of Scripture is, for the most part, 
neither historical nor philological ; it is the effort of pious 
and believing minds to find in the books for which they 

I felt so much reverence the greatest amount of edification 
for their souls. 
B, But the appeal to the Scriptures against heresy was 
not in all cases conclusive. Many of the early Christians 
knew little of them ; they had believed without paper and 
ink'. Aud it was difficult for the orthodox teachers to 
refute the allegorical interpretations by means of which 
many heretics thrust their own opinions into Scripture, for 
they themselves also practised the same method. Heretics 
frequently claimed to possess the only key to its meaning. 
The early teachers did in fact appeal to the doctrine of 
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the Apostles, as inaintained in the Churchea which thtsy 
had founded. They appealed to the actually existing 
faith in the Churches of such cities a,a Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Ephesus, Alexaodria, Ck)rinth, Philippi, Thcssalouica, Rome. 
Ireuieus' claimed the authority of his old friend and 
master ; Polyearp had seen an apostle, Valentiuua had not. 
He claimed the authority of the Church of Ephesus, 
founded hy St Paul, instructed by St John ; and generally 
appealed to the store of faith left by the Apostles iu the 
Churches. In precisely the same strain Tertullian' affirms, 
that what the Apostles taught is to be discovered through 
the Churches which they founded, in which they preached, 
to which they wrote. That doctrine is to be held true, 
which agrees with that of the apostolic Churches, the 
sources and springs of faith. 

And it wag natural and indeed necessary that the 
essence of the apostolic teaching, as it was found in the 
memories of the Churches and in the writings of the New 
Testameutj should bo summed up in a brief aud easily 
grasped shape for the use of the faithful. Such a Riile of 
Faith, Rule of the Church, Rule of Tnith", or by whatever 
name it may be called, does in fact soon make its appear- 
ance. No such Rule, as far as we know, was drawn up hy 
any Apostle or by the Apostles collectively, yet a document 
which set forth the pnmitive doctrine naturally claimed 
the authority of Christ and the Apostles, It was given by 
teachers in a briefer or more extended forra as circum- 
stances required, so that it has come down to us in several 
shapes, in which we may generally trace the special errors 
against which they are directed. 

Traces of such a Rule are found in Ignatius' aud iu 
Justin Martyr'. But it is in Irenieua" first that we find a 
tolerably complete summary of the Faith which the Chiirch 
dispersed throughout the world had received from the 
Apostles and their disciples ; the belief in one God, the 
Father All -Sovereign', who made heaven and earth ; in 
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one Christ Jeaua, the Sou of God, who waa incaniatc for 
our salvation ; and in the Holy Spirit, who through the 
prophets proclaimed the life and death, the resurrection 
ana ascension of our beloved Lord, and His coming again 
in the glory of the Father, to raise np all flesh of all man- 
kind, and to do just judgment upon all. The short Rule 
given by Tertullian' coincides in substance with that of 
Irenteua, with the addition that the Virgin Mary and 
Pontius Pilate are mentioned by name. In Origen ' the 
statement of the Rule is mingled with paraphrastic com- 
ment referring to opinions of the writer's own time, but 
it is easy to see that the substance of the faith taught in 
Alexandria was identical with that of Qaul and of Africa. 
The same may be said of the summary of apostolic teach- 
ing given in the Apostolical Constitutions , where it is 
remarkable that the twelve Apostles, with St James the 
Lord's brother and St Paul, are said to have drawn up this 
" Catholic teaching " for the use of those to whom the 
oversight of the Church had been entrusted. In these 
formularies we have not mere individual utterances, but 
the expression of what the Church at large felt to be the 
essence of its faith. These cardinal truths remain fixed 
and firm, while matters of conduct and oiganization admit 
of change from time to time under the influence of the 
grace of God'. But custom and tradition are by no means 
to be followed contraiy to the words of Christ'. 

Side by side with the conception of Catholicity was 
developed that of Heresy". They who did not accept 
in its fulness the apostolic doctrine embodied in the Rule 
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of Faith were heretics. Heretics, saya Irenieus', offer 
strange fire; doctrinea, that is, strange to the Church. 
They are a rebellious minority. It ia of the essence of 
heresy that it claims to be Christian; that it disguises false 
doctnne under Christian terms ; that it offers, as Ignatius* 
says, a deadly poison mixed with honey-wine ; its wolves 
pass for sheep, its wild beasts for men. It springs from 
unbridled self-assertion. It is a later birth, while Catholic 
doctrine is from the beginning, and therefore true'. The 
duty of Christians is to avoid heretics, but to pray for 
them, that they may be brought to repentance*. The 
Church was continually arming itself against heresy, and 
80 to some extent modified its own attitude. 

Akin to the Rule of Faith, though distinct from it in 
origin, is the baptismal Confession. From the earliest 
times a profeR^ion of faith was required of him who would 
be baptized. When the Lord charged His Apostles to 
admit men to discipleship by baptism into the Name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost", it ia 
clear that He required faith in the Holy Trinity as a 
condition. A man must "confess the good confession*" 
in order to receive baptism. But in the course of a few 
generations it came to pass that the candidate was re- 
quired to answer "somewhat more than the Lord laid 
down in the Gospel'." Something was added of the 
Church", perhaps also the resurrection of the flesh". 

2. The central belief of Christians in one God, creator, 
ruler, Bustainer of the universe, was contradictory to poly- 
theism. One of their first tasks was to persuade the heathen 
that their rejection of a plurality of deities and of visible 
objects of worship, was not atheism. In controversy with 
them they appealed both to the works of nature, and to 
man's inborn, spontaneous recognition of a supreme deity, 
when his eyes were not blinded that they saw not. The 
man who Imows himself, shall know God". In the Chris- 
tian conceptions of the deity we see a certain variation in 
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teachers of different schools. TertuHian' ascribes a bodily 
form to God, but then he undefstanda by " body" any 
medium by which " an existing thing manifests its exist- 
ence;" his "body" is not necessarily gross and palpable. 
At the other extreme are the Alexandrian theologians, 
whose great effort it was to keep the conception of God 
clear of the conditions of time and sense. Origen naturally 
would not hear of God's being described as in any sense 
corporeal. 

Unlike the heathen philosophers. Christian teachers 
almost invariably held that God had made the world, 
not from pre-existing formless matter, but from nothing' ; 
that He wna the cause of matter as well aa of form. Justin 
Martyr' and Athenaguras' are apparent rather than real 
exceptions. No one of the early writers has more vigorously 
attacked the pagan view than Tertullian, in his treatise 
against Hermogenes. Against the Gnostics the doctors 
of the Church earnestly contend that no inferior handi- 
craft deity was the creator of the world, but the very 
same almighty Power who redeemed it And agaiust 
the Gnostics also it was maintained, that it was not in 
consequence of any overpowering necessity, but of His 
own will, of His own love, that God made the world. The 
pagan notion of a supreme Destiny or Fate, to which even 
gods were subject, was rejected. God was the creator 
not only of the visible universe, but also of the invisible 
world of angels and spirits, by whose agency He rules the 
world. 

3. But if the unity of the Deity was carefully asserted 
by the early Church against pagan polytheism and Gnostic 
diialism, no less earnestly was it maJutiiiued that in this 
Unity is a Trinity of Persons, equally divine', This One 
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God in Three Persona ia the object of Christian worship 
and contemplation'. In the early ages it was sought to 
give adequate espresaion to the central blessing of Christi- 
anity, the union of the life of God with the life of Man ; 
and this end could only be attained by such a conception 
of the divine and human in Christ Jesus as should maJte 
clear both the perfect God and perfect Man in Christ, and 
this without confusion of Persons. Hence the Ebionite 
conception of Christ as a being essentially human, though 
filled with the Spirit of God and even in wondrous wise 
begotten of the Spirit, was rejected as altogether short of 
the truth. Equally inadequate was the conception of a 
being essentially divine, seemingly appearing in human 
fonn, or seemingly united with the man Jesus. All con- 
ceptions, in a word, were rejected, which seemed to en- 
danger either the true divimty of the Son of God, or the 
true humanity of the Son of Man, or the true union of 
God and Man in one Christ. If it is in Christ that the 
one real Atonement is made between God and Man, faith 
must contemplate in Him at once God with us and the 
true and perfect Man. 

Thw it was which the Church of the early ages set 
itself to express in its teaching. The earliest pagan wit- 
ness testifies expressly that Christians sang a hymn to 
Christ as God'. Clement of Rome', Barnabas*, Ignatius*, 
without special exactness of expression, assert the tran- 
scendent dignity of the Person of the Son. 

The word Logos (Koyov), already used by Philo to 
designate both the reason and the creative utterance of 
God, was applied by St John to the incarnate Son, and, 
after him, by Justin Martyr and other Apologists. The 
Logas is, in the usage of the latter, the deity in Christ, as 
distinct from His human nature'. The Logos existed 
with the Father at first only potentially, but was brought 
into actual existence before the creation of the world and 
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with a view to that creation'. God manifests Himself in 
Him, jimt as humaa reason is manifested in the utterance 
of an articulate word'. The Word is in this mode of 
conception subordinate. Irenieus' on the other hand 
deprecates aa over-subtle all speculation on the manner 
in which the Son was produced from the Being of the 
Father, while holding fast the doctrine of His divinity. 
As regards the Holy Spirit, difficulties arose from the 
attempt to explain to the understanding His essence and 
relation to the Father. Some, as Theophilus*, made the 
Logos coordinate with the Wisdom or Holy Spirit of God; 
some, afi Justin, seera to make little distinction between , 
Logos and Spirit'; Logos, Spirit, Power, seem almost 
identical terms. 

Several teachers deviated from the Catholic doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity, tending towards one of two extremes. 
Either, in their anxiety to preserve the unity of God, they 
identified the Father and the Son, or they made the Son, 
however exalted, something less than God. The first, 
starting from the cardinal truth of the divine Unity, con- 
tended that the advocates of a Trinity preached two or 
three gods, and called themselves advocates of the mon- 
archy' of the Deity. This "Monarchian" tendency de- 
veloped itself in different directions. 

One party held that the Supreme Being simply worked 
upon or iiifiueneed the man Christ. This opinion had 
several adherents. Theodotus was the first who. since the 
days of the Ebionites, taught that the Lord was mere 
man, for which heresy he was excommunicated by Victor, 
bishop of Rome. The same view was maintained by 
another Theodotus, a money-changer, and also by Arte- 
mon', who further maintained that hia view was that of 
the primitive Church. In this class must also probably 
be included those whom Epiphaniua' calls Alogi, who 
rejected the whole doctrine of the Logos. But the moat 
conspicuous of those who maintained this heresy is Paul 
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of Samosata, the worldly, splendour-ioving bishop of 
Antioch iu Syria- He denied that the Son of God came 
down from Heaven, and asserted that Christ was a mere 
natural man like other men'. God's Logos and God's 
Spirit remained always in God, just as a man's Reason 
or Discourse remains in his own heart ; the Son was no 
distinct substance or person {nrf elvai ivvir'i<narov), but 
in God Himself; the Logos came and dwelt in Jesus, who 
was a man ; but the divme Wisdom dwelt in Him not in 
essence, but as a quality. He denied that his doctrine 
involved the sutfering of God tho Father, saying that 
the Word alone wrought upon Christ, and ascended again 
to the Father". Paul was deposed by a synod held at 
Antioch' in the year 269, but his party, under the name 
of Paulianifits or oamosatenians, maintained itself into the 
fourth century. 

Others again altogether obliterated the distinction 
between the Father and the Son. The first who became 
conspicuous by the advocacy of this confusion was Praxeas, 
who came from Asia Minor to Rome in the days of 
Eleutherus and Victor, and combatted Montanist views 
with great success. His doctrine of the Person of Christ 
is saia to have found considerable acceptance in the im- 
perial city. Tertullian says of him, with characteristic 
vigour, that he accomplished two tasks for the devil — he 
banished prophecy and introduced heresy, he put to flight 
the Paraclete and crucified the Father*. He seems to 
have taught, that the Father and the Son were one 
Person, the former in a spiritual state of existence, the 
latter in the flesh. It follows that the Father must have 
suffered for us, whence those who held this opinion re- 
ceived the name of Patripaasians'. 
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Similar views were propounded by Noetus', a native 
of Smyrna, where he was excommunicated for his heresy 
about the year 200. He, if we may trust the accounts 
of his opponents, held that the one God and Father, the 
Maker of the universe, appears and disappears when He 
will and as He will ; one and the same Person is visible 
and invisible, begotten and unbegotten ; unbegotten from 
the beginning, begotten when He willed to be bom of a 
virgin ; in His own nature incapable of sufifering and 
death, and again of His own free will capable of suffering 
and death, even the death of the cross. The same Person 
bears the name of Father or Son, as circumstances require. 
Noetus's doctrine was propagated in Rome by hia disciple 
Epigonus', who there won over Cleomenea, and in Rome 
it found its most able and conspicuous opponent in Hip- 
polytuB. This distinguished teacher held the Person of 
the Son to be distinct from the Person of the Father, but, 
in order to preserve the primordial unity of the Beity, he 
maintained that Christ must be described as a " begotten 
God" {0e6s fevvrjTos). The Logos has no doubt a distinct 
personality, but He first became a Person by proceeding 
forth from God the Father as His first-bom, through 
Whom all things were made. Hippolytus himself, in fact, 
regarded the Son as a Being created simply by the will of 
the Father'. Against this view Zephyrinus, then bishop 
of Rome, declared that he at least acknowledged only 
one God; he believed Christ, the incarnate Son of God, 
to be, not another God distinct from the Father, hut in 
His divine Being or Substance the same with God the 
Father. Zephyrinus had probably no intention of denying 
the Personality of the Son, hut simply wished to protest 
against what he considered the ditheism of Hippolytus. 
Tne latter however retorted upon him fiercely : and when 
Zephyrinus's successor in the bishopric, Callistus, entered 
the lists against him , he attacked him with still greater 
bitterness; a bitterness intensified probably by circum- 
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stances which are very imperfectly known to us'. Making 
allowance for the evident bias of Hippoiytus, our only au- 
thority on this matter, it seems prohabte that Calustus 
attempted to maintain the unity of Substance in the Deity 
against Hippolytus, while protesting against the confusion 
of Persons introduced by Noetua and others. For while 
Rome was yet agitated by the opinions of Noetua, a new 
form of error had found its way thither, the "modalism" 
of Sabellius. 

It is uncertain whether this remarkable person sprang 
from Libya or from Italy. It is certain that in the 
episcopate of Zephyrinus he was at Rome, where he was 
won over to the opinions of Cleomcues, which ho developed 
after his own fashioD. When Callistus, who haii previously 
seemed to encourage him, became bishop, he disowned 
Sabellius, and it was perhaps for this reason that the 
latter left Rome for the East and became a presbyter at 
Ptolemais, where his success induced Dionysius of Alex- 
aadria to write a treatise against him. His system pro- 
bably derived something from the same Gnostic source which 
influenced the Clementine Homilies'. The Monad, he says, 
becomes by extension a Triad; God extends and again con- 
tracts Himself, As there are diversities of gifts, but the 
me spirit, so the Father always remains the same, but ia 
tended into Son and Spirit'. The same God, remaining 
One in substance, transforms Himself accortliug to the 
several needs which arise, and now arlilresses us as Father, 
Son, now as Holy Spirit. In the Old Testament 
He legislated as Father ; in the New He became man as 
Son ; as Holy Spirit He descended upon the Apostles'. 
And he compared the Deity to the sun, which though 
always remaining one substance, has three energies or 
modes of manifestation ; first, his actual mass or disc ; 
second, that which causes light ; third, that which causes 
heat*. 

In the same class with Noetus and Sabellius may be 
placed Beryllus of Eostra, whose leading tenet was, that 
the Son before His Incarnation had no defined personal 
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BerylluB, however, was convinced of his error 
by the arguments of Origen. 

In the vrorking out of the human expression of the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, the teaching of Origen" is 
of great importance. With him, God is the one real 
existence, the ground of all the phenomena of the universe. 
But it is impossible to conceive God, the supreme energy, 
resting in idleness and immobility ; He must therefore 
exert His ceaseless energy in creative work, and He must 
reveal Himself. The link between the eternal God and 
the creation is the Son, the very image of His aubatance ; 
the word " Wisdom," applied to Him m the older writings, 
denotes the t\>t»!ity of the primal thoughts, which are the 
eternal forms of the universe, the source of which is the 
Son. The expression " Logos" denotes the revelation and 
tsommuni cation uf these same thoughts which are contained 
in the Divine Wisdom. But we must not attribute all 
this to the Will of the Father only ; for the Will of God 
is itself impersonated in the Son. The Son Is begotten 
of the Father; but wo must not say that a portion of 
the substance of the Father is transformed into the Son, 
or that He was created out of nothing by the Father; 
there wgs never a time in which God was not the Father 
of the Son; with God ail things are present*. The Son 
is a consubatantial emanation from the glory of the Father. 
Yet is this identity of substance a concUtional one, for the 
Father alone is the absolute God; in this respect the Son 
is inferior to the Father. The Father, He said, is greater 
than I. The Father therefore alone is the proper object 
of worship. Origen even sometimes speaks of the Son as 
created or fashioned. The subordination of the Son shows 
itself in His work, the Son does the same as the Father, 
but the impulse comes from the Father; He is the in- 
strument by which the Father works. 

The Holy Spirit is made through the Son, fur all 
things were made through Him*; He is the first and 
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chiefest Being made by the Father through the Son, and 
subordinate to the Son, as the Son to the Father. He 
it ia Who sanctifies the elect people of God. 

In Origen'a doctrine of the Holy Trinity therefore 
there is clearly subordinationism. lu teaching the eousub- 
stantiality of the Son, Origen is the forerunner of Atha- 
uasius; when he teaches subordinationism, he may I 
appealed to by the Arians. 

In the early days of the Church few Latin writere 
appear as theologians. Tertullian, however, is a vehement 
opponent of Patripassianism. He is himself a decided 
subordinationist, considering the Father as the whole sub- 
stance of the Godhead, and the Son as a portion of, or 
effluence from. Him'. The Holy Spirit in Tertullian's 
scheme occupies the same eubordmate position as in Ori- 
geu's. How widespread was the Patripassian theory ia 
shown by the fact, that the poet Commodian held it, 
apparently without any consciousness that he had deviated 
from the fiiith of the Church. 

4. Many, perhaps most, of the early Christians re- 
garded the second coming of Christ, and His final victory 
over all that opposed, as rapidly approaching. And to most 
of these the coming of the Lord presented itself in the 
form of Chiliasm, the expectation of a thousand-years reign 
of the Kedeemer, with His risen and glorified saints, upon 
earth, as a preparation for the final consummation of all 
things'. Probably the contest against Gnosticism tended 
to strengthen the belief in a material aspect of the 
Kingdom of God which the Gnostics denied The Epistle 
of Barnabas" first lays it down, that as one day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, the first six thousand years 
of the world's existence are as the six days of creation, 
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' and the seventh period is to be a thousand years of 
sabbatic peace and rest. Justin Martyr' expects Christ 
to reign a thousand years in Jerusalem. The materialistic 
and sensuous view of the reign of Christ appears in the 
description of the blessings of the saints iiuotcd from 
Fapias by Irenteus'. Irenivus hiinsulf derives his imageiy 
firam such passages as those which speak of the wolf 
dwelling with the lamb, of the fruit of the vine to be 
drunk in the Father's Kingdom, of the fashion of this 
world passing away. Tertuliian, as a Montanist, was of 
course extremely emphatic in his belief of the speedy 
coming of the Lord. At the end of the second century 
these opinions, when they were propagated at Rome by 
Cerintbus, were strongly opposed by Caius the presbyter . 
In Alexandria, they met still more vigorous opposition, 
I and under the great influence of Origen*, came to be 
I regarded as at any rate fanatical, if not oeretioal. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



THE OROANIZATION OF THE CHURCH. 

From the first, thu Church of God had a deep con- 
sciousnesa of its unity; its members were bound together 
by a coinmou feeling for religion, a common system, a 
common hope'. Wherever there were Christians, a brother 
found himself at home. Whoever came to a Church and 
brought the true teaching was to be received and, enter- 
tained'. Especially were they to be honoured who spoke 
the Word of God*. The Apostles, Prophets and Teachers', 
who passed from Church to Church without being of 
necessity officials of any, had no doubt a large share in 
keeping alive the sense of unity in the scattered com- 
munities. These were men raised up by the Holy Spirit 
for the work which they undertook. There is no record 
of their being elected or ordained ; the Church recognized 
the gift which was in them. Careful arrangements were 
made for their reception in the Churches which they 
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visited, and directions given to guard against impostors' ; 
.for in veiy early times tares were found among the wheat. 
But besides teachers specially raised up, a regular oigani- 
Eation for teaching and government was found in each 
Church. 

The distinction of clergy* {icXripiicoC) and laity {\aiKoi) 
is found at an early age of the Church. Clement of Rome' 
bints not obscurely a parallel between the order of the 
priesthood in the Jewish Church and that of the Christian 
ministry. The Ignatian letters are full of references to 
a distinct order of ministry with several ranks ; Polycarp 
has much to say on its claims and duties. Irensus speaks* 
rather of the distinction conferred by moral and spiritual 
excellence, the Alexandrian Clement rather of the privi- 
leges of the true Christian "gnostic,"' than of a formal 
(H^er of ministers, tho\igh clearly recognizing a distinction 
"between the presbyter, the deacon, and the layman'. It 
is in Tertullian that we first find the words " sacerdos " 
and " sacerdotium " applied directly to the Christian 
ministers and ministry ; yet he asserts distinctly enough 
the priesthood of the community in Christ, though tne 
authority of the Church made a distinction between clergy 
and laity, "ordo" and " plebs," as was plainly indicated 
in the separate bench assigned to the former', A few 
years later Hippolytus speaks' of himself as sharing in 
the grace of high -priesthood (a'pyte/jore/as). 

But in no early wiiter do we find the sacerdotal claims 
and functions of the ministry put forward so distinctly as 
they are by Cyprian ; he frankly applies to the officers of 
the Christian Church passages relating in the first in- 
stance to the privileges and duties of the Aaronic priest- 
hood" ; those who oppose the priesthood are guilty of the 
nn of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram". The language of the 
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Apostolical Coiiatitutiona', probably contemporary with 
Cyprian, ia not less strong. 

With regard to the particular offices of the ministry, 
we have already seen' that instances of one person exer- 
cising in a Church an authority such as we call episcopal 
arc not wanting in the Apostolic age. The leading in- 
dications of the several ordera of the ministry in early 
writers are as follows. 

The Apostles, says Clement of Rome', appointed their 
first-fruits as " bishops and deacons" of those who should 
join the faith ; here, as in St Paul's epistles, all officers 
of the Church deriving authority from the Apostles seem 
to be included under the two categories of direction or 
supervision and executive or ministerial activity. More- 
over, they directed that after they had fallen asleep other 
approved men should succeed to their office (Xeirovpyiav) ; 
therefore, continues Clement, those who had either been 
appointed by the Apostles themselves, or by men of con- 
sideration with the consent of the Church, were not lightly 
to be deposed from their office ; expressions which seem 
to imply that after the time of the Apostles, the chief 
officers of a Church were appointed by a council of its most 
distinguished members, with the assent of the general 
body of the faithful. 

The Shepherd of Hermas describes as the squared 
stones of the great building, " Apostles, and bishops and 
teachers and deacons" ", where the " teachers" are probably 
presbyters, regarded in their teaching capacity; so that 
the division of offices here appears to be equivalent to 
that into bishops, presbyters, and deacons. 

Before the middle of the second century we find a 
distinct recognition of the three orders of the Christian 
ministry, bishops, presbyters, and deacons'. And opposite 
parties agree in inculcating the most profoinid respect for 
the bishops, who are the centres of unity. Nothing was 
to be done without the bishop and the presbyters; the 
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feithful were to obey the bishop even aa Christ'; in 
obeying the bishop, they obeyed God'. Such is the 
language of the opponents of Judaism. Nor is that of 
the Judaizera themselvtis less emphatic; the bishop sits 
in the seat of Christ'; he is the look-out at the bows of 
the ship of the Church*; is entrusted with the place of 
Christ ; whoso honours him honours Christ' ; he prttsides 

■ and guards the truth delivered to tho Church'. 
Irenffius and Tertullian, at the end of the second century, 
assume everywhere the universal prevalence of episcopacy 
from the time of the Apostles themselves ; they know 
nothing of any other form of government. 

And not only do we find opposing parties agreeing in 
paying the highest respect to the episcopal office, but the 
succession of bishops in many cities is traceable to a very 
high antiquity'. 

The statement of Jerome', that episcopacy was de- 
veloped out of preshyte nanism in consequence of the 
increase of fection and schism, which rendered necessary 
the predominance of one head in each Church, is probably 
not well founded, and is contradicted by other authorities . 
But there can be no doubt that the dissensions of the 
early ages, especially the struggles of Judaism and Gnos- 
ticism against catholic Christianity, turned men's thoughts 
to the advantage arising from the recognition of one head 
in each Church; the due succession of bishops was the 
chief security for the maintenance throughout the world 
of the teaching transmittcni ftwm the Apostles themselves'" ; 
in the universal prevalence of episcopacy was the varied 
unity of the Church most clearly seen . 

Yet, even when a distinct episcopal order is fiilly 
recognized, bishops are still called presbyters by Greek 
and sacerdotes by Latin "writers; the offices of bishop and 
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presbyter were not separated by so broad a lint; as tbose 
of presbyter and deacon; " every bishop is a presbyter, but 
every presbyter is not a bishop'"; the practice of the 
Church, rather than any fundamontal distinction, made the 
episcopate greater than the presbytery'. In truth, in 
the earliest times, the bishop is never divorced from the 
presbytery, which forms a "spiritual coronal" around him'; 
it is the especial duty of the presbyters to support and 
encourage their bishop* ; they are to him as strings to the 
lyre' ; the faithful are to submit themselves not only to 
the bishop but to the presbyters, as apostles of Christ 
and the council of God*. In each Church there is one 
bishop as there is one sanctuary, and with each bishop is 
joined the presbytery and the deacons'. 

Every city in which a Church was formed had its bishop, 
whose position iu many respects resembled that of the 
rector of a parish surrounded by his assistant clergy rather 
than that of the modem bishop of a diocese, containing 
perhaps several large towns. To him it belonged to preside 
over the assemblies, whether of the presbyters or of the 
brethren at large ; to decide finally on the reception or 
exclusion of members ; to grant commendatory letters to 
members of his flock passing into other dioceses ; to main- 
tain correspondence with other Churches' ; to ordain, to 
preach, to administer the Sacraments ; the two latter offices 
he might, and often did, delegate in case of necessity to 
his presbyters. 

As the number of the faithful increased, it became 
more and more necessary to prevent the ministers of the 
Church from being entangled in worldly affairs ; a bishop 
was forbidden even to undertake the guardianship of 
children, as tending to withdraw him from his proper 
avocations*. This withdrawal of the highest order from 
secular affairs tended to give greater prominence and in- 
fluence to the order which had from the first the principal 
charge of charitable organization of the Church — that of 
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ministri, or, as they soon came to be called, 
Levitea. These formed a link between the higher clergy 
and the laity; besides preaching and baptizing by the 
bishop's authority, they kept order in the churches, they 
received the offerings of the faithful, prepared the Holy 
Table, read the Gospel, administered the Sacrament, both 
to the faithful who were present at the Lord's Supper and 
to those who were absent by reason of sickness'. In 
numberless ways they were the active agents of the bishop. 
One of their number, who was more especially attached to 
his service, received the name of archdeacon, and became 
one of the most important officers of the Church. In some 
Churches, the original number of deacons, seven, was not 
exceeded for several generations'. That the deacons, 
possessing so much actual power, did not alwaj-s confine 
themselves within the proper limits of their office, is 
evident from a decree of the early part of the fourth 
century*. 

But the needs of the Church occasioned a still further 
extension of the ranks of the ministry. In the third 
century we find already, besides the superior orders, sub- 
deacons, acolyths, exorcists, readers, and door-keepetB". 
Those who were destined for the higher office passed in 
most instances through a period of probation in these 
lower stations. 

There is possibly a trace of the office of Reader even 
in Scripture itself; and the homily which is known as the 
Second Epistle of Clement", and which is not later than 
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the middle of the second century, certainly seenia to have 
been written with a view to being publicly delivered by a 
reader. In the moat ancient directions for the ordination 
of Church ministers, the reader is mentioned before the 
deacon, and is required (among other qualifications) to 
possess the gift of fluency, "knowing that he discharges 
the office of an evangelist'". All this indicates that in 
the early days of the Church the reader waa a person 
possessing a special gift, regarded as akin to that of pro- 
phecy, though in the third century his office had become 
mechanical, and he was ranked, as we have seen, last but 
one of the minor officials. Even then, however, when his 
office was limited to the reading aloud of the selected 
portions of Scripture in the congregation, he retained 
traces of his former quasi-prophetic office. The stipend 
which ia assigned to him is said to he "for the honour of 
the prophets ," and in his ordination the Lord is implored 
to bestow upon him the prophetic spirit^ It is noteworthy, 
that all the ancient Western ordinals refer the election of 
the reader to the brethren, meaning probably the clergy*. 
He was anciently ordained with layine-on of hands'; later, 
by the delivery of the book from which he was to read*. 

The office of Exorcist was also one which required a 
special gift — that of casting out evil spirits' — which could 
not be conferred by the laying-on of hands. Hence the 
exorcist does not receive ordination in that form; the 
grace that is in him is manifest to all'. The ancient 
Western ordinals direct the bishop to constitute an 
exorcist by delivering to him a book of exorcisms' — the 
office then implying duties little m.ore than mechanical 

Two causes contributed to render necessary an order of 
Subdeacons. As the congregations became larger and the 
services more elaborate, the deacons were found to be no 
longer capable of discharging all the offices which fell to 
them, in the congregation and out of it; while at the same 
time a religious scruple prevented the authorities in many 
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cases, even in large towns, from appointing a larger num- 
ber of deacons than the mystic seven sanctioneu by the 
practice of the Apostles in Jerusalem ', Hence a subordi- 
nate order was instituted to discharge such portions of the 
Deacons' office as inight be delegated to them. These 
officers were probably first appointed in a Greek -speaking 
Church, such as that of Kome, for even Cj-prian speaks of 
them as " hypodiaconi." It is noteworthy that Fabian, 
who was bishop of Rome in the middle of the third 
century, is said" to have appointed seven subdeaoons in 
addition to the already existing seven deacons, as if to 
bring up the number of the two together to that of the 
"regions" of the city, to which greater importance had 
recently been given oy the appointment of a kind of sub- 
preftict in each by Alexander Severus. We have not suffi- 
cient information to enable us to give any exact definition 
of the duties of the subdeacon in the first three centuries. 
Cyprian' employed them as his messengers to the Churches 
under hia charge. 

The BKoXoi/Cos, sometimes spoken of iinder the equiva- 
lent Latin name " se^uens*," was the follower or personal 
attendant of some higher official, probably a presbyter. 
Their appointment seems to indicate a certain increase of 
state and dignity in the higher officials, but they are not 
mentioned, in this early period, in such a way as to indicate 
with any exactness the duties of their office. The number 
of acolyths at Rome mentioned in the letter of Cornelius 
was forty-two — just thrice the number of the reginiLS in 
the city. 

As the deacons came to be more and more occupied 
with higher duties, the lower were delegated to officials of 
a different class. Among these were the door-keepers 
(ostiarii or dvptopol) who discharged the duty of watching 
the doors, to prevent the intrusion of improper persons. 
They are first mentioned in the letter of Cornelius of 
Rome already reterred to. 

These were the male officers of the Church. But it was 
thought well to give to women also a share in the sacred 
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ministry". The widows about whom directions are given 
in the Pastoral Epistles* seem to be rather those whose 
maintenance was undertaken by the Church than a band 
of workers. No mention, at least, is made there of any 
special work entrusted to them, though the fact that those 
placed on the roll were required to be already distinguished 
for good works seems to indicate that they were not mere 
dependents on the bounty of the Church. The word 
"widow"' however soon came to be applied to single 
women who devoted themselves to Church work, so that 
Ignatius' salutes "the virgins who are called widows," and 
Tertullian' mentions — and denounces — the case of a virgin 
who had been entered on the roll of widows before she was 
twenty. The widows were to be engaged, some in interces- 
sion and in waiting for the enlightenment of the Holy 
Spirit; some in nursing the sick, and reporting to the 
presbyters such cases as required their help . 

The seclusion of women in the East rendered them in 
many cases inaccessible to the ministrations of men, and 
the office of deaconess was created to reach them'. Thus 
we find Phcebe called by the same title as a male deacon', 
and directions given about the qualifications of women- 
deacons'. Deaconesses, like widows, might be either vir- 
gins, or widows who had been once married". The widows 
were placed under the orders of the deaconesses", who are 
again made subject to the deacons". The duties of the 
deaconess, besides that of paying pastoral visits to women 
under the direction of the bishop, were, to keep the door 
of the women's entrance to the church, and to perform 
such portions of the baptismal rite as could not without 
indelicacy be undertaken by men". She was to be ap- 
pointed by the bishop only, not by any inferior officer". 

The members of Christian communities in the neigh- 
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bourhood of a, city attended its services' and acknow- 
ledged the authority of its bishop. Those which were 
more remote were cared for by their own presbyters and 
deacons*; or sometiniea even a deacon, without bishop or 
presbyter, had charge of a congregation, though not, of 
course, so as to exercise specially episcopal functions'. 

In the latter part of the third centuiy mention is 
made of bishops of country districts {ayprnv*) as well as of 
towns, and a Uttle later we find such bishops recognized 
under the title of x'^peTtiaKo-jroi, or district -bishops ; these, 
however, had no power of ordaining without a commission 
from the city-biahop to whom they were subject'. We 
see here a difference of rank within the limits of the 
order itself. 

As to the election of bishops and other officers of the 
Church, Clement of Rome' describes the "bishops and 
deacons," after the death of the apostles, as being ap- 
pointed by " men of consideration " with the assent of the 
whole Church. By these i^i-Spe? iXXoyifioi may possibly 
be understood men like Titus and Timothy, commissioned 
by the apostles themselves to "appoint elders"; but it 
seems more probable that the term is intended to de- 
signate those who from the length of time that they had 
been disciples, their rank, or their personal qualities, 
exercised a dominant influence in the community ; the 
"seniors'" of a later time. At all events, the assent of the 
whole Church is appealed to as a proof of the validity of 
the appointment of the rulers who siiceeeded the apostlea 
And we find the popular election of bishops still raaiu- 
tained in the third century; Cyprian' represents the vote 
of the whole brotherhood in a city as necessary for the 
valid appointment of its bishop, the lay people as having 
a dominant influence in choosing good pastors and reject- 
ing bad. Even if there were in a city but three Christiana 
competent to vote, they were still to have a bishop, but 
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their choice was to be assisted and ratified by their 
brethren from s. neighbouring city'. But after that the 
relations of Churches and bishops to each other had been 
developed and organized, another element appears in the 
choice of prelates, — the assent of the neighbouring com- 
provincial bishops'. But this does not seem to have been 
universally required; in Alexandria, at least, up to the 
middle of the third century, the presbyters always nomi- 
nated as bishop one chosen out of their own body, just 
as an army might elect a generaP. A later authority* 
says that it was not until the time of Alexander (a.d. 
313 — 336) that the presbyters ceased to ordain the 
patriarch. 

The choice of the person, however, to whom the 
episcopal office was to be committed was a matter entirely 
distinct from the conferring of the distinctive authority 
of the office. The person once chosen received the im- 
position of hands from hia fellow bishops, and was regarded 
not simply as the elected head of the community, but aa 
invested with an authority derived from the Lord Himself; 
the voice of the people was the voice of God'; the bishops 
were successors of the Apostles'; the gifts conferred by 
ordination were divine. Three bishops, or two at least, 
were to lay hands on the head of the person to be 
consecrated'. 

Nor was it the bishop only who was chosen by the 
voice of the community over which he was to preside; 
ministers of other orders, not only presbyters and deacons, 
but even readers, were not appointed in ordinary cases 
without the people being summoned to deliberate on 
their merits ; though in cases where a special fitness was 
manifest the bishop might exercise his individual judg- 
ment and authority*. In ordination to inferior offices, not 
more than one bishop was required to lay hands on the 
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head of the candidate', In some cases miction was added 
to the laying-on of hands. 

The bishop was for the moat part chosen from the 
memherH of the Church over which he was to preside, and 
genoraliy from among those who had akeady borne some 
office in the ministry'; he who had borne well the in- 
ferior office earned for himself a higher plaee. That in 
times of peril the communities endeavoured to choose men 
fitted by age, character, and holiness to guide them aright 
will readily be understood The training of the Spirit, 
the education of practical work, superseded in early days 
special schools for the clergy ; yet the catcchctic school oi 
Alexandria rose into fame in the third century, and came 
to be regarded as an advantageous place of training for 
those who were to undertake the sacred ministry ; and 
schools frequented by Christians were formed at Ctesarca, 
Antioch and Rome. The older Christian writers, aa 
Clement of Alexandria and the Apologists, owed their 
learning and cultivation to heathen and not to Christian 
schools. 

While Christian teachers were insisting on the parallel 
between the Christian ministry and the Jewish priest- 
hood, in one respect at least they entirely deserted this 
analogy. Marriage had been held in honour among the 
Jews, and Jewish priests had been always married But 
even in early days a notion that marriage implied im- 
perfect sanctity crept into the Christian Church ; and 
as imperfect sanctity was certainly not befitting those 
who served the altar, the celibacy of priests came first 
to he recommended and then to bo enjoined Second 
marriages of the clergy were from the first discom- 
mended*, and even held to exclude from ecclesiastical 
offices"; but no evidence is found' of the actual pro- 
hibition of marriage to the higher orders of the ministry 
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until the very end of the third century or the beginning 
of the fourth. At that period a diversity of practice 
clearly existed in the Church ; we find excommunication 
denounced against any bishop, presbyter, or deacon who 
should put away his wife under pretence of living a more 
ascetic life'; while of those who were unmarried when 
ordained, only readers and choristers were permitted to 
marry"; again, it is laid down that bishops, presbyters, 
deacons, and other clerks engaged in the work of the 
ministry should nob dwell with their wives'. A special 
provision was made by the council of Ancyra* for the 
case of deacons. If a deacon on ordination declared that 
he could not engage to lead a life of continence, he was 
permitted to marry ; but if he was ordained without any 
such declaration, he waa to be degraded from his office if 
be afterwards mairied. It is evident however that there 
waa at this time no absolute and universal prohibition 
of marriage to the clergy, for several distinguished clerics 
of the fourth and later centuries are known to have been 
married; nor does that state seem in their case to have 
been regarded as in any way involving disgrace or in- 
feriority. 

We find in the earliest age of the Church no distinct 
ordinance as to the maintenance of its ministers; no doubt 
many, like St Paul, hved by the labour of their hands; 
yet the great principle, that the labourer is worthy of his 
hire, and that those who preach the gospel should Uve of 
the gospel, was always admitted ; they who waited at the 
altar became partakers of the offerings of the faithful at 
the altar; and these free-will offerings soon came to be 
regarded as the equivalents for the tithes of the Mosaic 
law", Aa the clergy were more and more vrithdrawn 
from all participation in secular affairs', it became more 
and more necessary to provide them an independent sub- 
sistence. 

It is evident from the very nature of the Church of 
Christ that the church of any one city could not remain 
in loveless isolation from other churches ; the community 
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of life, disciplioe, and doctrine, which are inherent in the 
very conception of the church, forbade it. As individuals 
formed a particular church, so all the churches taken to- 

f ether formed the Catholic Church ; and as the bishop with 
is presbyters formed the council of a, particular commu- 
nity, so an Ekssembly of bishops formed the council of a 
district or province. SjTiods were a natural product of 
the life of the church ; they were the principal manifesta- 
tions of its unity both in doctrine and discipline ; it was 
their work to concert common action for the resisting of 
heresy, the healing of schism, the restoration of discipline. 
The bishop seems in all cases to have represented his 
church at these assemblies ; as each bishop was the centre 
of unity in his own church, ao the assembled bishops repre- 
frdnted" the unity of a larger portion of the church uni- 
versal Of general councils we of course hear nothing 
until the cessation of persecution permitted the assembling 
of prelates from every quarter of the Roman world. 

But though bishops were the ordinary and indispens- 
able members of a synod, yet presbyters also took part in 
their deliberations. In Cappaflocia, seniors and presidents' 
assembled every year to arrange matters of common con- 
cern. At the synod of Antioch, it was the presbyter Mal- 
chion who refuted Paul of Samnsata, and in the synoiial 
letter the presbyters Malchion and Lucius are named' 
expressly, while several of the bishops are not. The regu- 
lar constitution of a council at the beginning of the fourth 
century was probably that described in the preamble to 
the canons of Elvira"; "when the bishops had taken their 
seats, twenty-six presbyters also sitting with them, and 
the deacons and the whole commonalty (plebs) standing 
by; the bishops said". ..The canons run in the name of 
the bishops, though the presbyters no doubt took part in 
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the deliberations, and the deacons and people had perhapa 
the same kind of tumultuajy influence as the commonB at 
an Enelish witenagemot. 

When it became usual for the bishops of neighbouring 
churches to meet for deliberation on matters of common 
interest, it was necessary that some one of their number 
should have the power both of summoning assemblies and 
of presiding in them. Thus, although in spuitual powers 
all bishops were equal, a certain precedence in dignity 
came to be assigned to the occupants of certain ancient 
and important sees. It ia probable indeed that a certain 
subordination among churches existed from the first. Aa 
in every city where Jews were found in large numbers, 
its sanhedrin exercised authority over the councils of 
the smaller synagogues in the neighbourhood ; so, when 
the faith of Christ came to be preached — and it was first 
preached by preference in cities containing Jewish com- 
munities— a presbytery with its bishop was formed from 
the converts', which naturally took the oversight of smaller 
neighbouring communities in much the same way that 
the Jewish presbyteiy had done that of its dependents. 
In some cases the senior bishop, without reference to his 
see, presided in councils; but generally the bishop of the 
chief town of a province— where also the church generally 
claimed an apostle or apostolic man as its founder — sum- 
moned and presided in assemblies, and exercised a vague 
authority over his comprovincial bishops. The great me- 
tropolitan sees were the following. 

Jerusalem itself, blessed with the presidency of St 
James and afterwards of others of the same family, had a 
natural preeminence among Jewish -Christian churches'. 
But when, after the rebellion in the time of Hadrian, the 
purely Gentile town of jElia Capitolina rose upon the 
ruins of the sacred city ', its prerogative passed to CsBsarea, 
the political capital of' Palestine, where the church was at 
any rate of apostolic origin, and illustrious from the memory 
of St Peter and of St Philip the Evangelist. In Syria 
and the neighbouring countries the pre-eminence of 

' The paralloliam ol Jevrish and politan. 
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Antioch, the first meeting -point of Jewish and Gentile 
ChriHtianity, was long acknowledged Alexandiia' rose 
into prominence at a somewhat later period. Here was 
found the most numerous and important Jewish com- 
munity existing beyond the limits of Palestine ; and here 
too was formed in the course of the first two centuries a 

I Christian church so important that its bishop ranked first 
among the bishops of the E^t, though it was not of the 
very highest antiquity, nor founded by an Apostle. The 
authority of this church extended itself— like that of the 
Sanhedrin in the same place — over the communities in 
the Cyrenaica and in Libya, though Cyrene and Libya- 
Mareotia belonged politically to the province of Africa and 
not to Egypt ; a proof that the ecclesiastical was not always 
identical with the political province. 

Borne had probably a larger Jewish population than 

\ any other city of the West, and here too a Christian church 

' was formed, if not by an Apostle, at least in the lifetime of 
many Apostles. It was inevitable that the church in the 
capital of the world, when it came to be an important 
body, should esercise a dominant authority over the 
churches of the neighbouring cities. Such was in fact 
the case, though its predominance was not at once recog- 
nized. 

The first and natural centre of the church on earth 
was of course Jerusalem, where the Holy Spirit was first 

[ given; hence Jewish-Christian fiction in the second 
century gives to St James the Lord's brother the title of 
"bishop of bishops'," and regards him as the centre of eccle- 
siastical unity. But on the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Hadrian, the central power of Christendom passed, by a 
kind of natural affinity, to the middle point of the political 
world, Rome; henceforth, St Peter and not St James is 
the central figure with the Christians of the Hebrew fac- 
tion. It is again in Judaizing fiction that St Peter — the 
first-fruits of the Lord as the primseval bishops were of the 
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in- the Roman chureh, and handing on the privileges of hia 
cathedra to his faithful disciple Clement'. Yet Dionysins 
of Corinth, who had the greatest respect for the Roman See, 
knows nothing of the See of St Peter, but refers the foun- 
dation of the Roman church to St Paul and St Peter in 
common'. Tertullian ranks Rome, with Corinth, Philippi, 
Thessalonica and Ephesus, among the apostolic sees', and 
agrees with the Clementines in I'egarding St Peter as first 
bishop of Rome and as having ordained Clement as his 
successor*; yet he treats with the utmost scorn the claim 
of the "pontifex maximus" to be a bishop of bishops, or 
by hia own authority to grant remission of penalties for 
certain offences'. IrenEeus, in an interesting passage", 
refers to the ancient and glorious Roman see as the ac- 
knowledged preserver of the traditions derived from the 
two great apostles its founders, and therefore having a 
natural precedence' among the churches. Cyprian, who 
regards Rome as certainly the see of Peter and the centre 
of unity in the church", urges that the gift of the Lord to 
St Peter was identically the same as that to all the 
Apostles ; if it was given to one in token of its unity, it 
was given to many in token of its variety'; all bishops 
alike are successors of St Peter"; for one bishop to claim 
an episcopate over hia brother bishops is simple tyranny". 
The claim of Rome to be "cathedra Petri" was ac- 
knowledged from the end of the second century. But it is 
needless to seek the grounds of the Roman primacy in a 
supposed supremacy of St Peter and a supposed commis- 
sion of St Peter to those who shoiild occupy the Roman 
see. The causes which really led to the pre-eminence of 
the Roman church and its bishop are sufficiently obvious. 
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All the roads in the world led to Room, all nalioiis and 
Beets were represented there; and probably those obscure 
bishops of Rome in the second century had more of the 
governing instinct than their more literary and contem- 
plative brethren iu the East. The majesty of the eternal 
city could not fail to add dignity to its bishop. It was 
not, so far as we can now trace, the greatness of particular 
bishops which raised the church of Rome to its pre-eminence; 
if there were among them saints and martyrs, there were 
also some whose name bears no good odour; but all were 
eager for Roman interests. Callistus was probably a man 
of doubtful character', but he at least strengthened the 
position of the episcopate by the declaration, that a bishop 
could in no case be deposed by the presbytery, not even in 
case of mortal ain. If Marcellinus offered incense to idols, 
the Roman legend turns even his fall to account, saying 
that it was only by his own voice that he was condemned, 
for " the first see is judged by no man'." In spite of indi- 
vidual failures, the Roman church, like the Roman nation, 
steadily pursued its aim of ruling the peoples. It gained 
its end, so far as the western churches Etre concerned, 
yet not without many struggles. Its claim to settle con- 
troversy by an authoritative decision was vehemently 
rejected in the second and third centuries by the Asiatic 
and bhe African churches, and it was not tmtil political 
causes powerfully co-operated with spiritual that the power 
of the great Roman patriarchate was consolidated. With- 
in the first three centuries it eserciaed authority over the 
" suburbicarian" provinces in Central and Southern Italy, 
and a vague influence over the churches of southern Gaul, 
to which bishops were sent from Rome'. 
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SOCIAL LIFE AND CEREMONIES OF THE CHUECH. 



1. We might express the great diiference between 
the life of Christians and that of the world around them 
by Baying that within the Churoh were special gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. Outward signs of the presence of the Spirit 
— prophecy, healing of disease, casting out of demons- 
were still recognized in the first three centuries'. Ter- 
tullian' speaks aa if it were an every-da^ matter for a 
Christian to compel a demon to disclose himself and quit 
the afflicted person. And not leas certain signs of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit were seen in the love and 
beneficence of the brethren towards each other. Family 
life received a new sacredness. Children were looked upon 
as a precious trust, to he trained in the chastening of the 
Lord for a higher life. HusbMid and wife who were heira 
together of the grace of life were drawn together in a 
closer bond. Tertullian* draws a charming picture of the 
serene happiness of a wedded pair who have all their 
thoughts in common ; who share one hope and one service 
of God ; who pray together, faat together, and approach 
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toother the Table of the Lord, Marriage was recarded 
as indissoluble, except in case of adultery'. Nay, in the 
view of some even death itself did not dissolve it, aud 
Becond marriage was, to such, only respectable adultery". 
Doubts were early raised whether marriage was permitted 
to the clergy*. Marriages between Christians and heathens 
were of course looked upon with disfavour*. The poor, 
widows and orphans, those who were sick or in prison, and 
friendless Christian strangers, were the charge of the 
community. For these contributions were made at the 
celebration of the Eucharist'. LacUue visited the poor at 
their own homes'. Large sums were given for the re- 
demption of captives'. Never was the helpfulness and 
the courage in the presence of danger which distinguished 
the brotherhood more marked than in time of pestilence. 

t While pagans deserted their nearest kindred, or cast them 
half-dead into the streets. Christians gave the utmost care 
to the sick and the dead, Christian or pagan, regardless 
of the deadly atmosphere which they breathed . The 
Christian regarded his whole life as guarded by Christ 
and loved the sign of His Cross". 

Christians lived in the world as not of the world. 
They were serious while much of the world around them 
was frivolous. Many of the amusements and occupations 
of paganism seemed incompatible with a life vowed to 
God. The pagan divinities seemed to them evil demons", 
and their votaries given over to a strong delusion And 
as splendid dress and decorative art were largely in the 
service of pagan worship, they looked with suspicion and 
dislike upon all artificial attractions. Every tmde which 
ministered to idolatry was of course forbidden ; and some 
regarded the disguises of a stage-player as a kind of 
deceit and fraud not permitted to true worshippers". Such 
■ teachers also inveighed against elegance and attractive- 
ness in women's dress aa unworthy of those who should be 
devoted to Christ". And even without such admonition, 
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in time of persecution, the realities of life were too ab- 
sorbing to permit much attention to be given to its orna- 
mentation. Civic life was bo interwoven with pagan 
worship, so many common observances implied a recog- 
nition of Bomo deity, that Christian life in the midst of 
heathenism was fiiU of pitfalls. It was doubted by some 
whether it was lawful to wear a garland on the head', ot 
to wreathe the door posts, on occasions of public festivity. 
Already in the time of St Paul perplexity arose firom the 
fact that portions of the victims offered in sacrifice were 
publicly sold at the shambles, and this must have con- 
tinued 80 long as pagan sacrifices were tolerated. Some 
doubted whether it was lawful for a Christian to serve 
in the Roman armies, under standards which implied a 
deification of the emperor'. Those who served could how- 
ever point to the examples of the centurion at Capernaum 
and of Cornelius, who are not recorded to have left their 
military profession. 

2. The horror which the Christian felt towards the 
Pagan world expressed itself in an extreme form in the 
rigorous life which was known aa Asceticism't a life, that 
is, of self-denial such as was not expected firom the ordinary 
Christian. Ascetics were distinguished by their with- 
drawing — so far as might be — ^from the world, and devoting 
themselves to prayer and meditation on holy things ; by 
their scanty diet and abstinence from mEuriage. To such 
was assigned a special rank in the house of prayer*. As 
early as the latter half of the second century we find both 
men and women devoting themselves to life-long celibacy 
in the hope of nearer communion with God'. The apo- 
logist Tatian was a leader of those who from their severe 
self-control were called Encratites" ; and Hieracas^ a pupil 
of Origcn and in many ways a distinguished man, held 
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principles hardly leaa rieid, Untler the influence of such 
principles, women lived unmarried under vows, not yet 
absolutely perpetual'. Some, in their exaltation, were led 
to attempt that lyh't^h js ai^c^g. natjire, living, while vowed 
to continence, in the same house and in the utmost 
^miliarity with men bound by similar vows'. Such arro- 
gant punty, which was found to have evil consequences, 
waa forbidden by a definite enactment in the beginning 
of the fourth century'. This appreciation of virginity not 
unnaturally led to depreciation of marriage, to which no 
doubt some of the coarse associations of heathenism still 
clung. So much coarseness in truth was found in pagan 
marriage-feasts that Cyprian* thought them no fit scenes 
for the presence of a disciple of Christ. 

3. The feeling of the vanity of earthly things and of 
the need of self- discipline and self- mortification combined 
with horror of the pt^an world to drive enthusiastic de- 
votees into the desert Many souls in all ages of Chris- 
tianity have felt the deep longing to withdraw frora the 
vain and unsatisfying pleasures and pomps of the world 
into the deep unbroken solitude in which communion with 
God seems more possible. The first great saint of the 
desert — the first, that is, who made a great imiiression on 
the world — was Antonius, whom we commonly know as 
St Anthony*. Born near Memphis in the middle of the 
third century, he was impelled by the hearing of the 
gospel precepts, "Sell all that thou hast" and "Take no 
thought for the morrow," to divest himself of all his 
worldly wealth. He visited some who were already her- 
mits, to learn their manner of life, and soon after fixed his 
dwelling in the midst of barren hills, about a day's journey 
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from the Red Sea, in a ruined tower, the entrance 1 
which he blocked up with stones. There he remained for 
many a year, seeing no human countenance, unless it were 
that of a friend wno twice a year brought him a supply 
of bread. It was in this solitude that he experienced the 
temptations which have become famous. Outraged nature 
rose against him, and filled his imagination, sometimes 
with horrible forms of demons, sometimes with alluring 
phantoms of beautiful women. The tidings of the per- 
secution of Maximin lured him from his retreat to Alex- 
andria, where the Alexandrians looked with wonder on the 
strange form from the desert. He encouraged confessors 
before the judge and ministered to the saints in prison, 
but found not the martyr's crown. His visit to the haunts 
of men however spread abroad his fame, and his desert 
became populous with disciples, on whom he enjoined the 
great duties of prayer and work. Here we see the 
beginning of the ccenobium, the common life of ascetics, 
afterwards so largely developed. He himself continued to 
lead a life of watchings and fastings, hardly consenting to 
take sufficient food to sustain life. He was unlearned, 
but wise with long experience of the human heart. Hi 3 
saying — " As the demons find us, so they behave towards 
ua, and according to the thoughts which are in us thw 
direct their assaults" — shows that he was no brain-sick 
visionary. At bis word the sick were sometimes healed 
and demons driven out ; but he was neither elated when 
God heard hia prayer, nor angry when his prayer was not 
answered ; in all things he praised the Lord. A true 
physician of the soul, he reconciled enemies and comforted 
mourners. In the midst of this poverty which made many- 
rich it was made known to him where he would find one 
who was more perfect than himself Paul' of Thebes had 
dwelt since the persecution of Decius in a cave of the 
desert, where a palm-tree gave him shade, clothing, and 
food. For ninety years he had been lost to men, and was 
found by Anthony as he lay at the point of death. As 
hia own end drew near, he withdrew fi-om the veneration 
and the disquiet of human kind further into the desert, 
and only reappeared occasionally to defend the faith or to 
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protect the oppreased. He departed at last in extreme 
old age, leaving behind him the fame of a pure and simple 
character, and a great posterity in the numerous army of 
hermits. 

4. The great end and aim of Christian teaching, with 
regard to man's life among hia fellows, is to pri>duce in 
each man such a condition of heart and mind as will of 
itself impel him to right conduct. But Christian morality 
has also another aspect. There is given to the Church, 
considered as a theocratic community, a code specially re- 
vealed, and sanctioned by glorious promises and terrible 
penalties. This code has to be enforced and the purity 
of the society guarded. Hence within the Church the great 

Problems of morality tended to assume a juristic aspect, 
'he heads of the com.naunity are not merely teachers of 
morality or ministrants in sacred things, but also jurists 
administering a code', determining what censure or penalty 
should be inflicted in particular cases. The great penalty 
was the exclusion of offenders for a longer or shorter period 
from the privileges of membership ; and these privileges 
could only be regained by a long process of prayer, fasting, 
and huTHiliation — a process comprehended under the one 
word "penitence"— together with public confession of sin 
in the midst of the congregation'. Excommunication, 
with its consequences, became in fact the great earthly 
sanction of the moral law. The judgement on such cases 
was committed to the presbyters under the presidency of 
their bishop; but, aa is evident from the history of the 
Church, the bishops exercised a dominant induence, and 
were held responsible for the severity or laxity of the 
proceedings. The germ of the code which guided the 
decisions of the ecclesiastical judge was found in the com- 
mands of the Lord Himself and m the Decalogue. With 
regard to other precepts of the Mosaic Law, the early 
Church does not seem to have laid down any definite 

Erinciple by which commands of perpetual obligation might 
e distinguished from those which were merely national 
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and temporary. There were, for instance, different opinions 
as to the necessity of abstaining from things strangled 
and from blood'. In the Church, as in other societies, 
circumstances arose which were not explicitly provided for 
by the law, and decisions of Churches or bishops from time 
to time enlarged the scope of old precepts. Hence there 
was formed a mass of traditional or "common" law, which 
was often in fact new while it claimed to be old, and which 
passed current under venerable names. A collection of such 
precepts is found in the " Teaching of the Lord through 
the Twelve Apostles,"' in the " Ordinances of the Holy 
Apostles'" which are derived from it, and in the so-called 
"Apostolical Constitutions'" and "Canons of the Holy 
Apostles."" The " Constitutions" consist of eight books, of 
which the first six clearly reflect the customs and practices 
of the Eastern Church of the first three centuries, the 
seventh is founded upon the " Ordinances," the eighth, 
though it may contain matter belonging to au earlier 
period, embodies the ritual of the middle of the fourth 
century, and haa been thought to exhibit traees of Arian- 
iam. The Canons which bear the name of the Apostles' 
are a collection of precepts from the Constitutions, or from 
the Acts of various synods up to the fourth century. It 
may be observed, that although these collections bear the 
names of Apostles or Apostolic men, they were never 
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placed by the ancient Church on an equality with Scrip- 

As may readily be supposed, the administration of 
this eystem of penalties was by no means free from diffi- 
culty. Penitents were readmitted to communion in one 
Church with much more facility than in another. One of 
the grounds for the attack of Hippolytus on Callistus', 
bishop of Rome, was his excessive readiness to restore to 
communion all manner of sinners, so as to lower the 
standard of Christian holiness. Hippolytus appears to 
have been chosen anti-bishop by the party discontented 
with the mild rule of Callistus. And again, at a later 
period, when Cornelius daclined to make heavy the yoke 
which since the time of Callistus had been light, one of 
his presbyters, Novatianus*, rose up against him, and was 
made the bishop of an opposition. This was a man of 
considerable culture, of ascetic life and nervous tempera- 
ment, who had received benefit from the prayers of a 
Christian exorcist, and so been won for Christiamty. Like 
Justin Martyr, he was reputed a philosopher. He laid 
down the principle, that the first duty of ecclesiastical 
rulers was to preserve the Church as a pure society of 
saints or "Kathari;" hence, that one who by sin had 
separated himself from God and been excluded from the 
Church could never be received back into it ; though lie 
exhorted the ialleu to repentance even without hope of re- 
turning to the Church*. The Novatianists refused com- 
munion with the Catholic Church, and baptized anew those 
who came over to them from Catholicism. Novatianns 
died as a martyr under Valerian, but the schism per- 
petuated itself for some generations. One of the Nova- 
tianist bishops was Acesius, whom at the Council of Nioea 
Constantine bade to plant a ladder and go up into heaven 
by himself*. 

Meantime, a schism had arisen on opposite grounds at 
Carthage. In the severity of persecution, there were some 
who had delivered up to the pagans their copies of Holy 
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Scripture {traditores), some who had actually sacrificed 
to idols {lapiti), and some who, without sacrificing, had 
obtained from the magistrates, by favour or bribery, cer- 
tificates' of having sacrificed (libellatici). When auch 
offenders desired to be restored to the Church, it became 
a pressing ijuestion how they- — especially the " lapsed" who 
had actually sacrificed^should be dealt with. Were they 
to be readmitted to the. Church, and, if so, on what con- 
ditions ! At Carthage Cyprian' refused to receive at 
once men who had denied their Lord, even though some 
who had suffered in the persecutiou — " confessors, ' as they 
were now called^ — desired them to be readmitted, giving 
them certificates of reconciliation (libelli pads). Thus 
there arose a discontented party, composed of the aggrieved 
confessors, those who were dissatisfied with Cyprian's ad- 
ministration, and the lapsed who were eager to be received 
again into coraraiinion. These, with Novatus at their 
head, rebelled against Cyprian as being unworthy, in con- 
sequence of his flight during the persecution, to rule over 
men who had endured torture with heroic constancy. They 
chose a deacon of their own, one Felicissimus, and set up 
Fortunatus, one of their adherents, aa hiahop of their 
party', Cyprian's severe views unfortunately set him at 
variance with the milder hiahop of Rome. When able to 
hold a synod, he so far modified his decree as not to hand 
over the lapsed to despair, but to reaj:lmit them to com- 
munion, after long penitence, in prospect of death*. Libel- 
latici were at once readmitted'. And in the troublous 
time when his diocese suffered from war and pestilence, 
he acknowledged works of mercy as an atonement for all 
sin', Novatus, who had been a champion of the laxer 
rule at Carthage, found his way to Rome, whore he be- 
came an adherent of the stricter party of Novatianus, and 
did much to encourage the schism. 

If we may trust the account of Epiphanius', the schism 
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of Meletius in Egypt was of the sarno kind as that of 
Novatianus in Rome. According to him, during the per- 
secution of Diocletian, many Christians who had denied 
their Lord entreated mercy and forgiveness. Peter, the 
bishop of Alexandria, who was himself in prison with 
most of his brethren, was inclined to gentle courses, and 
would have granted communion to such of the lapsed as 
were ready to do penance for their fault. Meletius, how- 
ever, biBhop of Lycopolia in the Thehaid, who was also a 
prisoner, opposed this, and would at any rate defer the 
readmission of the penitents until the persecution should 
be over. A majority of the bishops took his part. Soon 
after this Peter died in consequence of the torture which 
he had endured, and Meletius was sentenced to slavery in 
the mines. On his way however to his place of banish- 
ment he ordained several presbyters and deacons, and the 
schism which thus arose was still dangerous at the time 
of the Council of Nicaja. Meletius on the cessation of 
persecution had returned to Egypt. 

5. The beginning of Christian life was Baptism. 
Those adults who desired to be admitted through the laver 
of regeneration into the Body of Christ had to submit to 
a course of instruction, during which they were called 
Catechumens', and were not allowed to be present at 
the celebration of Holy Communion, In primitive times, 
this instruction seems to have been of a practical kind, 
impressing on the candidate the great distinction between 
the way of life and the way of death'. The catechumenate 
lasted ordinarily, at the end of the third century, two 
years, or even three, though it might be shortened in 
special cases". In the times immediately succeeding the 
apostolic, we find that the candidate, after instruction, was 
taken to some place where there was water — if possible, 
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to a mnniiig stream — both the baptized and the baptizer 
fasting, and there plunged into the water in the name of 
the Holy Trinity. Warm water might be used in case of 
necessity, and it was sufficient, wneu circumstances ad- 
mitted of nothing else, to pour water thrice on the head 
of the candidate . Later, at the end of the second and 
the beginning of the third century, we find a more 
elaborate ritual. The candidate was questioned aa to his 
faith'; he renounced the devil and his pomps", and was 
exorcised to free him from his power'; tho water was 
blessed by the bishop"; before baptism, which took place 
by trine immersion or affusion in the name of the Holy 
Trinity, he was anointed, and again on leaving the water' 
when he was also given fo taste of milk and honey'; 
immediately afterwards he received imposition of hands 
with prayer for the gift of the Holy Spirit". This laying 
on of hands, being m the West reserved to the bishop, 
soon became a separate rite'. That in early times infants 
were baptized'", in accordance with the principle laid down 
by Irenaeus", is evident from Tertullian's" indignant re- 
monstrance. Origen" in the third century found infant- 
baptism an immemorial custom, held to be Apostolic 
Sponsors" were held necessary both for adults and infants, 
in the first case as guarantees of the honest intention of 
the candidate, in the second to give additional security 
that the children should be brought up as Christiana. 

If one who bad professed hie readiness to receive 
baptism died the martyr's death without having actually 
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Sticra, p, 487. C. Tajloj, Tracti 
(London, 1815). 

" e. Har^s. n, 22. 4. 

^ De Baptinao, 18. Compare 
Cjpriaii, De Lapiii, G. 

" In Levit. Horn. 8, 0pp. n. 230; 
in Lucan. Horn. 14, Opp, m. 948. 
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passed through the purifying flood, the " baptism of blood" 
was always held to be at least equivalent to that of water. 
Both kinds were typified in the blood and water which 
flowed from the Lord's wounded side'; those who suffer 
martyrdom unbaptized share in the blessing of the 
penitent robber'. 

Towards the end of the second century TertuUian* 
raised the question, whether baptism conferred by heretics 
was valid, and answered it in the negative. Agrippinus', 
bishop of Carthage, agreed with him, and baptized anew 
MontanistB who came over to the Church. The same 
practice prevailed in Asia Minor, Alexandria, and many 
other Eastern Churches, and was sanctioned by a series of 

Sovincial synods at Carthage, Iconium, and Synnada. 
le ancient practice of the Roman Church was different ; 
in Rome the heretic who returned to the Church, if he 
had been baptized in the name of the Holy Trinity, was 
admitted to communion hy simple imposition of hands', as 
penitents were. The Churches of Carthage and Rome 
were brought into contact in consequence of their common 
concern with Nuvatianism, and each was offended at the 
other's practice. Stephen, bishop of Rome, was not dis- 
posed to tolerate a custom which varied from his own, and 
threatened to withdraw from communion with the African 
and Asiatic Churches if they persisted in their offence. 
An absolute breach was however prevented by the media- 
tion of Dionysius of Alexandria*. But Cyprian was unable 
to reconcile the Roman principles with his conception of 
the Catholic Church. There could be no true baptism out- 
side the Church, for heretics could not confer gifts of the 
Spirit which they did not themselves possess'. Against 
the authority of the Roman see, he protested that this was 
not a matter to be settled by tradition, but by reason'; 
nor was one bishop to lord it over another, since all were 
partakers of a like grace. Stephen thereupon refused to 
the legates of Cyprian in Rome, and withdrew 



■ Tart, De Bapliamo, 16. 

■ Cypriim, Epiit. 73, c. 22. 

' De BaplisTiu/, 15. Compare 
Olement, Strom. I. 19. 96. 
■Cyprian, Epist. 71, 0.4; 72, o. 3. 
» Cjpr. Epist. 7i, CO. 1 and 3; 
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from communion with him and his Church. He even went 
so far as to call Cyprian a false Christ, a false prophet, 
a deceitful worter . A council of the African province 
in the year 256, under Cyprian's presideDcy, decided in 
favour of their ancient custom*. The Asiatic Churches 

fenerally took the same side, and their metropolitan, 
irmilian, bishop of Ctesarea in Cappadocia, wrote to 
Cyprian a formal declaration of their opinion on the 
matter at issue, containing a strong condemnation of the 
conduct of the bishop of Rome. The contest was an 
obstinate one, and outlived both the principal combatants; 
Stephen suffered martyrdom in 257, and Cyprian in the 
following year. Meantime the kindly and judicious Dio- 
nysius of Alexandria had again intervened, and the per- 
secution under Valerian no doubt'turned men's thoughts 
to more pressing needs, A friendly message from Xystus, 
Stephen's successor, was brought to Cyprian shortly before 
his execution'. Gradually the Roman practice prevailed. 
It was sanctioned by a synod at Aries, at which several 
Numidian bishops were present, in the year 314*. 

Christians assembled themselves together, mindful of 
the Lord's promise and the Apostle's warning, to worship 
God, to strengthen and refresh their own souls, to realize 
their union with Christ and with each other. These 
ends they sought especially in the Supper of the Lord 
or Holy Eucharist. The earliest account remaining to ub 
of this celebration' teaches us that believers met on the 
Lord's Day, when they confessed their sins, and were 
warned that no one who was at enmity with his brother 
should approach the feast of love Over the Cup thanks 
were given for the holy vine of David, made known to us 
through Jeaus Christ ; over the broken Broad, for the life 



> Cfpiian (Cjpr. 



1 FimuliBu : 
Epitl. 75, c. 26). 

■ CTpriani 0pp. i. 436 fi. (ed. 
Earlel); HardouiD, Cone. i. 169 ff. 

' Pontiua, Vita Cypriani, o. 14. 

* 0. 8: HordouiD, Cone. i. 265, 

» D. Biondal, De EtieharUtia 
Vet. Ecclfia; 0. M. Ptaff, De 
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tina EccL tuitata; P. Oni^anger, 
Imlinilioru Liturgiquea, tome i; 
F. Freemui, PrineipUi of Divine 
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I and knowledge made known to us through Him; an^ 
ra^yer was made that the disciples should he gatherei 
into the Kingdom, even as the scattered grains were made 
one loaf. After reception, thanks were given for God's 
Holy Name revealed to us, and for knowledge and faith, 
for spiritual meat and drink; for immortal life made 
known to ns through the Son ; and prayer was made for 
the perfecting of the Church and the passing away of the 
present world. The service ended with an invitation to 
those who were without, and the watch-word Maran atha, 
"the Lord conieth." From the account of Justin', later 
in ago and differing in place from that of the Teaching, 
we find that, in the Sunday service, portions were read 
from the "Memoirs of the Apostles" — probably the 
Gospels — and from the Prophets. The reading was followed 
by an exhortation from the presiding brother, and then 
all stood up to pray. After this, bread, and wine mixed 
with water, were brought, and the president uttered 
prayer and thanksgiving. Then those present partook, 
and portions were sent to the absent by the hands of the 
deacons. Upon this followed the offering of alms, which 
were deposited with the president to be administered for 
the benefit of the sick and needy. The " holy kiss " is 
mentioned in Justin's description of the Eucharist which 
immediately succeeded a baptism, but not in that of an 
ordinary Sunday. Both the " Teaching " and Justin speak 
of the eucharistic service as a "sacrifice'." Elsewhere 
Justin mentions' that in the Eucharist thanks were given 
for our creation and for our redemption through Chiist. 
Irenseus too speaks of the giving of thanks over the* 
elements. " We offer," he says, " unto God the bread and 
the cup of blessing, giving thanks unto Him for that He 
bade the earth bring forth these fruits for our sustenance J* 
and... we call forth tne Holy Spirit, to declare (or manifest) 
this sacrifice— even the Bread the Body of Christ and the 
Cup the Blood of Christ, that they who partake of these 
copies {ilvTLTiiiTiov) may obtain remission of their sins and 
everlasting life'." The intercessions which, according to 
" Apol. 1. 65—67. {Trypho, c. 117) of prayers and 

> Snala. It must be remembered thauksgivingii as the only perfect 
that this word had a wide meaning;. and acceptable Su/riai, 
Eermas {Sim, y. 3. B) speakB of ' Ti-ypho, a. 41. 
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Tertullian, the faithful made on behalf of emperors and 
the peace of the empire', and for enemies'; their prayers 
for fruitful seasons' ; their commemoration of and inter- 
cession for the dead', all probably took place in connexion 
with the Eucharist'. Tertullian implies that a thanks- 
giving took place in the Church over the elements* ; and 
he also mentions that prayers, called " orationea sacrifici- 
orum," followed communion. Consecrated bread was kept 
in private houses, and tasted before other food'. Origen* 
speaks of the " loaves offered with thanksgiving and prayer 
over the gifts " as having been mode, in consequence of the 
prayer, " a certain body, holy and hallowing those who use 
it with sound purpose," Cyprian fii-st distinctly puts forth 
the principle that the Lord's acts in the Last Supper are to 
be followed by the celebrant in the Eucharist. " Because," 
he says', "we make mention of the Lord's Passion in all 
our sacrifices. ,. we ought to do no other thing than He 
did ; for Scripture says that so often as we offer the Cup 
in commemoration of the Lord and His Passion, we should 
do that which it is evident that He did." We also find 
from Cyprian that in the Eucharist intercession was made 
for brethren in affliction '° whose names were recited", as 
were also the names of those who had made offerings" and 
of the faithful depari^ed". 

A much more developed form of Liturgy than any 
described in earlier documeuts is found in the second 
book of the Apostolical Constitutions". There, bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons take part in the service; the 
lections from the Old Testament are intermingled with 
psalmody; there follow lections from the New Testament, 
ending with the Gospel ; then, silence is kept for a 
space, followed by exhortation from the presbyters and 
bishop. This ended, catechumens and penitents depart, 

>re Ham. it. 18. 4, 6; t. 22. 3 
18.2. 

1 Jfol. CO. 3D, 39. 
I Jl^I. 0. 31. 
Sd ScapaUait i. 



Dt Exhort. Caul. 11 ; Be Mo- 

Mia 10. 

id Scoputam 2. 

>. ifarnim. i. 23. 

I'ertnlliui, ad Uxorrm u. 5; 



* c. Celitm, lib. viit, p. 800 
Spenrer. 

» Epiat. 63, 0. 17. 

'" Epitt. 61, 0. i. 

» Epitl. 63, 0. 5. 

" Epiiit. le. e. 2. 

" Epiil. 1, e. 2. 

" u. 57. Kraiibp, not without 
reason, auapecta tliia passiige to be 
VD interpolation of the foarth can- 
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and the faithful, turning to the East, the abode of God, 
the seat of Paradise, stand up and pray. Then follows 
the oblation of the elements, the warning to those in 
enmity or in hypocrisy, the kiss, the prayer of the deacon 
for the Church and the world, the bisnop'a blessing in the 
words of the Hebrew priest', his prayer, and the sacrifice, 
followed by communion. The doors are guarded, that no 
uninitiated person may enter. The eucharistic service, 
aa described here, is summed up in the words, " the 
reading of the prophets, the proclaiming of the Gospels, 
the oblation of the sacrifice, the gift of the holy food'". 

In primitive times the bread was broken and the cup 
blessed at a meal; at first the meal of a household'; 
afterwards, a more public one to which each brother 
brought hia contribution*. This seems to have been still 
customary at the time when the " Teaching " was written', 
but in Justin's time, in the middle of the second century, 
it seems clear that no food was partaken of at Communion 
except the consecrated bread and wine. So long aa the 
Communion continued to be celebrated in the primitive 
manner, it was almost certainly held in the evening, at the 
usual hour of the principal meal'. But even in Pliny's 
time Christians held a meeting before dawn, and their 
habit of meeting in obscurity caused the heathen to re- 
proach them with loving darkness rather than light'. In 
the African Church of the second and third centuries it is 
clear that Christians communicated before dawn, though 
it seems probable that in some cases they received in 
the evening also*. Of the evening participation however 
Cyprian seems to speak as if it were rather a domestic 
than a public rite. 

Besides the Eucharist, Christians also assembled at 
common meals — "tables" or "love-fea;its"' — for social 



' Number* vi. 24—26, 
' CoTisK, Apoet. 11. Efl. '2. 

• Acta ii. *6 ; Bee above, p. *27. 

• I Oor. li, 20 ft. 
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intercourse and edification. Tertuiiian' describes the 
modest table and the sober joyousness of these festivals, 
which afterwards in hia Montanistic fervour he calum- 
niated'. It is however in fact evident that the love-feasts 
in some cases degenerated into mere scenes of enjoyment'. 
Directions are given in the Apostolical Constitutions' for 
the proper distribution of portions to the several ministers 
by the host who gives a love-feast. 

Prayer'waa an essential part of Christian lifa The 
third, sixth, and ninth hours were marked out by scriptural 
precedent", and we find them observed as special times of 
prayer in the second century'. In the third there was 
added a prayer earlier than that of the third hour and a 
prayer later than that of the ninth hour'. The earlier 
authorities give no ground for supposing that these prayers 
were said in churches, but in the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions* the people are exhorted to come to the Church 
daily, morning and evening. 

In the early days of Christianity marriage must of 
course have been celebrated in accordance with the law of 
the land, in order to obtain legal validity, but it was early 
recognized that the union of believers should be sanctified 
by God's blessing", and men of the stricter school came to 
regard a marriage not publicly declared in the church as 
no valid marriage at all". The marriage ring and the veil 
seem to have been retained from old Roman custom", 
but the wreath, fi-om its pagan associations, was dis- 
approved". Marriages of Chnstians with heathen were 
naturally discouraged". Divorce was permitted I'or the 
one cause only which was recognized as valid by the 
Lord — adultery ". 

In the Church the bodies of the departed acquired a 
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I new sacredness, and wei-e laid to reat with tender care. 

J Christian feeling shrank from reducing the body of a 

L believer to ashea, after the heathen fashion, and preferred 

> to lay it reverently in the bosom of eaiih', to await 

i the general resurrection. The body waa frequently eni- 

I balmed'. The clergy, as well as the friends and kinsfolk 

I of the departed, accompanied it to the grave, chanting 

psalms as they went'. Nor were the dead forgotten when 

they were laid to rest. The anniversary of a brother's 

departure waa ob.served by the faithful with oblations, 

love-feast, prayer and celebration of the Eucharist, if 

possible at the tomb, in which special mention was made 

of the departed'. As was natural. Christian brethren 

desired to rest near each other, and the places set apart 

for the reception of their remains, whether on the surface 

of the ground or in catacombs, were called cemeteries 

or "sleeping-places'". The custom of placing lamps or 

tapers in places of burial seems to have arisen at an early 

period*. 

Like the Hebrews, Christians loved to deposit their 
dead in tombs hewn in the rock. In the neighbourhood 
of towns, it was of course rarely possible to obtain such 
burying-placea except by subterranean excavation. Such 
excavations are found at Alexandria, in Sicily, at Naples, 
at Chiusi, at Milan, but most of all near Rome, where in 
lattir times they were known as catacombs'. These form 



worcla nsed b; daHsioal writeTH Tor 
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an immense series of chambers for burial, txinnected by long 
corridors and galleries, and were undoubtedly excavated 
in the soft " tuia granolare " for the purpose for which they 
were actually ueed. The earliest appear to be almost 
coeval with the first appearance of Christianity in Borne. 
As Christians enjoyed, in general, the same protection 
for their dead as other subjects of the Elmpire, there is no 

to suppose that the catacombs were formed simply 
to conceal (Jhristian burial-places ; yet it is noteworthy 
that from the time that Christianity was recognized as 
the religion of the Empire, burials in the catacombs 

mfrequent and gradually ceased'. 

As was natural, Christians from the first dedicated 

days to special observances. Christians, says Ig- 
natius', no longer observed the Sabbath. Yet this must 
not be understood as if they paid it no respect, for some, 
at any rate, observed it as a day of joyful thanksgiving 
for the creation of the world'. But, whether they observed 
the Sabbath or not, they always recognized the weekly 
cycle, and their great weekly festival was the first day of 
the week, the day on which Christ rose from the dead. 
This day was already called Sunday* a name which 
Christians soon adopted; but its distinctively Christian 
appellation was "the Lord's Day'". On this day, dedi- 
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oated to wholly joyful and exultant commemoration, it 
was not permitted to fast, or even to adopt the humble 
posture of kneeling in prayt;r'. Some also abstained from 
kneeling in their prayers on the Sabbath'. To abstain, so 
far as possible, from ordinary busincsB on the Lord's Day 
had come to be recognized as a duty as early as the end 
of the second century'. The Wednesday in each week (as 
the day on which the rulers of the Jews took counsel 
to put Jesus to death) and the Friday (as the day of tho 
Lord's Crucifixion) were towards the end of the second 
century observed as " Stations," days on. which Christians 
were to be specially on guard (in statioue) against the 
assaults of the enemy, when they had special devo- 
tions*. 

The year was also marked by a cycle of Festivals. 
The venerable feast of Pascba continued to be observed in 
the Church with a great change of significance. About 
the time of its observance early arose serious divisions 
in the Church'. 

Under the Jewish Law, the Paschal Lamb was sacri- 
ficed on the 14th day of the lunar month Nisan, and 
on the 16th was offered the sheaf which represented the 
first-fruits of the harvest*. Thus the offering of the Lamb 
was always at or near the time of full-moon. 

As the Lord suffered and rose again at the Paschal 
season, this festival naturally became to the Christians a 
commemoration of the Passion and the Resurrection ; but 
there were considerable differences in early times both as 
to the time and the manner of the observance. The 
Ebionites, as they maintained generally the perpetual 
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obligation of the Mosaic law, even in ceremonial matters, 
kept their Pascha on the 14th Nisan with all the old 
ceremonias, holding that the Lord had also done this on 
the day before His death. The Catholic Jewish-Christiana, 
whose practice was extensively followed by the Churches 
of Asia Minor, while agreeing with the Ebionites as to the 
season for observing their Pascha, gave it a decidedly 
Christian significance. Christ, they held, the true Paschal 
Lamb, had Himself been slain on the 14th Nisan, and had 
consequently not held an ordinary Pascha with Hir diS' 
ciplea. They therefore commemorated the Crucifixion on 
the 14th Nisan, and the Resurrection on the 16th'. These 
later times known as Quartodecimana. But in 
the West, and especially in Rome, where the influence of 
Judaism was less, the variation from the ancient Jewish 
observance was much greater. There it was held, that as 
there was already a weekly commemoration of the Resur- 
rection on the first day of the week — the week-day on 
which, as alt were agreed, the Lord actually rose — the 
great annual festival m honour of the eame great event 
should take place on no other day. The commemoration 
of the Crucifixion would consequently fall on the sixth day 
of the week, Friday. If therefore the 14th Nisan did not 
fall on a Friday, the Romans commemorated the Cruci- 
lixion on the Friday next after it, and the Ro.'^urrection oH: 
the following Sunday. 

For some years this divergency of practice continued in 
the Church without collision. The first signs of division 
were given on occasion of a visit of Polycarp of Smyrna to 
Rome. The Roman bishop Anicetus appealed, in defence 
of his own practice, to the tradition of his Church, while 
Polycarp, in defence of the Asiatic custom, alleged that he ■ 
had himself actually celebrated a Pascha with the Apoatle 
St John. Neither would yield to the other, but the two 
bishops at last parted in peace". Some forty years later,, 
however, the contest was renewed with much greater 
violence by Victor, bbhop of Rome, and Polycrates of 
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Epheaus. The former even went ao far as to refuse to 
hold commiiDion with the Amatic Churches so long as they 
continued to observe the Paschal season in their accus- 
tomed manner. This high-handed proceeding was however 
generally resented; Irenteus in particular, himself sprung 
from Asia Minor, remonstrated warmly with the bishop of 
Rome, with full agreement of his Gallican brethren^. 
The question remained still for some generations un- 
decided, but the Roman practice seems to nave spread. 

In the third century a new difficulty arose. In early 
times Christians had been content to accept the current 
Jewish Paschal season as their own. Now, however, it 
came to be alleged that the Jews themselves had varied. 
In ancient times (it was said) the Jews had always ao 
arranged their calendar that the 14th Nisan was the day of 
the first full-moon after the vernal equinox ; but after the 
fell of Jerusalem they had ceased to observe this, so that 
their Paschal full-moon waa sometimes before that epoch'. 
As some Christians observed, while others neglected, the 
rule as to the equinox, it was possible for one Church to 
be celebrating its Pascha a month earlier than another. 
It was probably this uncertainty about the correct reckon- 
ing of the Pascha which induced Christian teachers to 
attempt an independent calculation, taking account of the 
official Roman calendar. Hippolytus of Rome drew up 
a cycle for indicating the true Paschal full-moon, based on 
the suppositions, that the vernal equinox fell on the 18th 
March, and that after sixteen years the full-moons again 
fell on the same days of the yetur'. Hia cycle found gi-eat 
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acceptance in the West. For the Alexandrian Churcli a 
different cycle was drawn up by ita bishop Dionysins*. 
This was, however, soon superseded by the cycle — correct 
in so for as it assumed the recurrence of the full-moons on 
the same year-day in nineteen years — of AnatoHua of 
Laodicea'. But diversity of practice continued to exist, 
and the Paschal question was one of those brought before 
the Council of Niciea. 

The commemoration of the Lord's Crucifixion was from 
ancient times preceded by a fast'. In the second century 
we find that some fasted at this time one day, some two 
days, some forty hours; and that these differences were 
mutually tolerated*. Socrates' states that the Koman 
custom was to fast three weeks, while in Greece and 
Alexandria a forty-days' fast was observed. Uniformity in 
this respect was not established before the fifth or sixth 
century. In the week immediately preceding Easter 
Sunday the fast was {in some Churches at least) very strict, 
most of all on the two days — Good Friday aud the "Great 
Sabbath" — before Easter Sunday^ Many spent the 
whole night between the Great Sabbath and Easter 
Sunday in devotion in the churches', and hailed with joy 
the dawn of the Easter morning. 

The seven weeks which followed Easter were a time of 
special joyfuhiess, during which the faithful did not bend 
the knee, hut prayed standing*. The fortieth day after 
the festival of the Resurrection, corresponding to the day 
of the Lord's Ascension, was naturally one of triumphant 
jubilation*. The festal season ended with the fiftieth day, 
Pentecost, the day of the great outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit at Jerusalem, the birthday of the Christian Church", 
The followers of BaaCides are said to have kept a festival, 
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with a vigil preceding, in commemoration of the baptism 
of the Lord in the Jordan', 

Another class of yearly festivals arose from the annual 
commemorations of martyrs, which took place on the day 
of their death, and (where it was possible) at their tombs. 
From the first, the faithfiil shewed the greatest anxiety 
to obtain possession of the mortal remaine of those who 
had fallen in the great fight", and with like care they 
noted the day of departure', the birth-day' of their 
brother into a higher life. Besides the ceremonies usual 
at the graves of the faithful departed", the acts of the 
martyr were recited, and probably before the end of the 
third century it became customary to pass the night 
preceding the festival — sometimes with much disorder — 
at his tomb'. 

7. It is not probable that in the earliest times of 
Christianity Christians raised special buildings for their 
worship. When they were rejected by the synagogue, 
those who held Christ for the Messiah met wherever they 
could obtain leave to meet; in the large upper-room or 
loft of a disciple', in the lecture -theatre of a rhetorician", 
in the great hall of a Greek or Roman house'". Early in 
the third century Christians had acquired land with a 
view to erecting a place of worship", and it is probable 
that at this time they possessed buildings of their own, 
resembling the scholce or lodge-rooms which various guilds 
or corporations erected for their meetings. During the 
dark days of Decius and Diocletian they sometimes met 
in the silence and secrecy of the subterranean cemeteries, 
portions of which have been thought to be arranged as 
churches". But in the peaceful period between those 
emperors the work of church-building went actively for- 
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ward. The increased congregations were no longer satis- 
fied with their old narrow rooms, but built everywhere 
large and conspicuous churches'. The stately church of 
Nicomedia was visible from the emperor's palace'. Of 
the fittings and ornaments of churches in the first three 
centuries little is known, except that each church had a 
Table or Altar' for the administration of the Eucharist, 
and a desk or raised footpace for the reader or preacher. 
The supposed church in the catacomb of St Agnes haa at 
one end, hewn in the tufa, a chair which is thought to be 
the seat of the bishop ; and the earliest description* of a 
church places the bishop's throne in the middle of the 
east end, with the seats of the presbyters on each side. 

As all Christian buildings of the first three centuries 
have long disappeared, it is only in the catacombs that we 
can look for remains of early Christian art'. There we 
find that from the earliest times the faithful decorated 
with paintings the chambers where they laid their dead, 
and where the living sometimes assembled. They adopted, 
as was inevitable, the style and many of the subjects of 
their pagan contemporaries. As in the houses of pagan 
Pompeii, so in the Christian vaults, the vine trails over 
the walls, birds and butterflies and winged genii display 
their beauties, and graceful draped female figures are 
not absent ; but the Vme symbolized the Saviour, and the 
other representations also received a new significance. 
Even the figure of the mythic Orpheus came to symbolize 
the attractive power of Christ, The Fish° represented 
both the Saviour Himself, and the disciple who draws life 
from the vivifying water. Under the image of the Fisher- 
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man Christ is seen as the great "fisher of men," and under 
that of the Shepherd He gathers His sheep in His arms 
or leads them to pasture. Scenes from the Old Testament 
are made to symbolize the truths of the New. Direct 
representations of Christ and His saints are generally 
avoided in the earliest Christian pictorial art. 

Gems' were early engraved with Christian symbols. 
The devices which Clement' recommends are the dove, the 
fish, the ship, the lyre, the anchor, the fisherman; and 
very early specimens are extant bearing these and similar 
figures. 

Tertullian' alludes to the figure of the Good Shepherd 
carrying the lost sheep, which Christians loved to see on 
the bottom of cups, seemingly glass cups. The bottoms 
of many such cups, bearing various representations in 
gold-leaf enclosed between two layers of glass, are found 
embedded in the mortar of the catacombs*. Not only 
does the Good Shepherd appear in these, with many other 
Christian symbols, but heads are found, intended seem- 
ingly for portraits of apostles and other saints whose 
names are appended. 

Such were the small beginnings of the arts which in 
eighteen centuries have raised magnificent buildings and 
displayed glorious representations of sacred scenes m the 
most enlightened countries of the world. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRE, 

1. In the year 313 Conatantine' and Liciuius found 

themBelves masters of the Eoman world. They had 
joined in the edict which gave full toleration to Christ- 
ianity, but with very different feelings. Liciuius, without 
actually declaring his hostility, harassed the Christian 
communities within his dominions by the hundred petty 
annoyances which are always at the command of persons 
in authority. Oonstantine, though no doubt restrained in 
some degree by consideration for his partner in the em- 
pire, shewed in many ways the favour which he bore to 
Christianity. Several of the measures by which he bene- 
fited the Church belong to the period in which he still 
had Licinius for his colleague. He caused large sums to 
be given to the Churches of Africa'; he conferred on 
Christian masters the power of manumitting their slaves 
without the presence of a magistrate'; he exempted the 
clergy from the obligation of undertaking burdensome 
municipal offices*; he permitted Churches to accept lega- 
cies"; he commanded labour to cease, with the exception 
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necessary work in the fields, on Sunday'. This last 
order, however, must not be assumed to have been given 
■out of pure respect to the great weekly festival of 
Christians. It is clear that Constantine dreamed in these 
days of directing to one form of worship the common ten- 
dency of all mankind to reverence the divinity, thinking 
that such a universal religion would be an admirable bond 
for the distracted empire'. The worship of the Sun, espe- 
cially under the name of Mithras, was very widely preva- 
lent in the empire, and it may have seemed to the great 
ruler possible to finite the worship of the material stm 
with that of the Sun of Righteousness. Certainly many 
of his coins be-ar on one face the sign of the Cross or the 
Laharum, on the other the sun-god". He retained the 
title of Pontifex Maximus and discharged the sacrificial 
duties belonging to the office. In fact, Coustan tine's real 
feeling towards the faith of Christ is involved in great 
obscurity. He was apparently capable of religious emo- 
tion, and was fond of preaching to his courtiers'. Yet he 
always remained outside the Church, and was baptized 
only on his death-bed'. It is certain that his Christianity 
did not prevent him from, putting to death his son Oris- 
pus and his wife Fausta. A generation or two later a 
story was current" that, in great remorse at his bloody 
deeds, he had appealed to pagan priests or flamena to 
cleanse him from his guilt, and that it was only when the 
pagans declared that tney had no lustration for guilt such 
BB his that he turned to the Christians, who promised him 
purification. This story contains several improbabilities, 
but it is not inconceivable that a man of so complex a 
character may have had some dealings with pagan hiero- 
phants even after the date of !Nic%a, as Saul resorted to 
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the witch of En-dor even after he had endeavoured to put 
down witchcraft. 

But it was clear that Constantine, with whatever reser- 
vation, was favourable to the Church, while Licinius waa 
againat it. The heathen consequently regarded the latter 
as their champion, while the Christians flocked round the 
former ; and when in 323 the smouldering jealousy of the 
two August! broke out into open conflict, the war waa in 
fact one of religion, and the victory of Constantine was 
the victory of the Church. He caused his conquered rival 
to he put to death, and stood sole master of the empire. 
Then he could carry out with greater freedom his piana 
for the reorganization of the state and the recognition of 
the Church. 

He began with the foundation of New Rome, the city 
of Constantine, on the beautiful site of the old Byzantium, 
in Europe, but over against Asia'. This city was adorned 
with a lavish hand by the master of the treasures of East 
and West. Old Rome waa no longer the centre of the 
empire. It clung with great tenacity to the old religion 
under which its conquests had been won; its traditional 
republicanism waa not extinct ; and its pagan and repub- 
lican citizens by no means hailed with enthusiasm a 
monarch who deserted the old deities'. The transference 
of the seat of the imperial government to Byzantium had 
very important consequences for the Church. If Rome 
had remained the capital of the empire, the development 
of the papacy would almost certainly have been retarded, 
and the whole course of its history changed. Hardly less 
important was the character of Oriental despotism which 
the empire rapidly acquired in its new seat, and which 
would piobably have grown more slowly in old JEloma 
Constantinople became, however, the great bulwark of 
Christianity against Islam, and the nursery of Greek lite- 
rature during the Middle Ages. It was there, in fact, that 
the seeds of the Reformation of the sixteenth century were 
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the organization of the empire, in the way which promised 
to render the control of the central government most 
elfective. He unfortunately at the same time increased 
the oppressive weight of taxation which iu time cnisheil 
the unfortunate provincials. 

Constantino said to a party of bishops at his table, 
that he was bishop of matters external, while they were 
bishops in the internal affairs of the Church', intending 
probably little more than to gratify the prelates by a 
polite speech. The distinction was at any rate not very 
accurately observed in subsequent times ; but a succession 
of edicts by Constantino and his successors increased the 
power, the wealth, and the dignity of the Church. Bishops 
had long arbitrated in ecclesiastical matters, and in civil 
suits between Christians who were unwilling to go to law 
before unbelievers; a law of the year 376 gave to the 
dceisions of these courts of arbitration the same legal 
force which belonged to those of the imperial magistrates'. 
Somewhat later, no accusation against a cleric could be 
heard otherwhere than before the tribunal of the bishop'. 
The Church itself had already treated with great severity 
those who, being condemned by an ecclesiastical court, 
ventured to appeal to an imperial tribunal*. That bishops 
should bring before the emperor's court cases in which 
injustice had been done to the weak and friendless was 
right and becoming; but they were forbidden to sully the 
dignity of their office by taking up unworthy or frivolous 
cases". They took cognizance, as was natural, of matters 
which were rather offences against the moral law than 
I agaiust the state, and sometimes succeeded in overawing 
I even high-placed offenders. The privileges of bishops 
' were considerably extended by the legislation of Justinian, 
.which gave them civil jurisdiction over monks and nuns', 
as well as clerics, and added legal sanction to the over- 
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sight of public morality and the protection of the Buffer- 
ing which they had hitherto practised on the authority 
of the Church. It enjoined and empowered them to 
take charge of prisoners, minors, imbociles, fouDdlings, and 
other waifs and strays of society' ; it gave them authority 
to put down gaming' and to supplement the judgments of 
lay tribunals ; and it endowed them with co-ordinate 
authority in the management of municipal property*. 
Bishops thus became very important civil officials, and 
the secular judges were forbidden to summon them as 
witnesses or to administer an oath to them'. Bishops 
were also freed, like ot-her high officials of the empire, 
from the patria poteatas'. From the iburth century on- 
ward they enjoyed the same right of intercession for cri- 
minals which had once been enjoyed by the Vestals, espe- 
cially on behalf of those who were sentenced to death*. 
The right of asylum, too, which had belonged to certain 
heathen temples, passed by custom to Christian chuTches, 
and was formally legalized by Tbeodosius in the fifth 
century'. 

In addition to these privileges the Church also received 
under the Christian emperors large additions to its pro- 
perty. From the municipal income of cities, from the 
spoils of heathen temples and occasionally of heretical con- 
venticles, riches flowed in upon the Church", which was 
now empowered to receive legacies and gifts from the 
faithful. One effect of this permission was, that increased 
wealth occasioned a great extension of the works of bene- 
ficence for which the Church even in its poverty had been 
distinguished. Attempts were made to succour all kinds 
of suffering and distress ; and so greatly did this increase 
the influence of the Church, that the emperor Julian at- 
tempted to transplant charitable institutions into his re- 
made led 
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vived paganiam. With the increase of wealth came also 
the necessity to arrange for its equitable difitribution. 
For this Gelasius I.' decreed that the total income of a 
church, whether derived from property or from the offer- 
ings of the faithful, should be divided into four equal parts, 
of which one should be given to the bishop, one to the 
other clergy, one to the poor, and one to the maintenance 
of the buildings. The council of Braga*, a generation 
or two later, divided the income of a church mto three 
portions, one for the bishop, one for the rest of the 
clergy, and the third for the reparation or lighting of the 
church. 

The relations of the clergy, and especially of the biehopa, 
to the emperor and other high officials present curious 
contrasts. The respect paid to the bishop was from the 
first very great, and it was certainly not diminished when 
he became a conspicuous person in the eyes of the world. 
Even emperors bowed the head before him and kissed his 
hand'. Jerome*, whose life was simple and ascetic, was 
indignant at the lofly bearing of some of the prelates and 
presbyters, and begged them to remember, that the faith- 
fiil were their fellow-servants, not their bond -servants. 

But whatever respect the emperors might pay to the 
Church and its officers, they had in fact immense influence 
over it. From the time when the emperors became Chris- 
tian, aays Socrates', the affairs of the Church depended 
upon them. It could hardly be otherwise. Privileges 
were conferred by law upon the Catholic Church alone", 
and occasions unfortunately soon arose when it was ne- 
cessary for the emperor to say which of two contending 
parties he considered Catholic. If the defeated party 
asked, what the emperor had to do vrith the Church, the 
victors replied, that the Church was in the state, and that 
none was over the emperor but God'. The Fathers at 
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Constantinople in the year 448, when an imperial rescript 
had been read, cried out " Long live our High-Priest, the 
Emperor ' ! " Edicts issued by the emperor were pub- 
lished in the churches*. And as the emperor, by Influence 
or direct nomination, secured the election of many bishops, 
especially of those of Constantinople', the episcopal order 
was generally disposed to do him homage. Justinian 
shewed much favour to the Church, but at the same time 
he made it more directly subject to the state. Whomso- 
ever he may have consulted privately, his edicts on the 
affairs of the Church — ^even on a matter so strictly eccle- 
siastical as the tone in which the Liturgy should be said*, 
— run in precisely the same style as those on purely 
secular matters ; no authority but that of the emperor 
appears in them ; he issues his commands to the patriarchs 
of Old Rome and of Constantinople a^ if they were im- 
perial oflSciala The Italian bishops however always main- 
tained a certain independence, and noted with some degree 
of contempt the subservience of their Eastern brethren'. 
And generally, in spite of the temptation to compliance, 
there were never wanting ecclesiastical leaders courageous 
enough to enforce, even upon emperors and their favour- 
ites, the claims of the Church to a higher sovereignty than 
that of temporal princes'. Chrysostom could brave im- 
perial anger and go calmly into exile'; Ambrose could 
repel Theodosius, bloody with massacre, from his church'. 
Nor were these solitary instances. 

It was perhaps an almost inevitable result of the inti- 
mate connexion between the Church and the Empire 
that dissidents from the faith recognized as Catholic were 
persecuted. The greatest leaders of Christian thought 
were indeed opposed to all coercion in matters of faith. 
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Hilary of Foictiera', for instance, set forth the blessings of 
religious freedom, and the worthlessness of enforced com- 
pliance, with admirable clearness and force. Cbrysostom' 
would limit pereecution to forbidding the assemblies of 
heretics and depriving them of their cHurcbes. The great 
name of Augustin, however, appears among the advocates 
of persecution. He bad indeed in his earlier days con- 
tended for the freedom of religious convictions, but the 
obstinate resistance of the Donatista to his earnest per- 
suasions convinced him that there were some who would 
own no argument but force'. Theodosius I. enacted severe 
laws gainst those who did not accept the Catholic faith, 
but these were not executed' ; and the first Christian 
prince who actually caused men to be put to death on 
account of religion was the usurper Maximus', whose pro- 
ceedings called forth general indignation and found no 
imitator for many generations. The excellent Martin of 
Tours protested in this case, that it was an outrage for 
a secular Judge to try an ecclesiastical case, and that no 
other punishment could fittingly be inflicted on heretics 
but that of excommunication". 

2. The great lines of the Christian hierarchy remained 
after the public recognition of Christianity the same as in 
the previous period, though the changed condition of the 
Church occasioned the appointment of" some new officers. 
The needs of the great cities, often visited by pestilence, 
called for the Parabolani', who hazarded their lives in at- 
tendance on the sick ; and the Copiatie', who buried the 
dead. As the property of the Church increased it required 
the attention of special stewards or managers', under the 
bishops' direction. A special body of lawyers was created 
to defend the interests of the Church, and especially of 
I the poor, in the courta". A large number of notaries" took 
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minutea of important proceedings and drew legal docu- 
ments. As the archives of the great Churches accumu- 
lated, it became necessary to put them under the charge 
of a keeper of the records in each Church'. The important 
matters which came into the hands of patriarchs arid me- 
tropolitans caused them to require the assistance of priyy- 
councillors or ministers, and their intercourse with the 
government made the services of legates at the Imperial 
court almost indispensable'. 

In the ordinary ministry of the Church', the office of 
deacon remained in theory the same. But the deacons, 
being constantly by the bishop's side as his helpers and 
secretaries, often attempted to set themselves above the 
presbyters — a presumption which was checked by the 
of Severn councils*. The archidiaconus or chief of 
the deacons", in particular, became commonly the bishop's 
confidential adviser and representative ; frequently his suc- 
cessor. The order of deaconesses gradually lost its early 
prominence ; which however it retained much longer in the 
" here the seclusion of women rendered their services 

important, than in the West'. The Western Church reso- 
lutely opposed the ordination of deaconesses, and at last 
forbade it altogether'. The bishop was, as of old, the 
head and chief administrator of the district committed to 
him. He represented it in all its external relations, and 
especially in councils. He summoned and presided over 
its synod. To him alone it belonged to ordain presbyters 
and deacons ; to him alone, in the Western Church, to lay 
hands on those who had been baptized. He was the 
proper minister of the Word and Sacraments, though he 
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might delegate these fuuctions to inferior ministers. He, 
with his council of presbyters, excommunicated offenders 
and readmitted penitents ; without him neither exclusion 
nor reconciliation could take place. He also granted 
letters of commendation to members of his flock travelling 
abroad. 

The Council of Nictea' laid down, that a bishop must 
be approved and chosen by the faithful of the city over 
which he was to preside, with — in the particular caae 
before them— the assent of the biahop of Alcsandria. He 
was to be ordained and admitted to his office' by the 
bishops of the same province, or by three of them at least. 
And this seems to have been generally recognized as the 
rule of the Church, that the whole body of the faithful 
(o Xads) should at least have an opportunity of saying 
whether a candidate proposed was worthy or unworthy . 
Even after the election was supposed to have taken place, 
opposition might shew itself When Theodorus of Hera- 
clea enthroned Demophilus at Coustantinople many of 
those who were present cried out " unworthy'." But not 
unfrequently distinguished men were actually chosen 
bishops by the acclamation of the people, as Ambrose 
at Milan', Martin at Tours', Eustathius at Antioch', 
Chrysostom at Constantinople'. Various customs how- 
ever prevailed locally. In Southern Gaul the bishops 
— presumably the comprovincial bishops — were to choose 
three, from whom the clergy and people (cives) were to 
choose one to be the bishop of their city'. In Spain the 
clergy and people of the city were to choose two or three, 
whose names were to be submitted to the metropolitan 
and bishops of the province, and one chosen by lot'". 
But in many cases powerful persons, whether bishops or 
others, were able to override rules". The emperors at 
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Constantinople, in pai'ticular, generally secured the elec- 
tion of those whom they favoured. 

The same principles which regulated the choice of 
bishops prevailed also in the election of presbyters. To 
speak generally, a bishop could ordain no one without 
conBultmg his clergy and obtaining the testimony and the 
assent of the lay people of the city'. 

Elections in which the people of a city took so large a 
share were apt to become tumultuary'. In Rome in 
particular, where the city was large and populous and the 
office of bishop unusually important, scenes of great 
violence were often witnessed at an episcopal election. 
The partisans of Syramachus and Laurentius, at the end 
of the fifth century, are said to have contended with eo 
much violence that the streets were strewn with dead, and 
at the synod which was held a few years afterwards under 
Symmachus, it was complained that the laity had the 
election wholly in their own hands, contrary to the ancient 
canons. 

There was in fact a constant danger lest in a popular 
election mere mob-violence should prevail, and from an 
early period attempts were made to check this', apparent- 
ly with no great effect. Justinian' laid down that the 
clergy and chief men of a city should nominate three 
persons on a vacancy in their see, and that from these 
three one should be chosen by the consecrator — generally 
the metropolitan— to fill the vacant throne. At that time 
probably tne term " chief men " (-rrpaToi} was understood 
of a definite class. 

The Teutonic dominion in Europe naturally made a 
great change in the position of the chief officers of the 
Church, Considerable estates were conferred upon eccle- 
siastical persons ; bishops became the king's liegemen and 
were often employed on the business of the state. The 
lands of the Church were freed from many imposts, but 
remained subject to feudal service, whence it came to pass 
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that bishops wore armour and fought in battle'. Under 
Buch circumstances, territorial lords came to look upon the 
holders of ecclesiastical benefices in much the sariic light 
as their other feudal tenants, and would only enfeo£F 
persons who were agreeable to them'. They thus ac- 
quired at any rate a veto on the nomination of bishops, 
and in most cases prevented all difficulty by themselves 
nominating; they even sometimes sold their presenta- 
tions'. The status of the clergy generally was also ma- 
terially changed by the laws of the Franks. No free man 
could be taken into the ranks of the clergy without the 
king's license ; the clergy were therefore mainly recruited 
from among the unfree*. The ordinary presbyters there- 
fore came to be looked upon as an inferior class, and their 
rights were sometimes httle regarded even by their 
bishops*. The power of the bishops was great, and it 
was well that persons of some cultivation and refine- 
ment should be able to influence the rough warriors 
who bore rule. A law of Clotaire', the son of Clovis, gave 
the bishops a general power of reviewing the decisions of 
lay judges; and excommunication came to be more 
dreaded when it carried with it civil disabilities'. 

During the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries the rela- 
tions of the bishop to his presbyters remained in theory 
much the same as they had been in the previous period, 
but practically they underwent considerable change. The 
importance of bishops increased and that of presbyters 
diminished. Yet in some cases the presbyters seem to 
have gained in importance. In earlier ages a bishop was 
charged with the oversight of the faithful in a city ; the 
scattered congregations in the country districts were cared 
for by rural bishops with less extensive powers^ Con- 
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gregationa were sporadic. But after Cons tau tine the 
whole empire was covered by the ecclesiastical syBtem. 
A bishop became the ecclesiastical ruler of a region, not 
of a city only. Every town or village was included in 
some diocese. Presbyters consequently who held office at 
a distance from the bishop natiirally came to discharge, 
ae a matter of course, functions — such as preaching and 
the administration of the sacraments — which had once 
been regarded as belonging specially to the bishop. Such 
presbyters appear to have been, at any rate frecjaently, 
appointed by the bishop', though no doubt with the 
consent of the local community' ; and in some instances — 
as in that of St Augustine' — the local church-people 
chose their candidate, whom they presented to the bishop 
for ordination. Presbyters appointed to the charge of a 
place where there was no bishop were said to rule (regere) 
a Church, and hence, in the West, were called rectors'. 
In the time of Justinian we see the beginning of lay- 
patronage, in a law" which permitted persona who built an 
oratory and maintained a body of clergy, and also their 
heirs, to nominate to the bishop fit clerics to serve the 
chapel. 

It was in this period that the clergy of a city were 
first brought to live together in one house, under the 
presidency and control of the bishop". Some bishops, as 
Eusebius of Vercellae, Ambrose of Milan, Augustm of 
Hippo, and Martin of Tours, set an example of monastic 
austerity to the clergy who were domiciled with them, and 
the rules which they gave were imitated by others. Such 
clergy were forbidden to meddle with secular business'. 

Ixom the fourth century onward the presbyters who 
had charge of churches were grouped under the presidency 
and general superintendence of arch presbyters, after- 
wards called in the West rural deans'. The bishops also 
employed periodeufcie or travelling inspectors — presbyters 
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their own immediate authority — to take cognizance 
on their behalf of the parochial clergy. TJoder these cir- 
cumstancea the chorepiscopi or rural bishops — who had 
besides aometimea abused their power of ordination— 
became superfluous and were abolished'. 

3. In the period before the recognition of the Church 
by the State groups of dioceses had already been formed, 
and the bishops of certain cities presided over their bre- 
thren within a certain district or province, under the name 
of metropolitans*. The political organization of the empire 
had naturally considerable influence on the constitution of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The most remarkable pheno- 
menon in the government of the Church in this period is 
the rise of the great Patriarchates. 

At the timeof the Council of Nicaea it was clear that the 
metropolitans of Rome, Alesandria, and Antioch, held a su- 
perior rank among their brethren, and had a kind of ill-de- 
fined jurisdiction over the provinces of several metropolitans. 
The fathers of Niciea recognized the fact that the privi- 
leges of these sees were regulated by customs already re- 
garded as primitive, and these customs they eonfiiined. 
Alexandria was to have authority over Egypt, Libya, and 
Pentapolifl — an authority of the same kind as that which 
the Roman bishop had over his subject provinces*. In 
like manner their ancient privileges were secured to An- 
tioch and other super-metropolitan Churches. The empire 
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was afterwards divided for the purposes of civil govenn 
ment into four Prefectures, as follows': 1. The Prefecturft 
of the East, subdivided into the dioceses of — the East, con- 
taining fifteen provinces, and having Antioch for its capi-^ 
tal ; Egypt, containing nine provinces, with Alexandria aQ 
its capital ; Asia, containing twelve provinces, with Ephesu« 
a& its capital ; Pontus, consisting of thirteen provinces^ 
with Csesarea in Cappadocia as its chitif-town ; and Thracej 
consisting of six provinces, which had its seat of govemf> 
ment first at Heraclea, afterwards at Co'nstantinople. % 
The Prefecture of Eastern lUyricum, with Thessalonica f(M 
its chief-town, subdivided into the dioceses of Macedonij 
with seven provinces and Dacia with six. 3. The Prefeo- 
ture of Italy, subdivided into the dioceses of Rome, witf 
ten " suburbicarian " provinces, and Rome itself for a ca|»- 
tal ; Italy, with seven provinces and Milan as its capital' 
Western Illyricuni, with seven provinces and Sirmium at 
its capital ; Africa, divided into six provinces, with Car 
thage as its capital. 4. The Prefecture of the Gauls, aga^ 
divided into the dioceses of — Gaul, which contained seven* 
teen provinces and had Treves for its capital ; Spain, whid) 
had seven provinces; and Britain, which had fiva Tlw 
chief-towns of the two last-mentioned dioceses are uncM* 
tain. The organization of the Church followed in its 
lines that of the empire. It also bad its dioceses aiH! 
provinces, coinciding for the most part with the similarlj^ 
named political divisions. Not only did the same circum^J 
stances which marked out a city for political preeminence 
also indicate it as a fit centre of ecclesiastical rule, but it 
was a recognized principle with the Church that the eccle-^ 
siastical should follow the civil division'. At the he 
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a diocese was a patriarch', at the head of a province was 
a metropolitan'; the territory of a simple bishop was a 
parish'. Thus the civil diocese of the East waa, in mat- 
ters ecclesiastical, under the away of the patriarcli of An- 
tioch ; that of Egypt under that of the patriarch of Alex- 
andria ; and the bishops of the political capitals, Ephesus, 
Ctesarea, and Heraclea, had patriarchal authority over the 
dioceses of Asia, Pontus, and Thrace. In the second 
canon of the ecumenical Council of Constantinople, by 
which the bishops of a " diocese " are forbidden to intnide 
into the territory of their neighbours, it seems to be 
assumed that the limits of the political and the ecclesias- 
tical diocese are identical. The same council' ordained 
that the bishop of Constantinople — which had now super- 
seded Heraclea as the seat of diocesan civil government — 
should have precedence, as bishop of New Rome, next 
after the bishop of Rome. The bishop of Constantinople 
not unnaturally desired an increase of power, as well as 
additional dignity, and hia position as bishop of the impe- 
rial city enabled him to gain much of what he aimed at. 
He appears at once to have made himself master of the 
diocese of Thrace, thrusting aside the bishop of Heraclea, 
whose city, on the founding of Constantinople, had ceased 
to be the seat of the imperial government. But, not con- 
tent with this, he set himself to bring under his jurisdic- 
tion the dioceses of Asia and Pontus, which also, helped by 
his position at court, he did in fact make subject to bis 
sway. This arrangement still lacked the sanction of the 
Church, when the Council of Chalcedon gave him his op- 
portunity. This council recognized tho exclusive right of 
the bishop of Constantinople to consecrate the metropo- 
litans of Thrace, Pontus and Asia, expressly on the ground 
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that aa ConatMitinopIe was now the aeafc of empire it 
should enjoy the same privileges which Rome had enjoyed 
BS the seat of empire'. The once patriarchal sees of He- 
raclea, Cffisarea and Ephesua thus became simply metro- 
politan, though their occupants had the title of exarch, 
and precedence before other bishops of the same diocese. 
The same council ordered* that a bishop or other cleric 
who had a complaint against his own metropolitan should 
bring his case before the exarch of the diocese or before 
the patriarchal throne of the imperial city of Constanti- 
nople, so that he might, if he chose, ignore his own exarch 
altogether. The see of Constantinople thus became the 
oriental counterpart of that of Rome. 

The same council had before it the que.stion of the 
state and dignity of the mother of all Churches, Jerusalem, 
which had been for some time ambiguous and unsatisfac- 
tory. Jerusalem has associations which have in all a^es 
secured it the reverence of Christians, yet it was at the 
time we speak of too unimportant a see to secure for ita 
bishop a distinguished position in the Church. It was in 
fact overshadowed by the political chief town of Palestine, 
CaBsarea, which became the ecclesiastical metropolis. The 
Council of Nicffia' assigned to Jerusalem precedence im- 
mediately after the sees of Rome, Alexandria and An- 
tioch, but without giving it any power beyond that of an 
ordinary episcopal throne, Cfesarea being still recognized 
aa having jurisdiction over the other sees of Palestine. 
The relation thus created was strained and unnatural, and 
it is no wonder that the bishop of Jerusalem struggled to 
emancipate himself from the yoke of Ctesarea. The see 
rose in fame after the peace of the Church under Con- 
stantine, in consequence of the increasing reverence paid 
to the holy places, and at the Council of Epheaus, Jn- 
venalia, bishop of Jerusalem, had the courage to claim for 
his see patriarchal jurisdiction over Palestine, Phoenicia, 
and Arabia. This claim was rejected by the council, but 
he nevertheless obtained from the emperor Theodosiua II. 
a rescript granting to him the provinces which he had 
claimed. The bishop of Antioch, Maximua, of course 
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igarded this as an attack upon his long- established rights, 
and a long controversy arose between the two bishops, 
which was at last put an end to by a compromise which 
received the sanction of the Council of Chalccdon'. This 
provided that the patriarch of Antioch should receive 
back his provinces of Phcenicia and Arabia, while the 
bishop of Jerusalem should possess patriarchal authority 
over the three provinces of Palestine. He thus became 
an actual patriarch, though of a small diocese. There 
were then in the Roman empire, after the practical sup- 
pression of the patriarchal rights of the other diocesan 
thrones, five patriarchal sees, those of Rome, Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. Justinian 
indeed attempted' to give to the see of hia native city, 
Achrida, patriarchal authority over the prefecture of Uly- 
ricum ; but so artificial an arrangement did not long 
endure. There were however still in Christendom, and 
even in the empire, metropolitans who acknowledged no 
patriarch or exarch over them, claiming to be " autocepha- 
lous" or independent. Such was tne metropolitan of 
Salamis or Constantia in Cyprus, who at the Council of 
Ephesus' successfully vindicated the ancient rights of his 
see against the claims of the patriarch of Antioch. And 
even in Italy .the authority of the see of Rome was not 
everywhere acknowledged. 

A patriarch held, within his own diocese, the supreme 
ecclesiastical authority, and his diocesan synod was the 
highest court of appeal for ecclesiastical business. With- 
out the consent and cooperation of the patriarchs no valid 
oecumenical council could be held. But the patriarchal 
system of government, like every other, suffered from the 
shocks of time. The patriarch of Antioch had, in the first 
instance, the moat extensive territory , for he claimed 
authority not only over the civil diocese of the East, but 
over the Churches in Persia, Media, Parthia, and India, 
which lay beyond the limits of the empire. But this large 
organization was but loosely knit, and constantly tended 
to dissolution. Palestine, as we have seen, shook itself 
free. In consequence of the Nestorian controversy the 
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Persian Church asserted ita independence and set up a 
patriarch of ita own at Seleucia ; Armenia somewhat later 
determined to have its own Monophyaite patriarch, and 
the Syrian Monophysites chose a schisniatical patriarch of 
Antioch. After the conquests of Caliph Omar the great 
see of Antioch sank into insignificance. The region sub- 
ject to the Alesandiian patriarch was much smaller than 
that of Antioch, but it was tetter compacted. Here too 
however the Monophjsite tumult bo shook its organization 
that it was no longer able to resist the claims of the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. It also fell under the dominion 
of the Saracens — a fate which had already befallen Jeru- 
salem. In the whole East there remained only the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople in a condition to exercise actual 
aiithority. 

4. According to Hufinus's' version of the sixth canon 
of the Council of Nicsea, the bishop of Rome had entrusted 
to him the care of the suburbicarian churches. What we 
are to understand by these suburbicarian Churches is by 
no means absolutely clear. Considering however how 
closely the ecclesiastical followed the civil divisions, it is 
extremely probable that the suburbicarian Churches are 
those included in the ten suburbicarian provinces which 
were under the authority of the vicarius of the civil dioceae 
of Rome, and which included the greater part of Central 
Italy and the whole of Lower Italy, with Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Corsica ; and this interpretation is strongly confirmed 
by the letter of the Council of Sardica to Julius, bishop of 
Rome, which recognizes him as the official channel of 
communication with the faithful in Sicily, Sardinia and 
Italy'. 

But many causes tended to extend the authority of the 
Roman patriarch beyond these modest limits. The pa- 
triarch of Constantinople depended largely for his autho- 
rity on the will of the emperor, and his spiritual realm 
was agitated by the constant intrigues of opposing parties. 
His brother of Rome enjoyed generally more fi'eedom in 
matters spiritual, and the diocese over which he presided. 
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keeping aloof for the moat part from controverBies on 
points of dogma, was therefore comparatively calm and 
united. Even the Orientals were impressed by the ma- 
jesty of old Rome, and gave great honour to its bishop. 

. In the West, the highest respect was paid to those sees 
vhich claimed an Apostle as founder, and among these thi: 

' Church of St Peter and St Paul naturally took the highest 
place. It was, in fact, the one apostolic see of Western 
Europe, and as such received a unique regard. And 
the tendency to regard Rome as an ecclesiastical centre 
and standard was no doubt increased by the fact that iu 

I the provincial civil courts of the empire matters not regu- 

[ tated by local law or custom were decided according to the 
law of the city of Rome'. Doubtful questions about apo- 
stolic doctrine and custom were addressed certainly to 
other distinguished bishops, as Athanasiua and Basil* but 
they came more readily and more constantly to Rome, as 
already the last appeal in many civil matters. We must 
not suppose however that the Churches of the East were 
ready to accept the sway of Rome, however they might 
respect the great city of the West. When Julius of Rome, 
who refused to concur in the deposition of Athanasius, 
invited him and his opponents to appear by delegates 
before a council of the Western Church, the Orientals as- 
sembled at Antioch declared that he, a foreign bishop, had 
no right to propose himself as judge in the affairs of the 
Eastern Church ; that every synod was free to decide as it 
thought best ; that the mere fact that he was bishop of a 
great city gave him no superiority over other bishops of apo- 

* Btolic sees ; that hia predecessors had never ventured to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of the Eastern Church'. But, 
in spite of this rebuff, the disputes about Athanasius, iu 
the end, undoubtedly tended to strengthen the position of 
the see of Rome, which sided with the orthodox and victo- 
rious party. The Council of Sardica*, after the secession 
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of its Oriental members, gave to bbhops who were ag- 
grieved by a provincial decision leave to appeal to Juliiis, 
bishop of Rome, meaning no doubt to give to those who 
were oppressed by Arian synods a protector in one who 
was a steady friend of orthodoxy. But the precedent was 
not forgotten. A generation later, at the request of a 
Roman synod presided over by Damasus, the emperor 
Gratian issued a rescript' permitting in many cases an 
appeal from provincial tribunals to the see of Ronae. But 
the decrees of provincial synods were still regarded as 
binding. Pope Siricius' himself, when appealed to against 
the decision of a synod at Capua, declared himself incom- 
petent to entertain a question already decided by compe- 
tent judges ; and Ambrose', speaking of the same matter, 
urged that the decision of a judicial committee nominated 
by the synod was of the same binding force aa that of the 
synod itself. 

The authority of the Roman see increased from causes 
which are sufficiently obvious to historical enquirers. But 
the greatest of the Roman bishops were far too wise to 
tolerate the supposition that their power depended on 
earthly sanctions. They contended steadfastly that they 
were the beads of the Church on earth, because they were 
the successors of him to whom the Lord had given the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, St Peter*. And they also 
contended that Rome was, in the most emphatic sense, the 
mother-church of the whole West. Innocent I." claims 
that no Church had ever been founded in Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, Africa, Sicily, or the Mediterranean islands, except 
by men who had received their commission from St Peter 
or bis successors. At the same time, they admitted that 
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the privileges of the see were not wholly derived imme- 
diately from its founder, but were conferred by past geue- 
Kitions out of respect for St Peter's see'. But the bishop 
who most clearly and emphatically asserted the claims of 
the Roman see to pre-emineoce over the whole Church on 
earth was no doubt Leo I., a great man who filled a moat 
critical position with extraordinary firmness and ability. 
Almost every argument by which in later times the autho- 
rity of the see of St Peter was supported ifl to be found in 
the letters of Leo. If the power to bind and loose was 
conferred on all the Apostles, it was through St Peter that 
it was transmitted to them*. It was to St Peter that 

Eiwer and commandment was given to feed the flock of 
hrist, and it was in Rome, the place of his burial, that 
the power given to St Peter was in all ages to be found. So 
iar was the Roman bishop from receiving dignity from the 
capital of the world, that it was through his presence that 
Rome became what it was. He conferred honour on the 
city, but the city gave no dignity to him. It was in the 
name of St Peter that he, Leo, presided over the Church ; 
it was as God and St Peter prompted him that he gave 
judgment. He called on the other bishops to help him in 
the care of all the Churches, but the plenitude of power 
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remained his own peculiar attribute'. If however St 
Peter appears in the forefront, Leo* does occasionally 
bethink him of St Paul, who was, he admits', a partner in 
St Peter's glory at Rome, though he was much occupied 
with the care of other Churches. Generally, however, from 
about the middle of the fifth century St Paul is but little 
spoken of in connexion with Rome. 

The Empire of the West never seriously interfered 
with the proceedings of the Roman bishop ; and when it 
fell, the Church became the heir of the empire. In the 
general crash, the Latin Christians found themselves com- 
pelled to drop their smaller differences, and rally round 
the strongest representative of the old order. The Teu- 
tons, who shook to pieces the imperial system, brought 
into greater prominence the essential unity of all that was 
Catholic and Latin in the empire, and so strengthened 
the position of the see of Koma The Church had no 
longer by its side one great homogeneous state. The 
Gothic kings were not inclined to meddle with the internal 
"drs of tne Church. Odoacer' indeed issued an edict 
that no election to the papacy should be held without the 
sanction of the civil government ; but Theoderic* laid down 
the golden rule — little regarded in after times — that he 
could not exercise sovereignty in matters of religion, be- 
cause no man can believe upon coercion ; and Theodahad* 
held that as God permits diversity in religion, it would be 
presumptuous in a king to attempt to enforce uniformity. 

The East-Gothic dominion in Italy was in fact in 
more than one respect advantageous to the popes. The 
kings of the Arian Goths were disposed to befnend them 
because they were generally in opposition to Constanti- 
nople ; while at the same time the Catholic people of the 
West honoured them as their rallying- point against the 
incursions of Arianism. It is not wonderful that under 
these circumstances the claims of the popes increased 
and multiplied. They claimed to be the highest court of 
appeal for the Western Church, and to have a general 
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authority iu niatttrs of faith iind dificipliiie over the whole 
Church throughout the world. In support of these claims 
they appealed to imperial edicts and canons of councils. 
They were as anxious as ever to ground their claims on 
the privileges conferred on St Peter, but they could not 
always avoid an appeal to the civil power. In the dis- 
jputed election of Symmachus to the papacy, both he and 
nis rival Laurentius appealed to the Gothic king Theoderic 
at Ravenna, who placed Symmachus on the apostolic 
throne'. But, consistently with his principle, he allowed 
an edict of Odoacer, ordaining that no election to the 
papacy should be hold without the concurrence of the 
civil government, to be annulled in a Roman synod'. 
The partizana of Laurentius persisting in their charges 
against Symmachus, another synod— the "Synodus Pal- 
maris "■ — ^was held in the following year, which acquitted 
Symmachus, or rather expressed its reluctance to try a 
de facto pope under any circumstances'. Ennodius, the 
official defender of this council, fi-anklj laid down the 
principle that the occupant of the see of Rome could be 
judged by none but God*. It was probably about this 
time that forgery and interpolation began to be resorted 
. to with a view of giving to these claims some appearance 
of antiquity. The Acts of the supposed Council of Sinu- 
essa', which desired pope Marcellinus, accused of sacrificing 
to idols, to judge himself, as being alone competent in 
such a case, are no doubt a forgery; so is the Constitution 
attributed to Silvester and Constantine', which declares 
the Roman see above the judgment of any human tri- 
bunal ; 80 ia the supposed report of the trial of Sixtus III.' 
Cyprian's treatise on the unity of the Church had been' 
altered to suit the views of the Roman see before the time 
of Pelagius II. It was at this time, too, that the Roman 
bishops began to claim the title of " pope'," which however 
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for some generations was also given to the iacumbenta of 
other apostolic sees'. But the popes still admitted that 
they were subject to general councils, nor did they claim 
jurisdiction over other bishops, unless they were brought 
before them as the highest court of appeal. 

So long as the Roman see agreed with them in hos- 
tility to Constantinople, the Gothic kings were willing to 
allow them a large measure of freedom; but when the 
popes came to an agreement with the see of Constanti- 
nople, they became much more suspicious and watchful of 
their movements. John I. having, contrary to the tra- 
ditions of his see, paid a visit to Constantinople, where he 
was received with the utmost distinction, was on his return 
regarded by Theoderic as a traitor, and thrown into prison, 
where, after languishing for nearly a year, he died". The 
kings also interfered actively in the elections to the papacy, 
and even nominated the person to be elected, Theoderic 
nominated Feli^ III.°, and Athalaric issued an edict 
against bribery in papal and episcopal elections'. Still, 
even so the Gothic dominion was not so perilous to the 
papacy as the restoration of imperial rule which followed 
Justinian's conquest of Italy. Justinian, it is true, paid 
great respect to the see of Rome ; but he paid like honour 
to that of Constantinople, and was not unwilling to use 
one against the other. His object was, in short, to extend 
his own power over Church as well as State. Pope Sil- 
verius was deposed and banished by desire of the empress 
Theodora, VigiKus installed in his place by command of 
Belisarius ; and when Vigilius, after a miserable life, sank 
into an unhonoured grave, Pelagius was elevated to the 
see by command of Justinian — an appointment so un- 
popular, that the new pope was actually unable to induce 
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three bishops to take part in his consecration*. In many 
ways the popes were made to feel the bitterness of de- 
jiendence on the Byzantine court They were forced into 
horeay, or what seemed to be heresy, and on this account 
a large part of Italy withdrew from their communion. 
The sees of Milan and Ravenna were reconciled after a 
comparatively short interval, but that of Aquileia was 
more resolute, and it was not until the year 698 that it 
re-entered into communion with Rome. 

The dependence of Rome on Byzantium was brought 
to an end by the Lombard invasion. The dominions of 
the Greek empire in Italy were thenceforth limited to 
Rome, Ravenna, and a part of southern Italy. This pro- 
vince was governed by exarchs seated at Ravenna ; the 
authority of the emperors declined in Rome, and passed 
almost insensibly to the popes, many of whom were veiy 
capable of sustaining it. The Byzantine sovereigns being 
often too weak to defend their distant province, the 
Italians had to defend themselves ; and at their head 
in this struggle was the pope of Rome, the person of 
highest dignity in the city, the natural protector of the 
Catholics against the Arian Lombards, and the greatest 
landowner in Italy. For the estates of the see had been 
growing since the time when Constantino permitted 
bishops, as such, to receive gifts and legacies, and were in 
the sixth century of great extent'. The prelates of that 
age appear to have been good landlords, and to have spent 
their revenues fi'eely for the public good. For twenty- 
seven years, says Gregoiy the Great", the popes had lived 
in the midst of Lombard swords, and all that time their 
income had been drawn upon for the clergy, the monas- 
teries, the poor; for the wants of the people generally and 
for defence against the Lombards. As was natural, the 
see gained infinitely in dignity and influence, and became. 
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in matters ecxjlesiastical, less and less dependent on the 
Byzantino court. Under the influence of many causes, 
the see of Kome had risen to a great and unrivalled 
position in the West, and at the end of the sixth century 
the way was prepared for Gregory the Great, with whom 
a now era begins. 

It muBt not however be supposed that the views of 
the Roman bishops as to the authority of Rome were 
universally accepted even in the West. Many Churches 
had grown up independently of Rome and were abun- 
dantly conscious of the greatness of their own past. 
Milan, for instance, a great city and the chief town of a 
civil diocese, always maintained a certain attitude of in- 
dependence towards Rome, and the authority of so power- 
ful a prelate as Ambrose contributed greatly to render its 
see practically patriarchal The see of Ravenna, too, 
from the time when Honorius, fleeing from the Gotha, 
made that city his capital, was not disposed to acknow- 
ledge in Rome a supremacy in ecclesiastical matters 
which it had ceased to possess politically. And in the 
African Church the reluctance to submit to Roman dic- 
tation which had shewed itself in Cyprian's time was 
maintained for many generations. In the Pelagian con- 
troversy the Africans firmly opposed Zosimus of Rome, 
who had taken the aide of Pelagius. And when the same 
Zosiraus tried to compel them to reinstate a deprived 
presbyter, Apiarius, who had appealed to Rome, they were 
reluctant to obey. In vain he appealed to the canons of 
Sardica, which he quoted as Niceoe; they rejoined that 
the canons in question were not Nicene, and admonished 
the bishop of Rome to proceed with more moderation and 
equity'. And when bishop Cseieatinus a few years later 
again urged the restoration of Apiarius, they most em- 
phatically repudiated his authority, and forbade, under 
pain of excommunication, any appeal to a foreign bishop. 
They begged the bishop to consider, whether it was pro- 
bable that God would grant to an individual a power of 
correct judgment which He refused to a synod*. But the 
course of events broke the spirit of the African church- 
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men. Their country was overrun by the Arian Vaodale, 
and in their distreaa they were glad to cling to such 
support as they could find in Rome. They were not 
disposed to dispute the claims of Leo the Great as they 
had done those of Zosimus. 

In Gaul too there was a vigorous resistance to the 
jurisdiction of the see of St Peter. Tiie see of Aries, 
which was really ancient and claimed to be more ancient 
than it was, constantly asserted metropolitan rights, which 
were acknowledged at Rome. One of its most famous 
bishops, Hilary, felt himself sti^ong enough to resist even 
Leo the Great, and refused to allow a sentence passed by 
himself and hia provincial synod to be reviewed at Kome . 
In consequence of this contumacy Leo withdrew, so far as 
in him lay, the metropolitan privileges of Aries*, and 
obtained — for he did not refuse to use the secular power 
when it was on his side — the famous rescript of the 
emperor Valentinian III, giving an emphatic supremacy 
to Rome over all Churches, and enjoining provincial 
governors to compel the attendance of bishops who might 
be summoned thither'. Practically, however, these pro- 
ceedings do not seem in the end to have had much effect 
on the position and authority of the see of Aries'. And 
when the Franks came to be rulers in Gaul, the power of 
the popes in that country was much weakened; for the 
bishops were compelled to pay more respect to a liege 
lord close at hand than to an ecclesiastical superior at a 
distance who could not protect them from him. Similarly 
in Spain, after the conversion of the Gothic king to 
Catholic Christianity", the archbishop of Toledo, supported 
by the civil power, was able to assert a large measure of 
independence for his province. The British Church, 
isolated by its position, seems to have had from the first 
a very loose connexion with Rome ', and after the with- 
drawal of the Roman troops, scarcely any. 
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5. Ecclesiastical councils were already summoned in 
the previous period', but when the Church was under 
the protection of the Empire they assumed a more regular 
and systematic character. There arose a regular gradation 
of parochial, provincial, diocesan or patriarchal, and finally 
cecumenical councils. 

In the first place, a bishop assembled round him for 
deliberation on matters of common interest the presbyters 
of hia "parochia," the modem diocese. At these councils 
deacons and laymen also attended, with what powers it is 
not quite certain'. 

Secondly, a metropolitan held councils of all the 
bishops of his province. The Council of Nieaia enjoined* 
that a provincial council should be held twice every year, 
to receive appeals from thejudgment of individual biahopH 
with regard to excommunications and other matters. It 
was also a court for the trial of charges against bishops of 
the province* though in troubled times it not unfrequently 
happened that it was unable to make its authonty re- 
spected by influential oflTenders, supported perhaps by the 
civil power. 

A yet more important assembly was the council of a 
patriarchate, a diocese in the old sense of the word. Such 
a synod, assembled in Constantinople, constituted and 
ordained Flavian bishop of Antioch". 

Such were the legislative and judicial assemblies which 
in ordinary times sufficed for the needs of the Church. 
But when the whole empire waa divided and agitated by 
dogmatic questions of the highest importance, it was felt 
that nothing short of a representative assembly of the 
Church of the whole empire (ij olKov/ievrj) could give an 
authoritative decision. To such a General or (Ecumenical 
Council' the bishops of the whole Church wore summoned 
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by the emperor'. The bishop had always been the con- 
stitutional organ of his Church in its relatione with other 
Churches, aud no one rould be more tnily representative 
of each Church than the man whom his fellow -church men 
had chosen to be their head. Others than bishops were, 
however, not unfrequently present, as Athanasius — then a 
deacon — at the first Council of Nicffia. 

And it was scarcely possible that such bodies should 
be called together without at least the assent of the civil 
power. In the time of which we are treating religious 
miestionB were debated with the moat eager animosity. 
The Empire was as keenly excited over the question of 
our Lord's Divinity or the Double Procession of the Holy 
Spirit as England is during a general election which ia to 
decide the most momentous political measures. For the 
sake of maintaining the peace of their dominions, it was 
necessary for the emperors to exercise some control over 
the councils whi<di so largely influenced their subjects. 
And as members of the CSiurch they were bound to con- 
sider its welfare, It was, says Eusebiua", as act up by 
God to take the general oversight of the Church that 
Constantine assembled councils of the miniatera of God. 
And Constantine himself, addressing a Syrian synod, tells 
them that he had sent Dionysius, a consular, both to care 
for the orderly conduct of the council, and to admonish 
those bishops who were bovmd to attend that they would 
incur the emperor's highest displeasure if they failed to 
obey his summons. Similarly, at a later date the tribune 
Marcellinus was deputed to regulate and preside over the 
conference between the Catholics and the Donatists in 
Africa*. The imperial commissioners "generally had the 
place of honour in the midst before the altar-rails, were 
first named in the minutes, took the votes, arranged the 
order of the business, and closed the sessions'." In an 
oecumenical synod the emperor, either in person or by a 
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representative, took the seat of honour, aa Gonstantine 
himBelf did at the opening of the Council of Nictea. And 
this imperial presidency was Bometimcs more than formal. 
The emperor Marcian in person presided with great ap- 
plause over the sixth session of the Council of Chalcedon, 
proposed the questions, and conducted the busiuesa*. It 
was however unusual for an emperor to preside in person, 
and it is a matter ranch controverted who were the actual 
presidents in the earlier General Councils. That certain 
members of the synod were presidents is clear, but by 
whom they were appointed is very doubtful. At Chalcedon, 
however, one of the legates of Rome ia repeatedly said to 
have presided, and their names stand first among thcwe 
who signed the decrees'. And emperors ratified the decrees 
of the councils which they had called Gonstantine com- 
mended the decrees of NicEea to his subjects', and the 
Fathers of Constantinople supplicated Theodosius, as he 
had honoured them by sending out letters of summons, 
to complete the graciousness of his act by giving authority 
to their conclusions'. Athanasius, however, repudiates in 
the strongest terms the notion that the emperor's sanc- 
tion added anything to the decrees of a council. " When," 
he asks", "did a decision of the Church receive its binding 
force from the emperor ?" 

The earlier assemblies of the faithful had contented 
themselves with condemning erroneous doctrine ; general 
councils often found themselves compelled to define the 
true. Hilary of Poictiers' looked regretfully back to the 
time when men were content simply to receive the Word 
of God, and lamented the necessity which was laid upon 
hia own age of defining the infinite and expressing the 
inexpressible. It is indeed to be feared that in some 
cases the combatants fought somewhat at random. When 
once a partizan spirit was aroused, men were apt to forget 
that the proper object of their contention was truth, and 
not merely victory. 
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It miglit Lave been supposed that the conclusions of 
so imposiDg a body aa an (ocumenical council would have 
made strife to cease. In the end this was no doubt the 
case ; the principal dogmatic atatemcnts of the great 
councils have been received into the life of the Church. 
But at the time when the councils sat, a defeated and dis- 
appointed party could always find grounds for cavilling at 
tneir decrees, and emperors were invoked, not always 
in vain, to overrule ecclesiastical synods. The defeated 
Arians sought the help of the Arian Coustantius, and 
Athanasius' makea that emperor address an assembly of 
bishops at Milan in the words, " What I will, let that be 
taken for a fixed rule. Obey, or ye shall be driven from 
the empire." But it was not without indignation that 
men saw the interference of the emperor in the affairs of 
the Church. Leontius*, bishop of Tripolis, though an 
Arian, reproached Conatantius with deserting his proper 
province, the superintendence of the state and the army, 
to interfere with matters which properly belonged to the 
bishops alone. 

6. "While the Church was spreading, growing, and 
organising itself under its new circumstances, the old 
heathenism was declining and withering away. When 
Constantine came into power heathenism still covered the 
empire ; its adherents, however inferior in all that gives 
life to religion, were probably greatly superior in numbers 
to the servants of Christ. In the time of Justinian it did 
but drag on a feeble existence in some carefully concealed 
den in a great city or among the rude dwellers in some 
mountain fastness, How was this brought about ? 

It was not by a sudden and violent suppression. The 
emperor Constantine, whatever were his real sentiments 
with regard to religion, proceeded very cautiously with 
regard to paganism. He used his power against it only so 
for that in the East he converted some almost disused 
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temples into Chrietian churches, and suppressed certain 
worships which — like those of Aphrodite and of some 
Oriental and Egyptian deities — were morally offensive". 
To acknowledge himself personally a Christian was one 
thing ; to attack the ancient religions of the empire wa« 
another. Even on the earliest of his coins the Christian 
symbol ■^ appears on his helmet aa a kind of personal 
badge ; but it was not until the year 323 that the image 
of Mars, the tutelary deity of the Roman armies, and 
the inscription, " Soli invicto comiti," vanished from the 
imperial coinage. In their place appeared allegorical 
figures, with inscriptions such as " Spes pubKca," " Beata 
tranquillitas," which were not distinctly either pagan or 
Christian'. His new city of Constantinople he endeavoured 
to preserve from the contamination of paganism', though 
even here the old goddess Rhea and the Fortune of Rome 
had shrines'. At the end of his life he is said to have 
formally forbidden idolatry. His son Constantius alludes 
to this in a law of the year 341", and it seems to be con- 
firmed by the words of Euaebius and Theodoret". Still, it 
is remarkable that no such law is to be found in any 
collection, and some have consequently supposed that it 
was almost immediately repealed, others that it related 
only to immoral forms of idolatry, against which the em- 
peror had already begun to wage war'. Certainly it was 
never carried into execution ; and the pagan rhetorician 
Libanius*, many years later, could appeal to the fact that 
Constantine had not interfered with the legal ceremonies 
of the old religions. 

Constantine left three sons, the eldest of whom, Con- 
stantine IL, fell in battle against his brothers. The two 
remaining, very inferior to their father in the art of ruling, 
divided the heritage, Constans becoming Emperor of the 
West, Constantius of the East. Neither of them kept 
towards the old reli^ons the same moderation which their 
father had done. They joined in issuing a severe edict 
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against paganism', but Constans had to act in his own 
government with cautiou and discretion, as paganism still 
retained a firm hold on the people of the West. Thus he 
forbade' the destruction of lieathen temples outside the 
city walls, as being often rather adjuncts of public games 
than special supports of paganism. A traveller' who 
visited Rome in 347 found there seven vestals still remain- 
ing, and the worship of Jupiter, of the Sun, and of the 
Mother of the gods, still carried on. Constantius was less 
fettered, as in his portion of the empire paganism was less 
powerful ; and when in 350 the death of his brother left 
him sole emperor he proceeded against heathen super- 
stitions with great rigour. As the edicts hitherto issued 
failed to put down heathen practices, in the year 353 he 
forbade* he told heathenish ceremonies under pain of death 
and confiscation of goods. Prefects who did not enforce 
the law were to be liable to the same punishments. Only 
to Rome and Alexandria it was not applied. The cm- 
peror himself saw without emotion the old ceremonies still 
maintained in Rome, and did not interfere with the cus- 
toms which he found there'. But he saw danger to the 
state in the continued existence of paganism, while the 
Christians approved of bis measures against it, and urged 
him to further efforts. Oue effect of the severe laws 
against paganism was, that many persons came into the 
Church who, convinced perhaps of the weakness of the 
heathen deities who endured such insults', had no very 
solid belief in Christ nor much disposition to practise 
Christian virtues'. And some, perplexed by the ceaselcsa 
strife of conflicting parties, attempted to frame a religion 
on the ground of the great truths recognised by all. Such 
were the Massalians, or "praying people," described by 
Epiphanius' as gathering together, from the time of Con- 
stantine, in simple places of prayer, often mere open en- 
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closures, to worship the one God whom they called the 
All-sovereign*; or again in other places meeting at dawn 
and at sunset, with abundant kindling of lights, uttering 
chants and eongs of praise' made by earnest men of their 
own brotherhood. Those worshippers were found princi- 
pally in Palestine and Phcenicia. A kindred sect exited 
about the same time in Gappadiwia, of which we have 
some account in Gregory Nazianzen's funeral sermon' for 
his father, who had belonged to it in his youth. These 
too worshipped only the All -sovereign, the Most High*. 
but in their practices they seem to have mingled Parsism 
and Judaism, They rejected idols and sacrifice, but 
honoured fire and lights; they reverenced the Sabbath, 
and observed the Mosaic prescriptions as to clean and 
unclean meats, while they rejected circumcision. The 
"Worshippers of Heaven'," who appeared at the end of 
the fourth century in Africa, were probably a kindred 
sect. 

The pagans were now in the condition in which the 
Christians had been a generation or two earlier — they 
were persecuted by the civil government. As was natural, 
they attacked the Church with such weapons as were at 
their command. They spoke and wrote i^ainst Chris- 
tianity; what was good and true in it was, they said, 
borrowed from the old philosophers ; what it had of its 
own was superstition. Nay, sacred things were even 
burlesqued in the theatres'. And the disputes among 
Christians about matters which were to the heathen unin- 
telligible did not incline them to look favourably on their 
religion. Heathenism long kept its hold on the schools 
and on literature. Heathens taught rhetoric at Athens 
and philosophy at Alexandria. The principal orators of 
the time were still heathens, like Libanius, the teacher of 
John Ohrysostom. Neoplatonism sought to rejuvenize 
paganism, to defend it philosophically, to cover its im- 
moral myths ivith a decent cloak of allegory. In this 
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way unstable spirits were sonietinies attracted and drawn 
aside'. 

In the latter half of the fourth century the hopes of 
the pagaus experienced a sudden revival. Juliau', the 
Bon of Julius OoDBtantius younger hrothcr of the great 
Oonatantine, had been brought up as a Christian among 
men whase Christianity was little likely to attract a very 
imaginative boy. It was probably his dreamy tempera- 
ment, as it seemed unlikely to lead him to strive for pre- 
eminence in the empire, which saved him from the watch- 
ful jealousy of his cousin Constantius, who — Christian as 
he thought himself — had no scruple in removing any one 
who stood in his way. When in early manhood he studied 
at Athens, his fellow-student Gregory of Nazianzus' fore- 
boded the misery which he waa destmed to bring on the 
Empire ; while the pagan teaeher Libaniua thought that 
his profession of Christianity hung upon him like an aas's 
skin on a lion. Julian was evidently fascinated by the 
beauty and naturalness of the Greek classical literature 
much as many Italian princes of the Renascence were, but 
we must not suppose that he adopted the myths and 
opinions of popular paganism. This was hardly possible 
in that age and with his training. It was with paganism 
as it appeared in the allegories of the Neoplatonists, and 
in the mjateriea which were the delight of the initiated, 
that he was in love; a paganism which gave its main 
worship to one supreme deity, and regarded the gods of 
the Pantheon as mere personifications of his varied attri- 
butes. The Christianity of the house of Constantino re- 
pelled him, as indeed it could scarcely fail to do. 

Sent, stilt young and inexperienced, to preside in Gaul, 
then torn by intestine divisions and harassed by the 
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Teutonic tribes on the frontier, in four jeara he pacified 
the country and secured it for the time frnm external 
invasion'. His success, while it endeared him to the 
provincials and the army, excited the jealousy of his 
cousin the emperor, and, to save his own life, he was 
compelled to lead his army against that of Constantius. 
The mastership of the empire hung in doubt, when Con- 
stantius fell sick and died in the neighbourhood of TarsuB. 
Julian, the next heir, was generally accepted as his suc- 
cessor, and in December of the same year made his entry 
into Constantinople'. 

As ruler of the Roman world Julian could not but give 
effect to the convictions which had mastered him. Even 
on his march through Illyria against his cousin he had 
caused the temples of the national deities to be opened and 
their worahip resumed. Fairly on the throne, he pro- 
claimed general freedom of worship, and exhorted eveiy 
one frankly to confess the faith that was in him, and to 
live in accordance with it'. But with all his professed 
regard for religious equality, he looked upon himself 
as chosen by the gods to restore the old religions in the 
empire. He was too wise to proceed against Christianity 
by the method of blood and iron which had afreody bo 
signally failed, but he set in motion a more light-handed 
persecution which might in time have produced important 
effects. Paganism was restored to almost all its old 
privileges. An edict was issued for the restoration to 
the temples of their confiscated endowments, most of 
which had been -transferred to Christian churches. Much 
trouble and litigation ensued. The Christian clergy lost 
its privileges, payments to Christian churches from the 
public fiiDcis were withdrawn, the philosophic emperor 
alleging that he did the Christiana no wrong in conferring 
on them the blessing of poverty. He forbade the use of 
classical literature in Christian schools, on the ground — no 
doubt ironical — that it was unseemly that books written 
by men who served the old heathen deities should be 
expounded by those who believed the gods of Greece to be 
mere evil demons, misleading the minds of men*. As 
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Christianity had not yet produced a philosophic literature ' 
of its own, ho was aware that his edict, if carried into 
effect, would separate the rising generation of ChriBtiana 
from the highest culture of their time. He had a great 
contempt for much that he saw in the Christiauity of his 
time, but he had not lived in the midst of it without find- 
ing something in it which was lacking in heathendom. 
He was conscious of a moral and spiritual power in the 
religion of Christ which he would fain have transferred to 
paganism. He recommended in the strongest terms to 
his pagan subjects brotherly love and mutual helpfulness ; 
the priests of his religion, in particular, he exhorted to 
lead pure and beneficent lives'; but he rejected with scorn 
the " Qaliltean " who was the source of the virtues which 
he admired. 

The effect, however, of Julian's proceedings was pro- 
bably much less than he had expected. The pagans doubt- 
less walked with a prouder step, and it is to be feared that 
some professing Christians joined the religion of the court. 
The fierce dissensions among Christians no doubt en- 
couraged their enemies to hope that the time of their 
dissolution was at hand. But in fact the restoration of 
paganism made little progress. Julian himself complained 
that few offered sacrifice, and those only to please him ; 
there was no love for the old gods. And in truth the 
emperor's own personality did not give dignity and iin- 
presaiveness to his religion. He was no pagan of the old 
type, vigorous and healthy in raind and body. He was 
rather an ascetic professor, careless about his dress and his 
person, and with an odd manner which suggested nervous 
disorder*. But what he might have effected in a long 
reign must remain unknown. In the midst of his reforms 
he marched against the Persians, carrying on a war which 
Constantius had bequeathed to hira, and fell in battle 
bravely fighting and encouraging his hard-pressed troops, 
when ho bad reigned little more than a year and a half. 
With him fell the hopes of a pagan revival. The Galiltean 
had indeed conquered. Well had the banished Athanasius 
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propbesied of Julian, that he would pass away like a 
cloud. 

A kind of awe fell upon the army at the death of 
Julian. None of the pagan generals were willing to 
succeed him, and the army chose Jovian, a Pannonian, who 
was so zealous a Christian that his religion had brought 
him into discredit with the late emperor. He however 
died before he reached Constantinople, and another 
Pannonian; Valentinian, was chosen by the soldiery to 
succeed him. He, with their assent, shared the imperial 
dignity with his brother Valena, to wbom he entrusted the 
command of the Eastern portion of the empire, while he 
himself took charge of the West. Valentinian was too 
much occupied with the wars and troubles of his time to 
interfere much with the affairs of religion, but Valens, a 
decided Arian.wasguiltyofgreat cruelty towards those who 
opposed him, Valentinian was succeeded in the Empire of 
the West by his two sons, Gratian and Valentinian II, the 
latter a chUd of four years old. The real control rested of 
course with the former, who after the death of Valens 
associated with himself the Spaniard Theodosius, a worthy 
fellow-countryman of Trajan, as Emperor of the East, 
Gratian was under the influeuce of the greatest prelate of 
the West, Ambrose of Milan', First of the Roman em- 
perors, he renounced the dignity of Pontifex Maximua' 
and withdrew from the Vestal virgins, on whom the very 
existence of the city was thought to depend, the privileges 
and the endowments which the Christian emperors had 
hitherto respected'. After Gratian's death, Valentinian 
caused the altar of Victory to be removed from the 
vestibule of the senate-house at Rome. This venerable 
altar, with its statue of the winged Victory, had been 
placed there by Augustus, and before it for many genera^ 
tions the senators had taken their oath of fealty to the 
state. It had been removed by Constans, but Julian had 
restored it to its place. The removal of an object so long 
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Tenerated, and associated with so long a line of 
. could not fail to rouse the deepest emotion in the ad- 
I herents of the old faith. These had a worthy representa- 
' tive in the consular Symmachus, the prefect of the city, 
who addressed the emperor in words which are not without 
a certain pathos, begging him earnestly to leave to the 
senate-house its chief ornament, to permit senators who 
had now grown old to hand on to their descendants the 
emblem of good fortune which had been committed to 
them in their youth, to leave undisturbed the form of 
worship under which they had driven Hannibal from their 
walls and, in victory after victory, subdued the world. 
The humility of Symmachiia's appeal shews the great 
change which had come over the great city; the once 
dominant and arrogant heathenism pleads for the toleration 
of a single observance. It pleaded in vain. Ambrose 
insisted that the Christian faith forbade the restoration of 
the altar, and the emperor decided that what the Christian 
faith' required should be done'. 

Theodosius I., one of the greatest rulers of the de- 
clining empire, did much to complete the work which was 
begun under Constantine. When he, after the death of 
Valentinian II., became sole ruler of the empire, he for- 
bade in the most emphatic terms all sorts and conditions 
of men to offer sacrifice to senseless idols, or even to 
practise private worship before the domestic shrines. To 
pour a libation of wine to the tutelary genius or to bang a 
garland before the peuatca was made criminal', though 
heathen worship still lingered in Rome' and Alexandria. 
But the zeal of Christian mobs had outrun the legislation 
of the emperors. Already many temples had been de- 
stroyed'. Some few were turned into churches, but gene- 
rally Christians had too great a horror of spots once dedi- 
cated to the worship of demons to permit such a trans- 
formation. The statues of the deities were broken to 
fragments. In vain Libanius pleaded with his country- 
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men to spare the temples as monuments of art and orna- 
ments of the towns ; the destruction went on St Martin 
of Tours was especially active in promoting the destruction 
of temples in hia neighbourhood, not without vigoroua 
opposition from the inhabitants'. And the African bishops 
in the year 399 ' supplicated the emperors to remove the 
remains of idolatry from Africa, and to destroy at any rate 
those temples which, being in remote places, served no 
purpose of ornament. But the emperor Honorius, dread- 
ing perhaps the wrath of the pagans, who were still 
numerous and attributed every public misfortune to the 
neglect of the ancient deities, tried to restrain the zeal of 
the Christians, and put forth two edicts*, to the effect 
that popular festivals were not to be interfered with, and 
that temples which had been cleared of superstitious ob- 
jects were not to be destroyed. The Goths, however, 
under Alaric, who had none of the old Roman respect for 
antiquity, destroyed ruthlessly. It was when Arcadius was 
emperor that the Vandal Stilicho caused the Sibylline 
books to be burned ; the Rome of the Sibyl was indeed 
near its end. 

As was natural, heathendom lingered longest among 
the country folk (pagani) of remote districts, slow to 
receive new ideas, and so the word " paganus came to be 
equivalent to heathen*." But it was not only among 
unlettered labourers that Christianity was slow to find 
admission ; many old families prided themselves on be- 
longing still to their ancestral religion. In the last agony 
of the Western Empire, when Alaric was before the walls 
of Rome, the pagans in the senate determined to sacrifice 
on the Capitol and in other temples' — a proceeding con- 
nived at, says a pagan historian", by Pope Innocent him- 
selt And many of the philosophic class clung to the new 
paganism, or at any rate refused Christianity. One of the 
most famous of these was Hypatia, daughter of the philo- 
sopher Theon. This lady was a distinguished teacher of 
the Neoplatonic school at Alexandria, and was thought to 
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have great influence with Orestes, the prefect of the city, 
who was not on good terras with Cyril, the bishop. What- 
ever may have been the immediate cause, she was seized 
one day by a rabble of Chriatians, and dragged from her 
carriage into a neighbouring church, where she was killed 
with potsherds, and her body, torn limb from limb, carried 
out and burnt. This deed, saya Socrates', a Christian 
witness, brought grievous shame on Cyril and the Church 
in Alexandria, where all men respected the talent and the 
modesty of Hypatia. 

Until the reign of Justinian nothing was added to the 
laws against paganism. Sacrifice remained forbidden, and 
either ceased altogether, or was celebrated in secrecy and 
silence. Pagan celebrations were no longer public and 
national, but the mysteries of adepts. Ij) Rome itself, 
however, heathen practices long retained a kind of pub- 
licity. Even in the middle of the fifth century Salvian' 
complained that the sacred fowls were still kept by the 
consuls, and auguries still sought from the flight of birds. 
And at a yet later date the festival of the Lupercalia, 
perhaps as old as the city itself, and intended as a puri- 
fication of the primitive settlement on the Palatine, was 
still celebrated, and was thought to give fertility to the 
land, to its flocks, its herds, and its auman inhabitants, 
Pope Geiasius issued a decree' against it. The Romans 
dreaded the curse of infertility if the usual propitiations 
were unperformed, but the bishop was resolute, and 
threatened to excommunicate the whole city if his decree 
was disobeyed. The rude festival came to an end, and it 
has sometimes been supposed that the Christian feast of 
the Purification, held in the same month, was designed to 
take its place*. Justinian resolved to put an end to what- 
ever remained of heathenism. For this purpose he sought 
to crush the non-Christian philosophy which nourished 
pagan modes of thought. He closed the philosophic 
Bchools of Athens', which had been for centuries a kind of 
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university. Many of the philosophers took refuge under 
the more tolerant sway of the Persian king', who, when 
was able to make terms with the emperor, stipulated 
that they should be allowed to return to their own country. 
The schools however remained closed. But Justinian was 
not satisfied with forbidding pagan observances; he ordered 
that his subjects should be baptized', on pain of confisca- 
tion and exile — ^a violation of the rights of conscience 
which had hitherto been unknown. The patrician PhotiuB 
sought death itself rather than submit to the Ohristiaji 
rite' — one of the few martyrs of paganism, if a suicide 
may bear that name. 

From this time there was in the Empire but little 
open and avowed paganism, whether in East or West. 
An important part of the Empire however, including 
Macedonia, Thessaly, Hellas, and the Peloponnesus, was 
after Justinian's time overrun by a swarm of Sla- 
vonic tribes, who introduced their own form of paganism 
and maintained it until the ninth century. And the 
Mainotes in Peloponnesus, secure in their mountains and 
their poverty, continued to worship Poseidon and Aphrodite 
until Basil the Maj^edonian in the ninth century compelled 
them to conform to Christianity*. In Sicily, m Sardinia, 
and in Corsica there were many heathens at the end of the 
sixth century, and for these even Gregory the Great did 
not hesitate to recommend such methods of conversion as 
and imprisonment'. But in general it may be 
saicl" tfiat after the time of Justinian heathen practices 
either vanished altogether or were disguised under Chris- 
tian names. 

It was in the great crash of the Roman world, when 
Alaric and his Gotha were ravaging the West, when men's 
hearts were failing them for fear, and many said that the 
desertion of the old gods, under whose auspices Rome had 
the world, was the cause of the present mis- 
fortunes, that Augustin wrote his great work on the City 
of God. Of this he himself gives" the follovring account. 
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It consists of twenty -two books. In the first five he sought 
to refute those who asserted that temporal prosperity de- 
pended on the due payment of worship to the many gods 
of the Gentiles; in the next five, those who, admitting 
that no form of religion could avert the misfortunes which 
were the lot of humanity, contended that polytheism wa-s 
necessary to secure happiness in the world to come. In 
the remaining hooka he passes from refuting his adver- 
saries to developing the positive side of his faith in God's 
government of the world. In the first four books of this 
second part he describes the rise of the two kingdoms, the 
kingdom of God and the kingdom of this world ; in the 
next four their spread and progress; in the last four, the 
purposes which they severally subserve. The heathen, he 
indignantly observes, far from complaining of Cliristianity, 
ought to be grateful to it for the protection which it had 
given them. When, in the whole history of the pagan 
world, had it been heard that the victors had spared the van- 
quished for the sake of the gods of the vanquished ? But 
in the sack of Rome the Christian shrines had been found 
a safe refuge from the Gothic soldiery. They were not to 
think that a catastrophe such as the fall of Rome was to 
be regarded with despair ; it was but the passage from the 
old order to the new, the painful birth of a better age'. 
The same God who had caused the Romans, still pagan, to 
rise to such a height of empire, could under the yoke of 
Christ give them a better kingdom*. And Orosius', who, 
at Aiigustin's instigation wrote a sketch of the history of 
the world with the intention of vindicating the ways of 
God to man, saw even more clearly than his master that 
the barbarians were beginning a new era, and that future 
generations would look back to rude warriors of that day 
.as kings and founders of kingdoms. SaJvian* saw the 
manifest judgment of God in the success of the Teutonic 
tribes. They increase, he said, day by day, we decrease ; 
they are lifted up, we are cast down ; they flourish, we are 
withered. And he found a reason for this superiority in 
the greater social purity of the Goths and Vandals. What 
hope, he exclaims, can there be for the Roman state when 
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more chaste and pure than the Romans? 
Nay rather, when there is chastity among the barbarians 
and none among ourselves. Such were Bome of the 
thoughts called forth by tho fall of heathendom and of the 
great heatben city which had been enabled for so long a 
time to rule the nations. Faithful souls, saw in the 
calamities which then fell upon the earth at once the 
punishment of sin and tlie hope of better things to come. 



CHAPTER X, 
Theologt and Theologians. 

1. The fourth century, which gave to the Church 

power and dignity, brought also a great accession of 
literary activity. In the Greek Church especially the ex- 
position of Scripture was steadily prosecuted aad Christian 
eloquence largely developed. General culture still remained 
classical. If some of the Christian writers had their genius 
nursed in the solitude of the desert, many shared lu the 
highest education of their time. The school of Athens still 
flourished. There were to be found philosophers who were 
ready to initiate disciples into the mysteries of Neopla- 
tonism, sophists who taught the dialectic art, grammarians 
who expounded the great writers who were the glory of 
ancient Greece. There some of those who were afterwards 
to adorn Greek theology studied under the guidance of 
the most illustrious teachers of paganism. But the 
general feeling towards the great pagans was in this age 
very different from that which had animated Clement of 
Alexandria and the early apologists. These sought in tht 
ancient documents of heathendom for traces of the work- 
ing of the ever-present Word ; the Christian writers of the 
second period, while many of them were fully conscious of 
the intellectual greatness and the perfect form of the 
Greek and Latin models, were yet torn with scruples if 
they gave to them an eager and admiring study, Jerome 
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was filled with horror and remorse for the ardent study 
and admiration which he had given to Cicero ; Augustin 
deplored the "wine of error" which was given to the 
young Christian to drink in the choice words of the 
ancient writers'. Such men were conscious that a spirit 
which was not that of Christ underlay the beauty of the 
old world. 

But in spite of this feeling, we are conscious that 
Christian literature shines with the evening-glow of clas- 
sical cultme up to ahout the middle of the fifth century. 
The Council of Chalcedon seems to mark an epoch. The 
long dogmatic controversies, though they caused much 
writing, were not favourable to the quiet cultivation from 
which the best literature proceeds. As is natural, there 
is found a correspondence between the general culture of 
any period and its theology, for theology arises from the 
apphcation of the intellect to revealed truth. Christian 
truth came into contact with philosophy both as a friend 
and as an enemy; in both characters it received an influ- 
ence. And when Greek philosophy came to an end, all 
the vigour and originality of Christian theology came to an 
end with it*. Men like Athanasius and Basil are found 
no more after the middle of the fifth century. And the 
barbarian invaders of the Empire destroyed much of the 
old social life. In the end, they produced the great 
literature of modem Europe ; but at first the Teutons 
were a destructive rather than a creative force. What- 
ever the cause, about the middle of the fifth century a 
great change came over Christian literature. The vigorous 
mtellectual life of an earlier period was lost in dulness or 
tawdrinesa. We see no longer the spirit of enquiry and 
philosophy; literature contents itself with bringing toge- 
ther and epitomizing old matter, with a view rather to 
edification than to the extension of knowledge. So utterly 
did even a Roman of high rank come to despise the graces 
of style, that Gregory the Great exults, in the manner of 
a modem Puritan, that he had no need to trouble himself 
with the rules of Donatus'; and he is very indignant with 
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DesideriuB of Viemie for having ventured to lecture on 
some of this classical writers'. The story told by John of 
Salisbury', that he burned the ancient treasures of the 
Palatine library, ia perhaps not worthy of belief. It was 
a highly significant sign that original literature and &aiik 
discussion had ceased when pope Hormisdas — if it was he 
— put forth a list of books which the faithful were not 
permitted to read. Most of these are however really 
heretical or falsely attributed to the persons whose name 
they bear. 

We find everywhere the two great principles of human 
nature in perpetual conflict. On the one hand, respect 
for authority, dread of change, desire to maintain the state 
of things in which each man finds himself On the other, 
more reliance on the powers which God has given to man, 
more hopefulness, more readiness to leave the things 
which are behind and to press forward to those which arc 
before. To speak generally, we may say that the Latin 
Church took the conservative side, the Greek that of firee 
discussion and enquiry. But this description ia by no 
means complete and exhaustive. The Churches were 
separated by no impassable barrier; much respect for 
authority was found in the East, and some free enquiry 
in the West. 

2. The great representative in the East of the freer 
tone in matters of do^a and exegesis was the School of 
Antioch*. It owes its origin, no doubt, to the impulse 
given by Origen to theology, but it ran an independent 
course. Instead of the Origenistic allegorizing of the 
Bible, in the School of Antioch the leading men insisted 
on the necessity of grammatical and historical exposition'. 
Not that they rejected type and allegory, but that they 
insisted that all edifying exegesis must he founded on an 
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accurate imderetanding of the worda of Scripture in their 
literal and historical aenae, which the allegoriats pure and 
simple altogether disregarded, " The authority of Christ 
Himself and of Hia Apostles encourages us to search for a 
deep and apiritual meaning under the ordinary words of 
Scripture, which however cannot be gained by any arbi- 
trary allegorizing, hut only by following out patiently the 
course of God's dealinga with man'," This was the prin- 
ciple of the Antiochenes. They looked to reason rather 
than to authority to explain and develope dogma, taking 
their stand on Scripture. They were anxious that the 
human element in the Lord Himself, in His Word, and in 
Hia Church, should receive the consideration which it 
sometimes seemed in danger of losing. In this effort it is 
not to be denied that some of them took too little account 
of the divine element, and failed to grasp the full signifi- 
cance of the work of Christ as Incarnate Saviour and 
Redeemer. The influence of this school was great in the 
East during the fourth and fifth centuries, and when it 
grew weak in its early home the Antiochene Caaaian 
planted an offshoot in Gaul. 

A very noteworthy figure in the School of Antioch ia 
Eusebiua, bishop of Emesa, of whom Jerome ' wrote that 
his elegant and forcible style caused him to be much 
studied by those who wished to distinguish themselves in 
popular oratory. In the fragments which remain of hia 
numerous works Eusebiua appears as a representative of 
those who thought that much of the theological dissension 
of his time arose from the morbid desire to know more 
than Scripture had revealed. " Confess," he says, " that 
which is written of the Father and the Son, and do not 
require that which ia not written," " If a dogma is not in 
Scripture let it not be taught ; if it ia in Scripture, let it 
not be extinguished'." Hia desire to avoid adding to Scrip- 
ture propoBitions of man's device seems to have perplexed 
his contemporaries, for while Jerome' describes him as a 
ringleader of the Arians, Socrates' and Sozomen' agree 
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in saying that he was suspected of holding Sabellian 
opinion a. 

Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem', lived through the greater 
part of the eventful fourth century. Once suspected of 
heretical opinions, he was persecuted by the Arian emperor 
Valens for his adherence to orthodoxy, and was among 
those who sat at the Council of Constantinople in 381. 
The Catechetical Lectures which he delivered while etiJl a 
presbyter in Jerusalem, the first part of the aeries to those 
who were preparing for baptism, the latter part to the 
newly baptized, are a most valuable record both of the 
instruction which it was thought necessary to give to those 
who came to be baptized, and of the state of the liturgy of 
Jerusalem at the time when they were delivered. 

But the most flourishing period of the Antiochene 
School begins with Eusebius'a pupil Diodorua", who in the 
year 378 was consecrated by Meletius to the see of Tarsus'. 
He wrote commentaries on many of the books of the Old 
Testament, giving his principal attention to the actual 
words of Scripture and disregarding allegory in his desire 
to reach the true historical sense of the text*. He seems 
however to have fully recognised the divine element in the 
typical events of the sacred history. He was an energetic 
defender of the orthodox faith against the Arians, and 
taught John Chrysostom his principles of Scripture inter- 
pretation. 

John ', sometimes called from his see John of Constan- 
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tinople, and afterwards, from his splendid eloquence, Johi 
of the Golden Mouth, Chrysostomos, waa born about th( 
year 347 at Antioch, of distinguished family both on hi; 
father's and his mother's side. His father died while tht 
son was yet a child, and the young widow Anthusa, devotinj 
herself to the education of her son, implanted in his infani 
noind the seeds of that earnest piety which he never lost 
His early training under the pagan rhetorician Libanius 
who regretted that the Christians had stolen his most pro- 
mising pupil', in no way injured his faith in Christ. .Mtej 
he had for a short time practised as an advocate with st 
much success that the highest offices seemed open to him 
he withdrew from the turmoil of a worldly hfe, and de- 
voted himself to reading and meditating on Holy Scripture 
MeletiuB, bishop of Antioch, seeing how highly gifted he 
was, instructed him in the great Christian verities, bap- 
tized him, and ordained him to the office of reader. When 
in the troublous year 370 Meletius and several of the 
neighbouring bishops were deposed, it was hoped thai 
John would be induced to fill one of the vacant sees. He 
however avoided the unquiet dignity which he induced his 
Mend Basil to accept, A few years later, his mothei 
being probably dead, he joined a community of monks in 
the neighbourhood of Antioch, where he thought he had 
found a hai'bour of refuge from the rough waves of this 
troublesome world. Here, in company with men hke- 
minded, such as Theodore, afterwards of Mopsuestia. he 
devoted himself to the ascetic life and the study of the 
Bible under the guidance of the learned Diodorus, after- 
wards bishop of Tarsus, and Carterius', until about the 
year 380. To this period belong his earliest writings. 
His health having broken down under the severity of his 
ascetic practices he returned to Antioch, where Meletius, 
now restored to his see, ordained him deacon, and his suc- 
cessor Flavian promoted him to the priesthood, giving 
him special permission to preach in the cathedral church. 
His reputation rose to the highest pitch when in the fol- 
lowing year he preached a course of sermons to encourage 
the people of Antioch when they were dreading the em- 
peror's vengeance for a tumult in which his statues had 
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beea overthrown. For several years he continued to use 
his great inSuence in Antioch ugaiust sects and heresies 
and against the pagan frivolity and luxury which were 
corrupting the Cimstian Church. 

In the year 397 this career canie to an end. The 
emperor Arcadius chose him, very much against his own 
wish, to bo patriarch of Constantinople in succession to 
Nectftrius, and he received consecration as bishop from 
Theophilus of Alexandria, who was afterwards to over- 
throw him. As in his high position he spared neither 
heresy nor corruption in high places, and endeavoured 
strenuously to introduce a higher standard of life and work 
among the bishops and clergy, there were soon many 

Jowerful persons who desired the removal of this new 
ohn Baptist. These made common cause with the em- 
press Eudoxia, who had herself been greatly offended by 
the freedom of John's preaching against licentiousness of 
life. Theophilus of Alexandria, who had himself been 
summoned to Constantinople to answer before the patri- 
arch and the council of his diocese to grave charges, was 
ready enough to prefer counter-charges against John. A 
synod summoned at The Oak, a suburb of Chalcedon, at 
which Theophilus, supported by the empress, himself 
presided, deposed the good patriarch in his absence,—- 
for he steadily refused to acknowledge its authority. The 
emperor Arcadius, requested by the synod and influenced 
by his wife at all coste to remove him from his see, caused 
him in the dusk of a September evening to be conducted 
to the coast of Bithynia, Thereupon there arose in the 
city, where the people generally had been deeply im- 
pressed by the holiness and beneficence of their bishop, 
so fierce a tumult that the terrified emperor ordered bis 
recall. With the most enthusiastic expressions of joy he 
was escorted back to the church from which he had been 
expelled. The hostility of the empress however knew no 
remission, and the good bishop who reproved her was 
again banished, first to Nietea, then to Cucusus in the 
bleak district of the Taurus range. Even from this 
remote spot his influence was felt, and the emperor 
ordered his removal to Pityus on the eastern shore of the 
Black Sea. He died however under brutal treatment, on 
liis journey thither. 
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In this great teaclier we eee the most eager zeal for 
perfect simplicity and even rigour of life united with the 
moat tender iove for the souls of men. With all hia 
championship of orthodoxy in belief, with all his devotion 
to monastic austerity, he still preached Christian love and 
beneficence as the most excellent gifts; and his practice 
corresponded to his preaching. But his greatest legacy 
to the Church is found in tne sermons and homilies, in 
which he expounded a large part both of the Old and 
the New Testament. In this exegetic work, uniting as he 
docs simple and natural explanation of the text with 
earnest and eloquent application of it to the circumstances 
of his hearers, he is the fiower of the great School of 
Antiocb. Few nobler names are found in the Church's 
roll of saints than that of John Chryaostom. 

Perhaps the most remarkable product of the Antio- 
chene school of Scriptural interpretation was Theodore', a 
presbyter of Antiocb who became bishop of Mopsuestia in 
Cilicia. He was a steady opponent of the allegorical 
method of interpretiog Scripture, and perhaps carried the 
historical and critical spirit to excess. He anticipated, in 
fact, several of the conclusions which have become more 
famiiiax to us in the present century'. But through- 
out the history of the Israelites he sees God's prepa- 
ration of His people for better things to come, he finds 
types of the Saviour, and he always acknowledges the 
reality of prophecy*. Few men were in higher repute 
for earnest work and sanctity of life. Everywhere he was 
regarded as the herald of the truth and the teacher of the 
Church ; even distant Churches received instruction from 
him. " We believe as Theodore believed ; long live the 
faith of Theodore," was a cry often heard in the Churches 
of the East*. Yet one hundred and twenty-five years 
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after his death the fifth General Couucil, under the influ- 
ence of Justinian, condeniTied his works. It was perhaps 
the stir which followed this condemnation which caused 
some of his works to be translated into Latin and circulated 
in the West, where they had hitherto been almost un- 
known. 

To the Antiochene School belongs also Theodoret'. . 
Bom at Antioch, from his cradle devoted to a life of ' 
religion, and visited frequently by pious monks, it is not 
wonderful that when he became a man he entered a 
monastery, from which he reluctantly withdrew on being 
chosen bishop of Cyrus or Cyrrhus m the Euphratensis, ■ 
a wide-spread diocese containing many churches, and [ 
abouuding in heresies of various kinds which the good 
bishop endeavoured to combat. In his interpretation of ', 
Scripture he is a disciple of Theodore, but without the 
occasional extravagance of his master. " For appreciation, 
terseness of expression, and good sense, [his commentaries 
on St Paul] are perhaps unsurpassed;. ..but they have 
little claim to originality, and he who has read Chrysostom 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia will find scarcely anything in 
Theodoret which he has not seen before. ..He professes 
nothing more than to gather his stores from the blessed 
fathers'." In controversy and in history he is as remark- 
able as in exegesis. He presents himself to us in his 
works and in the accounts of his contemporaries as "a 
great and holy bishop, an accomplished man of letters, an 
acute and accvu^te scientific theologian, a sound and 
skilful controversialist,. ..a church historian learned and 
generally impartial ; an eloquent and persuasive preacher, 
almost rivalling in his celebrity and bis power over his 
hearers his great fellow-townsman John Chrysostom'." 
He has "a place of his own in the literature of the first 
centuries, and a place in which he has no rival'." We 
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" feel towards him aa we can hardly feel towards- any of 
his contemporaries in East or West'. ' 

3. While in Western Syria the Greek language and 
Greek culture prevailed, in Eiistern Syria the native tongue 
was the language of theology, which there took oriental 
forms of thought and style. Here arose a divinity decked 
with florid poetical imagery, exhorting men to a holy 
and ascetic hfe, and often tinged with mysticism. It 
resembled the West-Syrian School in favouring an exe- 
gesis which took account of the exact and literal sense of 
the words of Scripture, though in dogmatic prepossessions 
it came nearer to the later Alexandrian school. The 
principal seats of this school were Nisibis and Edessa. 

James, bishop of Nisibis', though a Syrian and living 
on the confines of the Empire, took an eager interest in the 
dogmatic controversies of his time, defending the orthodox 
cause in many writings. His works have perished, but his 
influence lived in bis pupil Ephraem°, also a Syrian. This 
distinguished " prophet of the Syrians " was bom probably 
at Nisibis, but when Nisibis fell into the hands of the 
Persians removed to Edessa, near which city he lived an 
ascetic life and was greatly venerated by his countrymen. 
It was mainly Ephraem's influence which gave to the 
theological literature of the S3Tian8 its peculiar form, in 
which the dogma of the Church is presented rather in the 
figurative style which is dear to the East than in the 
dialectics of the West. This is true especially of his homi- 
lies and treatises, which are written in a poetical form 
attractive to those whom he addressed. This gives his 
compositions a certain elevation of style, and occasionally 
raises them to the rank of true lyric poetry. He also 
commented on the Old Testament, and on the Diatessaron 
of Tatian. AU his works seem to have been written in 
Syriac, though they were soon translated into Greek. 
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Beyond the bounds of the Roman Empii-e, in tho king- 
dom of Persia, seems to have existed in the fourth century 
a Christianity almost untouched by the dogmatic storms 
which agitated the Greek Church, of which the most 
remarkable representative is the Persian sage Aphrahat 
(Aphraates'), who was bishop of Mar Mattai near Mosul. 
His homihes or tracts shew that he was influenced by 
Jewish methods of exposition, though he blames the Jews 
for their legalism, their national exclusivcness, and their 
refusal to acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah. He appears 
to have made use of Tatian's Diatessaron, and to have been 
to some extent influenced by his views. In his confession 
of faith' he seems to have derived nothing from the current 
formularies of his time, but to have drawn his views of our 
Lord's Divinity direct from Scripture itself 

A conspicuous leader of the West-Syrian party was 
Ibas', bishop of Edessa, where he had previously tanght 
theology, and where he had great influence. He was an 
ardent admirer of Theodore of Mopsuestia, whose works he 
translated into Syriac and constantly recommended. As 
was natural, he did not escape the suspicion of heresy 
which fell upon Theodore, and his postumous fame is in 
fact due quite as much to the controversy which arose 
about him as to his own merits, for there is nothing to 
indicate that he was a man of original genius. 

Procopius of Gaza* heads the long series of those 
useful commentators who are simply compilers, putting 
together the thoughts of those who have gone before them 
without venturing on originality. He wrote in a neat and 
concise style commentaries on moat of the books of the 
Old Testament. 
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A notable otf-shoot of the Syrian School was Jiinilius', 
an African, who held high office in the imperial palace at 
Constantinople. He, at the urgent request of Primasius 
of Adrumetum, who visited Constantinople in consequence 
of some of the disputes of the sixth century, wrote a book 
which, under the title of "Instituta regularia Divinse 
Legis," is in fact an " Introduction " to Holy Scripture, 
founded on one by Paul, a Persian trained at Nisibis. We 
have in this work a reflexion of the views of Theodore of 
Mopauestia as to the relative value of the books of Holy 
Scripture. Primasius" himself also published comments 
on St Paul's Epistles and on the Apocalypse, drawn from 
the works of earlier expositors. 

4. The old characteristics of Alexandria, the Alexan- 
dria of Clement and Origen, were the eager pursuit of 
learning, the application of pagan culture and philosophy 
to the discussion of the Christian faith, and the allegorical 
interpretation of Scripture, And these characteristicB 
were still found in many of the prominent Alexandrians 
of a subsequent period. This school of thought however 
gradually died out in the course of the fourth century, and 
was succeeded by a race of theologians who attached very 
much more importance to tradition and the authority of 
the Church. These were opposed to their brethren at 
Antioch in that they tended to dwell on the divine rather 
than the human nature of the Incarnate Word*. Eusebiiis 
of Csesarea may be said to represent the older school, Atha- 
naaius the transition, while Cyril is the most conspicuous 
example of the new. 

In the fourth century the man who, though not an 
Alexandrian by birth, best represents the learning, the 
breadth, the general culture of the Alexandrian School, is 
certainly Eusebius" of Ciesarea. At C^sarea in Palestine 
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he passed his youth ; there he listened to the expositions 
of Dorotheus' ; there he revelled with the delight of a book- 
worm iH the splendid library of the rich presbyter Para- 
philua'. So conBcious was he of his obligations to this 
munificent friend that he chose to be distinguished aa 
" Pamphilus's Eusebiua ; " what he was, Pamphilus had 
made him. He saw in the persecution under Diocletian 
the churches levelled with the ground, the Holy Books 
committed to the flames, the clergy hunted hither and 
thither amid the jeers and insults of the mob'. Pam- 
philus himself died a martyr's death. Eusebiua in later 
times was accused of having escaped death by sacrificing*. 
There seems however to be no evidence of this, and in 
the fierce disputes of the fourth century any testimony 
which existed would certainly have been produced. It 
was probably not long after the restoration of peace to the 
Church that Eusebius was chosen bishop of Cs^sarea, and 
in that office — though an effort was made to translate him 
to a more important see — he died. 

At the Council of NicEea he played a prominent part. 
His learning and ability no doubt entitled him to distinc- 
tion, but the position which he held was probably due 
rather to his intimacy with the emperor than to his own 
excellent qualities. "He was the clerk of the imperial 
closet ; he was the interpreter, the chaplain, the confessor 
of Constantine^" Nor do these cordial relations with his 
imperial friend appear to have suffered any interruption. 
Ho had in iact that union of pliancy and ability which 
fitted him to become the confidant of a great man who on 
some points needed informing and guiding, 

Eusebiua's relations with the emperor and the Church 
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must have brought upon him very onerous and anxious 
duties, yet he found time for much study and incessant 
literary productiveness. He wrote history ; he defended 
Christianity against Jews and Gentiles; he discussed 
dogma; he interpreted Scripture; he delivered orations; 
and he had a large correspondence. In fact, he must have 
been one of the most unwearied workers that the world 
has seen. He is best known by his ecclesiastical history, 
which shews an extraordinary amount of reading, and the 
general sincerity and good faith of which can scarcely be 
doubted'. In spite of defects which are patent to a later 
time, he had probably in his own age no superior in the 
critical faculty any more than in multifarious learning and 
in knowledge of mankind. No ancient writer is so abso- 
lutely indispensable to the student. " In the Ecclesiastical 
History, in the Gkronicle, and in the Preparation, he has 
preserved for us a vast amount of early literature in three 
several spheres, which would otherwise have been irre- 
trievably lost." He had the instinct of genius for choosing 
themes which are of permanent and not merely temporary 
interest. Standing as he did between the old world of 
paganism and the new world of Christianity, " he saw the 
greatness of the crisis ; he seized the opportunity ; he, and 
he only, preserved the past in all its phases, in history, in. 
doctrine, in criticism, even in topography, for the instruc- 
tion of the future. This is his real title to greatness'," 
Writing while paganism was still a living force, ho 

give much of his thought and toil to the vindication of 
hristianity'. Not only in his directly apologetic works, 
but everywhere, his mind turns to the defence of the 
Faith, A true Alexandrian, "he sought out the elemenfca 
of truth in pre-existing philosophical systems or popular 
religions ; and, thus obtaining a foothold, he worked 
onward in his assaulton paganism. ...It was the onlymethod 
which could achieve success'." 

His works were after his death fiercely attacked and 
defended. But probably the words of Pope Pelagius IL" 
— "Holy Church weighcth the hearts of her faithful ones 
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witli kimlliuL'ss rather thuii theii- worde with rigour" 
— express the genera! Bentiment of the learned in the 
Church towards one of the ablest of her sons. At an early 
date he was numbered among the saints, and May 30 
assigned to his commemoration'. 

But the most impressive figure among the Alexan- 
drians is no doubt Athanasius'. This great man was bom 
in Alexandria of Christian parents towards the end of the 
third century. Even as a child sportively imitating the 
ceremonies of the Church he attracted the notice of the 
bishop of that city, Alexander, who received him into his 
own house and caused him to receive the beet education 
of hia time'. His theological studies led him to ponder 
especially on the great mystery of the relation of the 
Father to the Son and to mankind. Drawn afterwards 
by the spirit of asceticism into the wilderness, he passed 
some time in retirement with the famous hermit St An- 
thony', and never ceased to admire and recommend the 
ascetic life. On his return to his native city bishop 
Alexander ordained him deacon and adopted him as' a 
confidential adviser and secretary. In his earliest writings 
he entered the lists as the champion of Christianity 
against the assaults of educated paganism, but the publi- 
cation in 320 of the specious errors of Arius made the 
contest against Arianism in defence of the true deity of 
the Son the work of his life. In this no pressure of theo- 
logians of a broader school, no frowns of high-placed 
tyranny, no suffering or banishment, could bend his in- 
trepid spirit. In 328 he was chosen, on the death of hi-^ 
friend Alexander, to be bishop of Alexandria, and in that 
see, after attempts at deposition by the Imperial power 
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and repeated banishment, he died. No calumny was able 
to shake the affection which his flock bore him. Whenever 
he was able to return, the city rejoiced. When he died 
Arianism was, mainly in consequence of hia efforts, draw- 
ing near extinction. He had sometimes stood almost alone 
against the world, but in the end he triumphed. 

In spite of his wandering and persecuted life he left 
behind numerous works of the highest value. He intro- 
duced into the defence of Christianity against unbelievers 
a more systematic method than that of the earlier apolo- 
gists, shewing from the principles of reason which all 
acknowledged both the truth of the revelation of God in. 
the Word and the absurdity of the pagan objections to it. 
He treated in dogmatic and controversial treatises of the 

freat doctrines of the Incarnation and the Holy Trinity; 
e made valuable contributions to the history of his own 
time ; he intenireted Scripture ; he exhorted men to holi- 
ness of life. And in all his writings he appears as a true 
Alexandrian, a disciple of Clement and Origen. It is the 
cdnstaut presence of the creative Word in the world that 
He has made which gives it its law and its harmony; 
and where the Word is, there is also the Father'. We 
are not to regard the universe as something apart and 
aloof from God, but as maintained by a constant exertion 
of the divine power, God never leaves man. His last 
great work, even when fallen from his first estate ; man 
too is renewed by the Word'. 

Few men have combined in the same degree as Atha- 
nasiua the active and the contemplative faculties. Capa- 
ble as he was of regarding fixedly the highest myateries 
of the Godhead, he shewed great skill and dexterity in the 
practical conduct of affairs. He knew how to avoid snares 
and to seize opportunities. If the perversity of those who 
attempted by sophistry to draw aside the faithful fit)ia 
the right way aoraetimes provoked him to vehemence of 
expression, with fair and reasonable opponents be wae 
calm and charitable. Of all the Greek Fathers he is the 
least diffuse, the most simple, and consequently the most 
forcible. He writes as one too much in earnest to be 
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anxious about expression. It was not without reason that 
his contemporaries regarded him as the model bishop, ths 
standard of orthodoxy, the trumpet that gave no uncer- 
tain sound'. And tliis reputation lives even to this day. 

The man who perhaps best maintained in Alexandria 
itself the method of Origen was Didymus', who, though 
blind from his childhood, made himself acquainted with 
all the science accessible to him, and acquired a wonderful 
knowledge of Holy Scripture. Appointed by Athanasius 
to take charge of the catechetical school, he was the last 
teacher who maintained something of its ancient fame, 
and taught such men as Jerome and Rufinua, After his 
death about 395 it sank into obscurity. Of his numerous 
exegetical works, once in high repute, only a small por- 
tion remains, but some of hia other works are preserved, 
either in the original or in a Latin version. The earnest 
worker, seeking knowledge without the aid of sight and 
clinging to the best traditions of his school even when 
they had fallen imder suspicion, is a venerable and pathe- 
tic figure. 

The two writers who bear the name of Apollinaris or 
Apolinarius are so intimately connected that, in their 
purely literary labours, it is hardly possible to separate 
them. The elder was born at Alexandria, but ia found, 
about the year 335 at Laodicea, where he was a presbyter. 
Here he married and had a son of the same name, after- 
wards bishop of Laodicea. Both father and son were on 
intimate terms with the heathen rhetoricians Libanius 
and Epiphanius of Petra, whose lectures they attended, 
and from whom they no doubt derived some culture. 
When Julian interdicted the reading of pagan authors in 
Christian schools, an attempt was made to produce a 
Christian literature which might take their place. The 
father and son, working together, turned the early 
portion of the biblical history into a Homeric poem in 
twenty-four books, and produced lyrics, tragedies, and 
comedies, after the manner of Pindar, Euripides and Me- 
nander: even the writings of the New Testament were 
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brought into the form of Platonic dialogues, the Fsalms 
turned into Greek hexameters, by this unwearied pair. It 
cannot, however, be said that those productions of this 
kind which remain to us shew any poetical genius, or were 
ever likely to supersede the writers whom they imitated 
or plagiarized. They were only produced to supply a 
special want, and when the occasion for them passed away 
they ceased to he read. It was the younger Apollinans 
who in the latter part of the fourth century propounded 
the peculiar opinions by which his name came to be too 
well known. 

One of the most learned men of the fourth century 
was Epiphanius', who, born of Hebrew parents in Pales- 
tine about the year 315, early devoted himself to the 
ascetic life, and founded, while still a young man, a mo- 
nastery near Eleutheropolia in his native country. In 
middle life he was called to the episcopal see of Salamis 
— the modern Constantia — in Cyprus, and was conspicuous 
from that time forth as an ardent promoter of monasticism 
and a leading opponent of the more philosophical treat- 
ment of the Christian faith which originated, he believed, 
with Origen. It is therefore not surprising that he 
plunged eagerly into the Origenistic controversy, in which 
he displayed perhaps more learning than judgment. He 
died in the year 403, leaving behind him several writinga, 
of which by far the most important is the Panarion, a 
Treatise against the Heresies, which is of the highest 
value to the historian of the Church, The writer is indeed 
credulous and uncritical, but he has preserved many frag- 
ments of lost works, and many traditions which would 
otherwise have perished. His hot temper frequently led 
him astray, but he was all his life a faithful defender of 
the orthodox belief. His own age regarded him as a 
saint. 

Next to AthanasiuB in importance among Greek theo- 
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I no doubt the great Cappadocians, Basil with 
his friend Gregory of Nazianzus and his brother Gregory 
of Nyssa. 

Basil' was bom about the year 330 at Caesarea in 
Cappadocia. F'b father, of the same name, waa a Christian, 
a man of considerable wealth and a much -respected citizen. 
His mother Emmelia was the daughter of a martyr, so 
that the future bishop waa brought up in a family where 
the memory of tho early struggles of the Church was still 
lively, and where his youthful imagination would be 
stimulated by hearing of the constancy of those who gave 
their lives for the faith. The results shew how deep an 
impression was made upon the children. Basil was edu- 
cated first in Caesarea, then in Constantinople, — perhaps 
under Libanius — and finally in Athena, where the literary 
culture waa as yet but slightly tinged with Christianity, 
under the famous sophist Himerius and others'. Here a 
common devotion to the studies of the place and to the 
faith of Christ drew him into still closer friendship with 
Gregory, afterwards known as Nazianzen, whom he already 
knew as a fellow-countryman. Here the two young meu 
saw the future emperor Julian, already perhaps pondering 
on the restoration of the paganism which he loved. On 
Basil's return home he was seized with a passion for the 
monastic life to which he waa to give so powerful an 
impulse, and declined the opportunities for worldly ad- 
vancement which his position, his ability, and his educa- 
tion offered him. After a period of retirement he hegan 
the work of the ministry as reader in the church of his 
native Caesarea. Hitherto he had taken no part in the 
dogmatic contests which were waged around him ; now he 
came in contact with the Homoiousian party, but soon 
threw in his lot with those who maintained the formula 
of Nicasa, and became one of their chief leaders in the 
later conflicts which led to tho Council of Constantinople 
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and the estinction of Arianiam. In the year 370 he waa 
chosen bishop of Ca^sarea, where nine years later he died, 
having done a great work in a life which did not pass its 
fiftieth year. 

His theology waa mainly founded on the study of 
Origen, from whose works he made, with the help of his 
friend Gregory, a series of characteristic extracts, still 
preserved, nnder the title of Philocalia. The intluence of 
Origen is manifest in Basil's famous work on the Six Days 
of Creation — the Hexaemeron — although the tendency to 
allegory appears here in a less extravagant form than in 
Origen, But however Basil may have leaned towards the 
theology and exegesis of Origen, he was in all the essen- 
tial points of Christian doctrine truly Athanaaian. No 
one saw more clearly the real nature of the points 
dispute between the Arians and their opponents, 
appears from his books against Eunoinius and on the 
Holy Spirit. HiB letters too, which have a pleasant 
classical tinge, are of the highest interest. St Basil waa, 
as we shall presently see, an ardent promoter of nionas- 
ticism, but he had none of the littleness which sometimes 
clings to an ascetic. No one among the Fathers gives a 
stronger impression of largeness and fairness of mind, bo 
that he might seem to have been divinely sent to heal 
the wounds of an age of controversy. His blamelesa life, 
his beneficence, his weight of character, his learning and 
clearness of thought all contributed to this end. ft was 
not without reason that after ages called him "the Great." 

With Basil is naturally coupled his life-long friend 
Gregory Nazianzen', whose father — also named Gregory — 
after belonging in early life to the theistic sect called 
Hypsistarii, had been brought into the Church by the 
influence of his devout wife Nonna, and in the end became 
bishop of Nazianzua The son, after his years of study in 
Athens, for a while shared Basil's monastic retirement. 
When he returned to the world he was ordained — not 
without reluctance — to the priesthood by his father', and 
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a few years later was Rent by Basil aa bishop to a little 
town called Saaima. Here he found himself out of place', 
and was glad to escape from it and become coadjutor to 
his aged father at Naziauzus. On his death he declined to 
become his successor and went into retirement, until, after 
the death of the emperor Valens, the orthodox community 
which still maintained itself in Constantinople chose him 
for their biahop. There he employed his active mind and 
well-trained eloquence in defending the doctrines of the 
Nicene Fathers, and gained the name of Theologus, the 
assertor of the divinity of the Logos. He was listened to 
by crowds, on whom he did not fail to impress the need of 
love to Qod and a holy life as well as of a right belief. 
Theodosius transferred him and his followers to the prin- 
cipal church in Constantinople, from which the Arian 
bishop was expelled, and at the synod of Constantinople 
in the year 381 he was formally chosen as bishop of that 
city. This election was however by many regarded as 
invalid, and it was not long before Gregory, weary of the 
strife of tongnes and longing for rest, resigned his see* and 
passed the remainder of his life in quiet in his native city 
or in the neighbouring Arianzus. He died about the year 
389. 

There may be seen in Gregory's varied and troubled 
life a struggle between the shrinking of a cultivated and 
sensitive man from the rudeness of ecclesiastical conflict, 
and the sense of duty, quickened perhaps by the conscious- 
ness of power, which impelled him to engage in it. If the 
time had permitted it he would perhaps have led his life 
" in cot or learned shade," but he lived in an age when no 
good man could be a mere spectator, and, with whatever 
shrinking, he came forward to defend the truth. He left 
behind him discourses, letters and poems. It is evident 
that he, like Basil, had a real love for the old classic litera- 
ture ; yet he thought that the true philosophy was to be 
found in monastic retreat from the world'. He assailed 
Juliau in two orations which he called pasquinades*; he 
defended himself before the people of Nazianzus for his 
reluctance to undertake the priesthood ; he preached fre- 
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quently on festivals; but his moat famous sermons are 
those^ in wbich he maintained the Divinity of the Son 
and the Holy Spirit — a subject to which indeed he con- 
stantly recurs. His letters, which are written in a clear 
and simple style, often supply valuable material for history. 
Hifl poems, especially that which contains a half-satirical 
account of his own life, are of some value for their matter 
if not for their poetry. Generally, we may say that while 
Gregory sometimes, when his feelings are roused, rises to 
true eloquence, his manner is too often artificial, aelf-con- 
scious, and overloaded with allusions which are to ua 
obscure. In originality and force of reasoning he is not 
to be compared with Athanasius or even with Gregory of 
Nyssa, 

Gregory of Nyssa' was a younger brother of Basil, who 
about the year 371 sent him, though married, to preside 
as bishop over the little town of Nyssa in Cappadocia'. 
In the persecution which befel the Nicene party in the 
reign of Valens he was deposed by a synod, at the instiga- 
tion of Demosthenes, the governor of Cappadocia, for vajious 
crimes falsely alleged against him, and withdrew into soli- 
tude. He returned however after the death of Valens, 
and was received with great joy by the community. Hence- 
forth he was a prominent figure in the Church, and at 
Constantinople in the year 381 pronounced the funeral 
oration over the I'emains of Meletius, who died there, and 
a few years later over those of the young Fulcheria, 
daughter of Theodosius I., and the empress Fiacilla. He 
was present in a council at Constantinople in the year 
394', and probably died soon after. Gregory of Nyssa is 
the most philosophical, and the most inBuenced by the 
theology of Origen, of the Cappadocian trio ; but, however 
speculative, he was as firm as Athanasius himself in hJa 
defence of the orthodox doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and 
stood by the side of his brother Basil in his contest against 
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heretical dogma He also wrote on the soul and the re- 
Burrection, and a " Catechetic DiscourBe," intended to shew- 
by what methods Jews, Gentiles and heretics might beat 
be bi»iight to the knowledge of the truth. His disposition 
seems to have been gentle and amiable, and no one of the 
Fathers stands more ch-ar of all suspicion of meanness or 
underhand dealing. It was not without reason that Vinceu- 
tius of Lerins' pronounced him a worthy brother of St Basil, 
and that the second Council of Niccea' quoted him as of 
the highest authority, 

Isidore, head of the monastery near the Pelusiote 
mouth of the Nile, stands out as one who in an age of 
fierce controversy never became a mere partizan. While 
on the whole aiding with Cyril of Alexandria, he never 
lent himself to his violent measures; while he did not 
wholly reject allegorical interpretation, he yet valued 
highly the historical method of the School of Antioch. 
Hia numerous letters, some of which give spiritual counsel, 
while others discuss matters of interpretation, are of great 
value for the history of his time. He lived so aacetically 
that, says Evagriiis , he passed to the angelic life while yet 
on earth. 

A remarkable product of the pagan schools of Alex- 
andria ia Synesiua*, Bom about the year 370 of a good 
femily' at Gyrene in the Egyptian Pentapolis, he studied 
Neo-Platoniam under Hypatia', the lady in the doctor's 
gown, of whom to the last he spoke with affection as his 
mtellectual mother. He afterwards visited Athena only 
to be disillusioned ; it had nothing but great memories, he 
says; the real focus of philosophy was found in Alexandria'. 
From about the year 400 he spent his time principally 
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on hia estate at Cjrene, leading the life of a cultivated 
country-gentleman, engaged in agriculture and field-sports. 
He also kept up his philosophic studies, though in this he 
felt himself isolated in the midst of people who hardly 
knew whether they were not living in the reign of Aga- 
memnon*. It was on another visit to Alexandria that he 
married a Christian wife', a circumstance which no doubt 
aided his conversion to Christianity, the history of which 
is obscure. He was living at Cyrene when, in the year 
409, the people, oppressed by a brutal governor, begged 
him, their moat influential neighbour, to be their bishop 
and protector'. He was extremely reluctant to undertake 
this office ; not only was he married and unwilling to 
separate from his wife, hut his views in several points 
were, he felt, hardly to be reconciled with the current 
theology of the time, and he was conscious that it would 
be difficult for him to adopt the decorous life of a bishop. 
Still, his love for his people and the persuasion of Theophi- 
lus of Alexandria prevailed. He was consecrated to the 
see of Ptolemais, and discharged hie duty faithfully in a 
time of great difficulty and distress. He is supposed to 
have died about the year 414, bowed down by the weight 
of public and private cares. With him comes to an end 
the history of the ancient Christianity of the Libyan Pen- 
tapolis. Synesius does not belong to the first order of 
minds, but he is a remarkable example of one whose 
philosophical principles were coloured and ennobled rather 
than displaced by Christianity*, and he gives a clearer and 
purer reflexion of his school than a stronger character 
would have done. 

Nemesius', bishop of Emesa in Syria, is also an in- 
stance of a Christianized philosopher. Although, ao far 
as is known, he was a perfectly orthodox teacher, he seems 
to have turned his attention mainly to the great questions 
which interest all thoughtful men from age to age — the 
nature of man, his relation to the universe, the immor- 
tality of the soul, the reconciliation of the freedom of the 
will with the providence and omnipotence of God. Hia 
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} treatise on the Nature of Man, still extant', shews him 
to have studied human physiology as well as psychology, 

I and is an important contribution to philosophical theory. 

I Cyril, the famous archbishop of Alexandria', is the 

J chief representative of an Alexandrian School. very diffe- 
rent from that which derived its first impulse from Origen. 
He was the nephew and successor of bishop Theophilus, 
by whom he had been brought up. and whom in character 
he much resembled. Hia election to the see was not 
effetted without violence, and he had not long occupied it 
when a quarrel arose between the archbishop and the 

I Jews which led to his expelling them from the city at the 
head of a furious mob. Some of Cyril's parfcizans pelted 
Orestes, the prefect of the city, with stones, — conduct 
which, rightly or wrongly, brought discredit on their 
bishop. Cyril entered with great zeal and vigour into the 
controversies of his time, and it is indeed as a very able 
controversial leader and writer that he is chiefly known. 
Hia best friends will scarcely deny that he was too vehe- 
ment and imperious to be altogether wise, or even just; 
but his "faults were not inconsistent with great and 
heroic virtues, faith, firmness, intrepidity, fortitude, endur- 
, ance, perseverance"." 

► We see in the writings which bear the name of Diony- 
aiuB the Areopagite* a Neo-Platonic system disguised 
under terms taken from the language of the Church. 
God is absolute and unconditioned Being. To Him no 
definition, no description, hardly any epithet can properly 
apply. He is beyond all time and space. He is the 
source of all existence". But He condescends to develope 
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Hitiisuli' in a aeiiea of beings, & heavenly and an earthly 
hierarchy, through whom on the one hand He reveals 
Himself, ao far as may be, to man, and on the other 
enables man to ascend towards the Being of Beings Him- 
self, At the head of the heavenly hierarchy stands the 
Holy Trinity ; the earthly hierarchy through the sacra- 
ments or "mysteries" of the Church provides man with 
the means of purification and of rising towarda God. 
These remarkable treatises were first cited, so far as we 
know, by the Monophyaitea at a Conference in Constanti- 
nople' in the sixth century, and were probably written by 
some disciple of Proclus of Constantinople in the previous 
generation. It is, however, possible that the main por- 
tions of them were written anonymously at an earlier date 
— perhaps in the fourth century — and were interpolated 
at the beginning of the sixth by some controversialist 
with the view of making tliem pass for the work of Dio- 
nyaius'. At the Conference their spuriousness was at once 
recognised, but nevertheless from the beginning of the 
seventh century to the days of Laurentius Valla in the 
fifteenth they were in the highest repute, and their 
account of the ranks and degrees of angela was generally 
accepted. Their teaching also largely influenced mediaeval 
theory about the Sacraments of the Church. 

During the period when Christian doctrine was still in 
some respects undefined, the philosophy of Plato, a seeker 
rather than a dogmatist, had been a dominant influence 
in the formation of theology. But when theology became 
more definite the logical system of Aristotle was found 
better adapted for the use of theologians. The influence 
of Aristotelian modes of thought is found in Leontius of 
Byzantium', a Scythian monk, who was conspicuous in 
controversy in the sixth century ; and even more in 
Johannes Philopomis", the labour-lover, who took the 
'le aide in the divisions of Justinian's time. 
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Tho (Jiiurohes of tha West were much lesa duturbcd 
by speculative questions than those of the East. The Latin 
theologians were for the most part rather deeply interested 
spectators of the contest which in the fourth and fifth 
centuries shook the oriental Churches to their foundations, 
than active combatants, though they were greatly influ- 
enced by the works of their Greek contemporaries. On the 
other hand, in pi-actical questions, such as the nature and 
powere of the Church, the relation of the grace of God to 
the soul of man, and the like, they took a much keener 
interest than their Eastern brethren. The Romans when 
they accepted the yoke of Christ retained the old govern- 
ing spirit of the Empire, and the Latin theology generally 
has more of the practical than of the speculative spirit. 
When Greek philosophy came to an end, and no longer 
supplied a training for theologians, tho Romans still found 
in the study of law an intellectual exercise which preserved 
their minds from torpidity. Latin theology is in fact the 
work of men who regarded the problems submitted to 
them with the eyes of lawyers rather than of philosophers. 
The greatest names among the Latins are those of St 
Ambrose, St Augustine, and Leo I., who, while retaining 
their own distinctive traits, were in harmony with the 
Alesandrian school of Athanasius and his followers. 
Hilary of Poitiers, Jerome in his earlier days, and Rufinus, 
were more directly influenced by the theology to which 
Origen had given its, character. In the south of Gaul was 
found a group of theologians who had dra\vn their original 
inspiration from the school of Antioch. 

Hilary' (Hilarius), the Athanasius of the West, was 
bom at Poitiers about the year 320 of heathen parents, 
but, after trying in vain to satisfy tho hunger of hia soul 
with philosophy, was admitted by baptism into the Church 
of Christ. Chosen about the year 360 to he bishop of hie 
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native city, he contended so earnestly for the faith which 
was then persecuted that in the year 356 the Arian 
Emperor Conatantius banished him to Phrygia. When in 
the year 360 he was permitted to return to his see, he 
used his utmost efforts for the restoration of orthodoxy 
both in his own country and in Italy, where at a council 
in Milan he entered the lists against the Arian bishop of 
that city, Auxentius. He died in the year 366. Hilary 
was one of the few Latins who underatood the theology of 
the East, which he no doubt learned more thoroughly 
during hia banisbment; hence he was a most valuable link 
between the Greek and the Latin Church. He wrote 
commentaries on Scripture which shew the influence of 
Origen, but he is best known by bis great treatise on 
the Trinity, in which he defends the Faith of Nic^a. 
He also wrote hymns, but it is by no means certain 
that any of these have come down to otit time. Hilary 
recognised, much more than most of his contemporaries, 
the importance of a good literary style as a vehicle of 
truth. When he invokes God's help for his work on the 
Holy Trinity, he prays not only for enlightenment but 
also for the power of correct expression'; he who conveys 
themessageof a King should do it in words not unworthy'. 
If, in spite of his pains, his does not rival the style of the 
Classical or even of the Silver age of Latinity, we must 
remember that he had to find or fashion equivalents for 
Greek theological terms in Latin — a much less copious 
and flexible language. Under the circumstances, he could 
scarcely avoid occasional obscurity and inelegance. Yet 
he is always terse and forcible, and his manifest earnest- 
ness and unaffectedness keep the reader's attention better 
than the more rhetorical displays of some other writers. 

One of the noblest and most impressive figures in the 
great company of the saints is St Ambrose', Ambrosius, 
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, the Bon of a RomaD of high military rank, became an 
advocate in Rome, where he practised until he was ap- 
pointed "consular" governor of North Italy, and came to 
reside at Milan. In the year 374 the see of Milan became 
vacant by the death of the Arian biahop Auxcutius, and 
the people clamorously demanding Ambrose, who shewed 
Christian virtues though he was not yet baptized, for 
their bishop, he found himself unable to resist a call 
which he recoenized as the voice of God, He sold his 
property, distributed the proceeds among the poor, and at 
once devoted himself to the study of theology and the 
duties of his office. He died on April 4, 397. 

Hiw literary works are not of the firat importance and 
do not shew much originality. He drew largely from 
Greek sources, and was influenced in his interpretation of 
Scripture by the Alexandrian School, sometimes perhaps 
directly by Philo. His work on the Duties of the Clergy 
is a treatise on morality, founded on Cicero's well-known 
discourse on Duties, but penetrated throughout by the 
spirit of Christianity; while the earlier writer has m his 
mind the typical Roman statesman, the Christian contem- 

Elates one who serves GoD here and is to serve Him 
etter hereafter. He is also believed to have written 
hymns which have maintained their vogue even to this 
day. And if his writings do not shew much creative 
power, we at least see in them not the facile declamation 
of a rhetorician, but the sober style of one to whom the 
old classics were femiliar, and who had been trained in 
great affairs. But the bent of his mind was practical. 
His personal influence was extraordinary, in his own city 
almost irresistible. He could defy so powerful a person 
as Theodosius, while over the young emperor Gratian he 
seems to have had complete ascendancy. The very soldiers 
could not be induced to act against the great prelate. St 
Augustin' gives an interesting account of his manner of 
life at Milan, where his door was open to all and whoso- 
ever would might enter unannounced, though no one 
ventured to disturb him if he was found with his eyes 
bent on a book. He received his clients as an old Roman 
patrician might have done. For many ye.irs he was the 
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moat powerful man in the Western Church, in which no 
important matter waa transacted without him ; but perhaps 
the greatest and most fruitful of his works waa the con- 
version of St Auguatin. 

St Jerome', one of the greatest of the Latin Fathers, 
was bom rather more than three hundred years after the 
Lord's death in a little town called Stridon on the frontier 
between Dalmatia and Pannonia, on the border of the 
modem Herzegovina, being thus one of that race of hardy 
mountaineers which in the declining daya of the Roman 
Empire supplied so many able men to her service. Hi^^ 
name, Eusebius Hieronymus, ia Greek, but he always 
wrote in Latin, though he had, as we shall see, a far more 
intimate connexion with the Eaist than any other Latin 
Father. Hiq parents, who were Christian, were rich 
enough to give him an excellent education*. Still young, 
he went to Rome, where he not only received a hterary 
training but also cultivated that dialectic skill which in 
later days served him well in his numerous controversies'. 
Here he began to acquire a library*, and to study Greek 
philosophy. Here too he was baptized, no doubt after the 
usual careful preparation. From the great city he paased 
to Treves and thence to Aquileia", still eagerly pursuing 
his studies. 

But a great change was soon to pass over the life of 
the young student. It was probably in Aquileia that he 
received the first impulse to asceticism, and it was perhaps 
this which drove him to the East, then the land of monks 
and hermits. In Syria a dear friend who was with him 
died, and he himself lay long on a sick-bed. While his 
fevered mind waa distracted between love for the old 
classic writers and the feeling that he ought to Live more 
completely to Christ, he was deeply impressed by a vivid 
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He abandoaed, for the time at least, his classics 
and hia philosophy, and rushed into the Syrian desert. 
There he occupied himself at first with the hand-labour 
which has often soothed burning brains, and afterwards 
with the transcription of books. But he found no peace. 
His desert solitude was filled with voluptuous visions of 
the world which he wished to leave. Pi-ayer and medita- 
tion were often impossible*. 

But one thing happened in Jerome's retirement which 
makes an epoch in the history of the Christian Church; 
he learned Hebrew from a converted Jew'. He was pro- 
bably the first member of the Latin Church who was able 
to read the Scriptures of the Old Testament in the 
original tongue ; and this learning was to bear much fruit. 

When Jerome left the desert he betook himself to 
Antioch, where he was ordained priest with the under- 
standing that he was not to be required to undertake a 
pastoral charge*. Thence he passed to Constantinople, 
where he read the Scriptures with Gregory of Nazianzus 
and improved his knowledge of Greek'. About two years 
after his arrival in Constantinople we find him again in 
Biome, where he acted as secretary to pope Damasus, and 
was for a time, though still only a presbyter, one of the 
greatest powers in Christendom. It was at the bidding 
of Damasus that he undertook a revision of the Old Latin 
translation of the New Testament', the copies of which 
varied in an extraordinary degree ; he also revised the 
Latin Version of the Old Testament with the help of the 
Septuagint, and somewhat later translated it airesh from 
the Hebrew'. His labours were received with no (avour by 
the multitude. The Old Latin was the only Bible they 
knew; in the instruction of the young, in sermons and 
devotional writings, it had grown familiar; its quaintness, 
its very faults were dear. But in the end Jerome's revised 
vei-sion became, what it is to this day, the Bible in common 
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use, the Versio Vulgata, in every part of the Latin 
Church. Its influence on Latin theology has been enor- 
mous, since for a thousand years Latin writers, with the 
rarest possible exceptions, knew the Scriptures in no other 
form than that which Jerome had given them. 

But Jerome's life in Rome was by no means wholly 
literary; he gained there a veiy remarkable influence in the 
highest ranks. He was not a man to compromise with 
the paganism which still pervaded Roman society. In the 
midst of luaury he practised and advocated simplicity and 
even rigour of life. Over certain noble ladies, in particu- 
lar, his influence was great and lasting'. Fashionable 
society lampooned him, and in the year 385 he left the 
half pagan city' for the Holy Land, and in the following 
year, when he was about forty years old, settled at Bethle- 
hem. His devoted Mend Paulla, a Roman lady of rank 
and wealth, soon followed him, and by her means a monas- 
tery was built over which Jerome presided, and a convent 
for women of which she herself was the head. There waa 
also a hospice for the pilgrims who now began to pour 
into Palestiue to visit the place made sacred by the Lord's 
footsteps'. There he passed the last thirty-four years of 
his life, and there he died, worn out with constant toil, 
and in poverty, which he sometimes mentions in his 
letters, but of which he never complains. He and Paulla 
had spent their means on the establishments at Bethle- 
hem. The day of his death is generally believed to have 
been Sept. 30, a.d. 420, when he must have been between 
seventy and eighty years of age*. But as to this there ia 
much uncertainty. 

Though the last years of Jerome's life were spent in 
one spot, they were full of mental activity. It was at 
Bethlehem that he finished his translation of the Bibl& 
But beside this great work there was hardly a controversy 
of his tiiue in which he did not eagerly engage, so that he 
left behind a large collection of letters and other writings. 
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St Jerome is generally painted as an emaciated man, 
in a cave or cell, with a book; and this repreaentation 
indicates the two things for which he ia chiefly remarkable 
— his devotion to the ascetic lifo and his learning. Until 
the time of Erasmus he remained the first scholar of the 
Western Church ; a scholar, not only in hia love for the 
old classic writers, and in hia vigorous and expressive 
style, but in bringing a scholarly spirit to the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. Ho was not content, like his prede- 
cessors in the West, to know the Scriptures only at second 
hand ; he would know the original test, and illustrate it 
by all the grammatical and historical knowledge which 
was within his reach. His great snare was his vehemence 
of temperament. With hia incisive satirical bitterness 
and contempt for hia opponents he scarcely ever put pen 
to paper without making a life-long enemy. Still, with 
all his faults, Jerome had immense influence on his own 
age, and remains one of the most striking figures in 
Christian antiquity. 

One whose name is always connected with that of 
Jerome, his friend in youth, hia foe in old age, waa Tyran- 
nius Uufinus. Bom near Aquileia, he early entered a 
monastery in that city. Hia passion for the ascetic life 
drew him, like Jerome, to the old home of asceticism, 
Egypt, where he saw the great Athanasiua and visited 
many of the monks and hermits who peopled the Thebaid. 
But he also made the acquaintance of the learned Didy- 
mua in Alexandria, where he stayed several years, and 
acquired that love for the Greek theology, and most of all 
for Origen, which bore fruit in after yeara. In the year 
377 he passed on to Jerusalem, where for twenty years he 
lived as a monk on the Mount of Olives, dunng which 
period he waa embroiled with Jerome on the questions 
which arose about Origen. In the year 397 he returned 
to Italy, having been for the time reconciled to Jerome. 
The strife, however, broke out anew, and was carried oa 
by both the parties with the most ruthless animosity. 
From the time of hia return to Italy, Rufinus lived mostly 
at Aquileia, engaged in literary work, until the invasion 
of the West-Goths drove him to seek refiige in the South. 
He died in Messina m the year 410. The feme of Rufinns 
rests principally on his translations. He published a &ee ( 
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translation or adaptation of Eusebius's Church History, 
which he continued to the death of Theodosius I.; he 
collected and translated livea of the Egyptian aacetica ; he 
made Origen known in the West by translating a portion 
of his works ; and it ia to him that we owe our knowledge 
of the Clementine Recognitions, the original of which la 
lost. Without being a man of original power ho rendered 
great service to the Western Church, His Lives of the 
Saints have retained considerable influence even to our 
own time. 

The greatest of the Latin Fathers, the source and 
fount indeed of most of the Latin theology, was, it is 
generally agreed, Aurelius Augiistinus, whom we com- 
monly know aa St Augiistin'. And of all the Fathers he 
is best known to us, for in his Confessions he gives us a 
history of his religious opinions such aa few men have left 
behind. He was bom on the 13th Nov., 354, at Tagaate 
in Numidia, and received his first religious impressions 
from his good Christian mother Monica". Endowed with 
the highest mental gifts and a temperament burning with 
Southern passion, he was in early days equally eager in 
the study of letters and in the pui-suit of sensuous enjoy- 
ment, ia this life of excitement the religious impressions 
of his childhood were for a time obliterated. It was the 
reading of Cicero's Horteusius which roused again in 
him the longing for the attainment of truth and for a 
higher aud nobler life'. He read Scripture, but found its 
simplicity bald and unsatisfying'. He turned in his resfc- 
leasneaa to the pretentious sect of the Manichasans', then 
widely spread in South Africa, attracted by their rigorous 
life and their claim to possess a hidden wisdom. From his 
nineteenth to his twenty-eighth year he remained in the 
outer circle of the sect, hoping at last by initiation to 
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attain the knowledge of their mysteries'. Undeceived at 
last, he fell into despair of all truth". From this painful 
state he was to some extent relieved by the works of the 
Neo-PIatonista, which led hitn into a new world of thought. 
While the Man ich jeans had repi-esonted the world as 
agitated by the ceaseless contest of good and bad, of which 
man was the almost helpless sport, Neo-Ptatomsm taught 
him that the good was the only real existence, that the 
bad was but the absence of good'. 

It was ia this state of mind that Augustin, who had 
already taught rhetoric with success in Tagaste and in 
Carthage, passed over to Rome and thence to Milan. He 
was then religious after a fashion, but regarded Chris- 
tianity as only for such as could not rise to the heights of 
philosophy. It was at this time that he became conscious 
of the divine force of St Paul's Epistles and that he fell 
under the influence of St Ambrose. He attended his 
preaching from admiration of his oratory and found him- 
self pricked to the heart by the truths which he delivered. 
After a painful inward struggle he acknowledged the truth 
as it is in Christ Jesus, and was baptized by Ambrose in 
the year 387, together with his natural son Adeorlatus. 
From this time began the controversy, which only ended 
with his life, against his old allies the Manichfeans. 

In the year after his baptism be returned to Africa, 
where he lived in tbe country in a kind of monastic soli- 
tude, until in 392 he was ordamed presbyter, much against 
his will, in Hippo Regius, Three years later he became 
its bishop, Henceforward, though bishop of a little town 
of no fame or importance, ho belonged to the Church at 
large. He was in constant communication with all parts 
of the Latin Church, urging, advising, controverting. He 
died on the 28th of August, 430, while Hippo was besieged 
by the invading army of the Vandals. 

He had unceasingly employed both tongue and pen in 
the service of the Church. He vindicated the ways of 
God to man against those who distrusted divine provi- 
dence; he asserted the true idea of the Church agaiusft 
those who resisted its authority; in a society still hot with 
the embera of the Arian controversy he expounded the 
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mystery of the Holy Trinity; he maintained man's need 
of the grace of God against those who contended that 
his natural powers were aufBcient for him. In a word, 
there was no prominent question of his time which he did 
not discuss and illustrate, and his influence generally 
settled the disputed points io the form which he preferred. 
He had a quick and Kvely fancy, and a mind of almost un- 
equalled ingenuity and readiness. Arguments and analo- 
gies never fail him. Probably no writer has produced so 
many striking maxims. But it is not his imagination or 
his dialectic skill which has given him the immense and 
abiding influence which he has in fact exercised in Latin 
Christianity. This he owes to a combination of dialectic 
power with an earnestness in believing, a conviction of 
the lost condition of those who deliberately reject the gifts 
which Christ has left in His Church, a knowledge of the 
human heart, a devoutness, tenderness, and sympathy, 
such as has fallen to the lot of few. It would be too 
much to say that his treatment of great questions ia 
always adequate and satisfactory. His extraoniinary skill 
in reply seems sometimes to have hidden even from him- 
self the real force of the statement which he answers; and, 
writing as he did in haste and with warmth, he found in 
cooler moments many things in his own works which he 
wished to withdraw or modify'. But, take him for all in 
all, no writer in the Latin Church was ever endowed with 
more brilliant gifts or used them with greater zeal for the 
glory of God than St Augustin. 

An excellent instance of a man of wealth and culture 
brought to forsake the world is Paulinus of Nola", who 
was bom at Bordeaux of a wealthy and distinguished 
Roman family. While still in Bordeaux he was a pupil of 
the poet Auaonius, a friend of his father's. In 379 he was 
consul and everything seemed to promise him a brilliant 
secular career, when a new influence turned him aside. 
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He was greatly struck by the veneration paid to Christian 
martyrs ; Martin of Tours and Ambrose gained great influ- 
ence on hia mind, and he was seized with a groat anxiety 
lest the last day should overtake him while engaged in 
things that profit not. When a much longed-for child 
was taken away after a few days' life, ho and his wife, who 
was also rich, agreed to sell that they had and give to the 
poor, and so to withdraw from the peril of riches and from 
the deceitful world. Hia family were greatly troubled, 
but Martin was delighted with the man who had supplied 
an almost unique example of obedience to a hard precept 
of the Gospel'. In a hospice which they had built at 
Nola he and hia wife spent their days in the most 
rigorous self-mortification. But in all hia austerity Pauli- 
nus retained his naturally kindly and genial character. 
Friend as he was of Jerome and Augustin, he did not 
break with Rufinus and Pelagius. ffis writings consist 
of Letters and Poems, often of great interest for the 
history of the time as well as for the life of the poet him- 
self. It is curious to see the utmost rudeness of life 
recommended in the language of courtly and artificial 
poetry ; almost as if Quakerism had been preached in the 
style of Pope. He was chosen Bishop of Nola in the year 
4i09, and died there in 431. 

Another Latin poet, like Paulinus of distinguished 
family and enraged in early years in affairs of state, was 
the Spaniard Pmdentius'. He, feeling as he grew old 
that the pursuits in which he had been engaged were such 
as profit not in the day of judgment, set himself to hynm, 
in a style imitative of the old Roman poets, the heroes of 
the noble army of martyrs, and even to inveigh in verse 
against the enemies of Christian truth. 
■ Leo', the first pope of that name, was also the first 
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pope of whom we know any literary productions. It 
was during his tenure of the Papacy that he delivered 
the sermons which have come down to us. If they have 
not Augustin's wealth of thought nor Ambrose'a eloquence, 
they are written in a stylo which is good for its time, 
clear, vigorous, and by no means common-place. He 
attains perhaps his highest eloquence when he speaks of 
that see of liome which he had himself done so much to 
raise to power over the Church, Leo's letters are also of 
the highest interest as documents of Church Histoiy, but 
these should perhaps be regarded rather as despatches 
from the papal chancery than as the work of the pope 
himself. In any case, they are welt written. 

Severinus Boethius", a Roman philosopher and states- 
man, holds a place apart in the history of the Church, 
Bom in Rome, he rose to high place and dignity under 
the great king of the East-Gotha, Theoderic. Falling, 
however under suspicion of a treasonable correspondence 
with the court of Byzantium, he was cast into prison and 
in the year 525 put to death. Duiing his captivity he 
wrote his treatise "on the Consolation of Philosophy," 
which, though it rather breathes the spirit of the old 
Roman Stoicism than of Christianity, brought to its 
author the reputation of a great theologian and was much 
studied in the Middle Ages, as the work of 



Mediseval readers probably found in him something which 
was wanting in the Scholastic theology. In Pavia, where 
he was buried, he has even been venerated under the title 
of St Severinus, and the Papal Congregazione dei Riti in 
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1884 expressly allowed this cultus. His translations and 
explanations of some of the treatises of Aristotle greatly 
influenced the philosophy of the Schoolmen. It is doubt- 
ful whether he was really the author of the dogmatic 
treatises attributed to him. 
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Controversies on the Faith, 



I. Standards of Doctrine. 

1. The Scriptures' had in the fourth century, as in 
all ages, a iinique respect. Every dogmatic statement 
must be capable of proof from Scripture', and opinions 
which wanted this support could not be recognized as 
essential to the Catholic faith. This universal recognition 
of Scripture as of the highest authority seems to presume 
that the limits of Scripture are exactly known. But in 
fact, though there was in ancient times no very conspicuouB 
controversy on the matter, there was no absolute agree- 
ment in all parts of the Church as to the contents of the 
Sacred Canon. 

With regard to the Old Testament, the most compe- 
tent judges among the ancient Fathers recognized only the 
books of the Hebrew canon as irrefragable, and regarded 
the later additions of the Alexandrians, contained m the 
Septuagint, as of much less weight and value. This view 
prevailed in the Greek Church, and was supported by the 
great authority of Athanasius'. He recognized only the 
books of the Hebrew canon as in the strictest sense cano- 
nical ; others, contained in the Greek canon, he held might 
be read " for example of life and instniction of manners — 
a rule adopted by the English Church^while he applied 
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the term "apocrypha" to spurious books which olaimRd 
authority uuder venerable names. Still, copies of the 
Septuagint translation, to which a special sanctity was 
fiiven by the legend of its origin, continued to be sent 
forth, and gave currency to the non-Hebrew books which 
formed part of it, though it can scarcely bo said that even 
to this day the Greek Church has adopted the Alexandrian 
canon. In the Western Church Rufinus' gave hia authority 
to a division equivalent to that of Athanasiiis. The first 
class, firom which the faith is to be established, he called 
Canonical ; the second Ecclesiastical ; the third ApocryphaL 
Jerome' however used the word "Apocrypha" so aa to 
include all books not found in the Hebrew canon, and this 
is the sense which has become familiar in the Anglican 
Church. This usage ia also adopted in the so-called six- 
tieth canon of the Council of Laodicea', which, if not 
genuine, is probably an ancient gloss. Still, the current 
Latin Bible was a translation from the Septuagint, giving 
no indication that the books contained in it were not all of 
the same authority, and the great leaders of the Latin 
Church were unwilling to draw distinctions which might 
shake the received tradition. Hence Auguatin, who ia 
followed by the great mass of later Latin writers, cites all 
the books in question as aUke Scripture, and, when he 
".ves a list of the books of which " the whole canon of the 
sriptures " consists*, makes no clear distinction between 
the strictly canonical and the other books. It was doubt- 
less under his influence that, at the third Council of Carth- 
age', a list of the books of Holy Scripture was agreed upon 
in which the Apocryphal books are mingled with those of 
the Hebrew canon. From this period " usage received all 
the books of the enlarged canon more and more generally 
as equal in all respects ; learned tradition kept alive the 
distinction between the Hebrew canon and the Apociypha 
which bad been drawn by Jerome'." 

As regards the New Testament, the Latin Church 
adopted in the fourth century the complete canon which 
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is received at present, though occasional doubts were still 
expressed as to the admission of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the apocryphal Epistle to the Laodiceans was often 
inserted among those of St Paul. The Church of Alex- 
andria also received the full canon of the Latin Chureh. 
In the East geneially it was otherwise. The great writers 
of the Syrian Church supply no evidence of the use of the 
Epistle of Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, or the Apocalypse, 
while JuniKus places the Epistle of St James in the same 
class with these books which were not universally re- 
ceived. The Churches of Asia Minor received generally 
all the books of the New Testament contained in the 
African canon except the Apocalypse. This is definite- 
ly excluded from the list of Gregory of Nazianzus', 
and pronounced spurious in that of Ainphiiochius'. It is 
not included in the Laodicene canon, nor in that given by 
Cyril of Jerusalem'. Epiphanius however, though he 
notices the doubts which were entertained as to this book, 
adopts the canon' of Africa and the West, which includes 
it. The Church of Constantinople does not seem to have 
recognized it until a late period. 

Everywhere and by all schools of thought the Holy 
Scriptures were accepted as inspired, in a very special 
manner, by God Himself; and almost everywhere the 
allegorical — often called the spiritual — method of inter- 
pretation was adopted. Plain history vanished in a cloud 
of mystic meaning, often of great beauty. Orthodox and 
heretical disputants alike commonly used this method. So 
clear-sighted a theologian as Athana'iius however, though 
brought up in the very home of allegory, saw the necessity, 
for any sound interpretation of St Paul, of taking account 
of the time of writing, the person of the writer, and the 
matter about which be wrote". 

2. Besides the Scriptures, it was generally acknow- 
ledged that very great respect was to be paid to the voice 
of the actually existing Church, to the developments of a 
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body having ti coutiiiuoua ami divine life. In raattera of 
ritual, the actual usage of the Church was held sufficient 
to justify such things as the trine immerBion in baptism, 
or the words of the lovocation in the Holy Eucharist, 
wtich were confessedly not found in Holy Scripture'. But 
in matters of doctrine also, in au ago when there was a 
fierce war of parties which all claimed the support of the 
Scriptures, appeal was made to the voice of the Church 
itsel£ This voice was found in the formularies of faith set 
forth by the representatives of the whole Church solemnly 
assembled in council. In the end, it turned out not to be 
always easy to determine what councils were to be held to 
represent the whole Church". 

3. Wc have seen already* that it was found necessary 
to draw up short summaries of the faith of Christians, 
both for the instruction of those who were without and 
for the confirmation of those who were within the Church. 
Such Rules of Faith were found at this period in various 
Churches, but no one formula was universally adopted by 
the whole of the Christian Church. In the fourth century 
this was changed. The whole Church by its representatives 
in council set forth a confession of faith' which was to be 
adopted by all Catholics throughout the world. The 
Church itself appears as giving authority to a Creed, not 
as independent of Scripture, but as founded on it. It 
was admitted that a council which fairly represented 
the Church at large, meeting and deliberating as in God's 
sight, might look for special guidance and enlightenment 
of the Holy Ghost. Conatantine' claims such guidance 
for the Council of Niccea ; Isidore of Pelusium* speaks of 
it as divinely inspired; Basil the Great' says that the 
Fathers of Nicsea spake not without the influence of the 
Holy Spirit; the iathers themselves * express a humble 
trust that what they have done is well-pleasing to God the 
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Father in the Holy Spirit. Yet even St Augustia did not 
regard the decisions of an cecumenieal council as absolutely 
conclusive for all time ; a later council may be called upon 
to amend the decisions of an earlier'; when Rimioi is 
quoted against Nicsa, recourse must be had to that which 
all parties acknowledge — Scripture and reason'. 

II. The Holy Trinity. 

1, The greatest dogmatic conflict which the Church 
had to endure broke out in the early part of the fourth 
century. Arius was a person of considerable mark among 
the presbyters of Alexandria. He is described as a man 
of impressive appearance and of strictly ascetic life, yet 
with kindly ana attractive manner and bearing; but he 
was charged with a certain vanity and lightness of mind. 
He had been a pupil of the famous Lucian of Antioch, 
who had been accused of sharing the opinions of Paul of 
Samosata', and these views be also was thought to hold. 
The first beginnings of the strife are obscured by discrep- 
ancy of testimony, but on the tenets of Arius there ia 
practically no doubt. In his view the Son is a creation out 
of nothing by the will of God the Father; a divine being, 
created before the worlds, but still a creatiire. As a father 
must exist before his son, the Son of God is not co-eternal 
with the Father ; there was a time when He was not. It 
was through Hith that God made the worlds, yet He is not in 
His proper nature incapable of sin, though by the exertion 
of Hi a own will be was preserved from it". Against this 
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Alexander, bishop of AJexandria, asserted the co-existence 
of God the Father and God the Son from all eternity; 
never was there a time when the Father was not the 
Father, when the Son was not the Son'. Doctrinea so 
startling aa those of Arius could not pass unquestioned. 
For some years the Chui-ch in Alexandria was disturbed 
by the disputes which arose about thera. Alexander 
probably hoped to overcome Arius by gentle treatment. 
When he was disappointed in his hope, Arius was at 
length excommunicated by a synod of about one hundred 
African and Libyan bishops, and with him certain presby- 
ters and deacons of Alexandria, while the Libyan bishope 
Theonas and Secundua were deposed fitmi their offices. 

Driven from Alexandria, Arius betook himself to 
Palestine, whence he wrote to his old fellow-student under 
Lucian, Eusebius the influential bishop of Nicomedia, who 
at once bestirred himself to gain adherents for him.' He 
was 80 successful that a Bithynian synod under his influ- 
ence pronounced in favour of the opinions of Arius, and 
Eusebius of Cajsarea attempted to mediate between Alex- 
ander and his presbyter'. To whatever influence it may 
have been due, Arius returned to Alexandria and resumed 
his fanctiona. Several bishops took his part, but Alex- 
ander and his friends remained firm. And not only did 
bishop contend with bishop ; mob contended with mob in 
many cities of the Blast. 

It was at this critical time that Coustantine overcame 
Licinius and became sole ruler of the Roman world. 
When the strife in the Church came to his knowledge, he 
wrote, or caused to be written, a remarkable letter' to 
Alexander and Arius. The discussion appeared to him a 
mere play of nimble wits, asking questions which ought not 
to be asked and giving answers which ought not to be 
given ; he begs the combatants therefore to restore to 
their emperor his quiet days and tranquil nights by making 
such mutual concessions as may restore peace to the 
Church. The letter however produced no good result, 
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nor could Hosius of Cordova, the emperor 'a confidential 
adviser, who brought it to Alexandria, effect a reconcilia- 
tion between the opposing parties'. There was one in 
Alexandria who, though his works belong mainly to a 
later period, had already the influence which his character 
could not fail to win, and who would certainly not tolerate 
any compromise with error, Thia was Athanasiua, who 
was constantly by the side of Alexander, and who main- 
tained now, as throughout his eventful life, with all his 
force the great truth, that the Son was God from all 
eternity, and that He became veiy Man, It is to be 
observed, that Athanasiua connects the Divinity of the 
Son with the Redemption of man much more prominently 
than his contemporaries. How, he aaks, could Christ 
make ua partakers of the Divine nature, if He were Him- 
self only a partaker, and not the source and origin of it? 
This liea indeed at the root of the Athanasian theology; 
in the Son we have the Father ; whoso knoweth the Son 
knoweth the Father; if the Son be a creature, we cannot 
worship Him'. One who held these views could evidently 
not concede one jot or one tittle to the Ariana, 

Constantine's well-meant attempt therefore came to 
nothing. As however the emperor attached the utmost 
importance to the unity of the Church, which he hoped to 
make the chief bond of the unwieldy empire, he deter- 
mined to make yet another effort to secure it. He 
reaolved, by the advice of Hosius, to invite the hishopa of 
the whole Church to a council at NicEea° in Bithynia, not 
(ar from the southern shore of the Black Sea. The em- 
peror himself issued the summonses, placed the public 
posting-houses at the disposal of the bishops who joumied 
to Bithynia, and provided for their maintenance. From 
all parts of the empire they came, and even from beyond 
ita limits arrived a Persian and a Scythian*. They came, 
we may well believe, full of hope at the new prospects 
which were opening to the Church, add with some 
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curiosity to see the great ruler of the Roman world. The 
biahop of Rome, who waa precluded by his advanced ag» 
from undertaking the journey to N jcEea, was represented by 
two presbyters. His name does not appear in any of the 
documents connected with the council, and it is quite un- 
certain whether he was one of those whose advice the 
emperor privately sought. Eusebius' reckons the number 
of bishops who took part in the council at more than two 
hundred and fifty, and these were accompanied by a very 
large number of presbyters, deacons, and other attendants. 
Among the deaeons was Athanasius. Athanasius' makes 
the whole number three hundred and eighteen, a number 
which Ambrose' observed with delight was that of Abra- 
ham's trained servants', and which has ever since remained 
the traditional number of attendants at the council, so 
that it is frequently referred to as "the three hundred and 
eighteen." The Greeks attended in large numbers; of 
the Latins, who were much less numerous, the most dis- 
tinguished representatives were the well-known Hosius 
and Csecilian of Carthage, Many of those who were 
present were highly respected for their piety and for the 
Butferings which they had endured in the still recent 
persecution; some were distinguished theologians; some 
were probably simple men to whom the very watch- 
words of the contest were new and strange. There were 
present also at some of the preliminary discussions many 
laymen, skilled rhetoricians, ready to advocate the views 
of one side or other. It was the fluent talk of these 
gentlemen which roused one of the confessors, himself a 
layman, to declare that Christ and the Apostles handed 
down to us no dialectic art or vain craft, but simple 
maxims guarded by faith and good works'. It is not 
improbable that (as Rufinua' implies) even heathen philo- 
sophers took part in these informal debates. • 

The great assembly met in the largest room of the 
palace at Nicsea, in which there was placed at one end a 
gilded chair for the emperor, while the seats of the bishops 
were arranged on each side. When the members of the 
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council were placed, the emperor, in splendid robes, en- 
tered the hall, without military guard, and passed with 
stately tread to the seat placed for him, in which however 
he did not place himself until some of the bishops mo- 
tioned him to do ao. When he waa seated, one of the 
bishops^either Eusebius of CEesarea' or Eustathius of 
Antioch' — rose and addressed him. When this address 
was ended, Constantine rose, and with a pleasant counte- 
nance and in a gentle voice made his reply, thanking God 
for having permitted him to see the representatives of the 
Church brought together into one assembly, and earnestly 
entreating his hearers to maintain the peace and harmony 
which became the ministers of God°. On concluding his 
speech — which was in Latin, and was at once rendered 
into Greek by an interpreter — he handed over the conduct 
of the meeting to the presidents and left the hall. Who 
the presidents {irpoehpoi) were is uncertain. It is natural 
to suppose that Hosiua of Cordova, who was the emperor's 
confidant, and whose name stands first among the signa- 
tures to the decrees, was at any rate one of them. Otnere 
were probably the prelates of the two great sees of Alex- 
andria and Antioch, Alexander and Eustathius; perhaps 
also Eusebius of Ca-aarea. 

There were three groups in the assembly; the small 
party of Arians, under the guidance of Eusebius of Nico- 
raedia; the party of Alexander, to which the Western 
bishops generally belonged; and the moderate men, 
who looked upon Eusebius of Ciesarea as their leader. 
It waa acknowledged on all handa that the council was 
bound to produce such an authoritative statement of the 
true faith as might serve to guide the minds of believers 
in their present perplexity. The party who were soon 
called Euaebians, from their leader the bishop of Nicome- 
dia, first proposed a form of Creed which was little less 
than undisguised Arianism. When this had been rejected 
with indignation, Eusebius of Cffisarea put forward for 
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adoption the Creed which he had himself received as a 
catechumen and taught as a presbyter and a bishop'. 
This was drawn up in terms either actually Scriptural or 
already familiar to the Church, The emperor approved 
it; tho council at first said nothing against it. But it 
did nob in set terms repudiate Anan doctrine. Alex- 
ander and his friends consequently insisted on the inser- 
tion of more exact definitions, and this was supported by 
the earnest eloquence and keen dialectics of Athanasius. 
After several proposals and long debates a formula was at 
length arrived at to which all but a very small minority 
were content to subscribe*. This differs in several parti- 
culars from the Creed with which we are familiar under 
the name "Niceno." The beginning of tho second clause 
ran thus: — "And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, begotten from the Father only-bom, that is from the 
essence of the Father, God from God, Light from Light. 
Very God from Very God, begotten, not made, of one and 
the same essence with the Father; through Whom all 
things were made." And the Creed, which ends with the 
words "and in the Holy Ghost," was followed by an ana- 
thema on those who say that there was a time when the 
Son was not, that before He was begotten He was not, 
that He came into being out of things that were not; 
and on those who allege that He is of a different 
substance or essence from God [the Father] and is 
capable of being created or changed or altered. In a 
word, all the characteristic opinions of the Arians were 
condemned. To this Creed nearly all the bishops who 
were present assented, some— as Eusebius of C^sarea 
— with great reluctance. Only two refused at the time 
to accept it, but two others — Eusebius of Nicomedia 
and Tbeognis of Nictea— continued to hold communion 
with Arius. The latter was condemned, and banished by a 
decree of the emperor, who endeavoured to fix upon Mm 
and his adherents the nick-name "Porphyrian," from 
Porphyry, the well-known pagan enemy of the faith of 
Chnst'. 
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It might have been expected that the almost uuaiiimous 
decision of such an aBsemoly as that of Nicsea would have 
put an end to the strife. This was however very far from 
being the case ; it was rather the beginning than the end. 
The West indeed generally accepted the Nicene Faith, but 
in the East there arose opponents of it in almost every 
city. It was not that all these sympathized with the 
views of Arius, but that a large party in the Church 
was reluctant to receive a document which described 
the mysteries of the faith in other than Scriptural terms, 
and which even adopted a word (6ftooti<Tioii) which had 
been condemned by a provincial council as favouring the 
views of Paul of Samosata, who denied the Divinity of 
the Son altogether'. This party was commonly called 
Semiarian. Eusebius of Csesarea however, its leader, 
was himself orthodox'. He expressly repudiates the 
two main theses of Arius, that the Word was a creature 
and that there was a time when He was not'. The 
opposition to the Nicene decision was moreover strength- 
ened by the fact that the views of the emperor himself 
changed, probably under the influence of his sister 
Constantia, a disciple of Eusebius of Nicomedia. This 
prelate kept up a vigorous agitation against Athanasius, 
who had become bishop of Alexandria, and several re- 
spected bishops took the side of Arius, who had meantime 
diffused his views in a popular work called Thalia, Arius 
was allowed to submit to the emperor a statement of his 
belief which avoided the particular terras which had given 
most offence, Constantine was still bent upon promoting 
unity; and he seems to have been led to believe that it 
would conduce to this end if both Athanasius and his 
active supporter Eustathiua were removed from the 
positions which they occupied Eustathius was deposed 
and banished in the year 330, and Eusebius of Nicomedia 
then proceeded to attack Athanasius by stirring up against 
him all the discontented in his own diocese, especially 
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the Meletiana', who thought that they w 
Athanasius however was able to defend himself successfully 
before the emperor against these attacks, But his enemies 
gave him no rest, and in the year 335 he had to appear 
before a synod convened by the emperor at Tyre", at 
which sixty bishops, mainly Eusebians, were present. 
This synod deposed Athanasius from his see, and the 
bishops who composed it, proceeding to Jerusalem for the 
consecration of the church of the Anaatasis which the 
emperor had built, declared themselves favourable to the 
recall of Arius *. Athanasius meantime had presented him- 
self before the emperor at Constantinople, and his visit had 
at first the effect which his remarkable personal influence 
seldom Mled to produce. But when his opponents ap- 
peared, and alleged against him that he had boasted that 
he was able to prevent the usual fleet of corn-ships from 
leaving the harbour of Alexandria, the emperor changed 
his mind, and sentenced him to be banished to Treves. 
Preparations were made for the solemn restitution of Arius 
to his office in Alexandria, which were however stopped by 
his sudden death. After the death of Constantine Atha- 
nasius returned to his see, but the influence of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, who had been raised by Constantius, the 
new ruler of the East, to the throne of Constantinople, 
rendered his position untenable. He was compelled to 
give place to an intruding bishop, Gregory, who was thrust 
upon the exasperated Alexandrians by actual arnied force. 
He was kindly received in his exile by Julius, bishop of 
Rome. At Rome too Marcellus', bishop of Ancyra, who 
had been at Nicfea one of the most ardent defenders of 
the Homoousian creed, was hospitably entertained. In his 
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horror of Anaaism, this prelate seema to have fallen into a 
doctrine too nearly resembling Sabellianism, He repre- 
sented the Word in such a way that He did not appear as 
the Second Person in the Godhead, the Son from all eternity. 
The name " Son " is properly given to Him (in this view) 
only so far as He was incarnate, not in His proper natura 
Doubtleas the Word proceeded forth from God, and in Hia 
humanity was a distinct Person ; but He is destined, when 
He shall have delivered up the Kingdom to God the 
Father, again to be absorbed into the Divine Unity. The 
synod at Constantinople in 336 condemned his doctrine 
and deposed him from his office. Like Athanasius, he 
returned to his see on the death of Constantine, and like 
him he was compelled to flee for refuge, which he found at 
Rome. Here he presented to the bishop hia confession of 
faith, in terms practically identical with the creed of 
Rome', and was admitted to communion. 

When it became known in the East that men deprived 
of office by Eastern synods had been admitted to com- 
munion at Rome, great dissatisfaction arose. An important 
synod was held at Antioch (known as the "Dedication- 
Synod," from the circumstance that the bishops composing 
it attended the dedication of a church in that city), the 
canons of which were afterwards adopted into the universal 
code. At this assembly no less than four confessions of 
faith were produced", the second of which — known as 
Lucian's — without using the word Homoousios, repudiated 
in the strongest terms the characteristic doctrine of the 
Arians with regard to the Person of the Son, while the 
third condemned the opinions of Marcellus, who is classed 
with SabelJius and Paul of Samosata. This synod con- 
firmed the sentence passed at Tyre upon Athanasius, and 
condemned generally any bishop who, being deposed by a 
synod, should appeal to another synod of the same kind, or 
to the emperor*. In the winter of the same year pope 
Julius held the council, of which he had some months before 
given notice to the Eastern prelates, in Rome*. Athana- 
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Ooidroversies on the FaUJi. 

sius, after a full examination of the charges against him, 
was pronounced innocent, and his right to communicate 
wit!i the Koman Church fully recagnized. Marcellus was 
declared orthodox. There was thus a clear divergenco of 
the West from the East. 

With a view of putting an end to this dissension, the 
two emperors, Coostans and Constautius, agreed to call a 
Council at Sardica'—Siifia in Bulgaria — on the frontiers 
of the two empires, bitt in the dominion of the Western. 
This however was far from promoting unity. No sooner 
did the Eastern clergy who were present learn that their 
Western brethren intended to treat Athanasius and Mar- 
cellus as lawful bishops than they left the council and 
Bseembled separately at Phiiippopolis. Those who remained 
at Sardica again acquitted Athanasius of the charges 
against him, and passed sentence of deposition against 
some of the most prominent bishops of the opposing party. 
Those who assembled at Phiiippopolis, on the other hand, 
sent out to the bishops of their party, and to the clergy in 
general, a letter' explaining their position, and condemning 
the conduct of Athanasius and Marcellus. To this was 
appended a confession of their faith", founded on the fourth 
of those which had been produced at Antioch. They con- 
demned the opinions of Anus and those of Marcellus alike. 

The bishops of the East, assembled at Antioch, feeling 
that they were regarded with suspicion in the Western 
Church as inclining to Arianism, again endeavoured to 
clear themselves from the charge. In an Exposition of 
their Faith, which from its length came to be known as 
the Prolix Exposition, they expressed their belief in " the 
only-bom Son of God, begotten of the Father before all 
ages ; God from God, Light from Light ; through Whom 
all things were made;" and they anathematized those who 
afiBrmed that the Son was made from nothing (i^ ovk 
ovTO)v), or from a different substance (e|^ erepav ivooTa- 
o-ew?), or that there was a time when He was not. The 
ninth chapter of the Prolix Exposition might indeed be 
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idered as a paraphi-aae of the word HomoousioB. But 
they also condemned thoae who Baid that it was not by 
wishing or willing that the Father begat the Son. In this 
they condemned the Afchanasiana, who held that the eternal 
generation of the Son is of the essence of the Father, as 
inseparable from Him as His holiness or His wisdom. To 
say that the Son was produced by the wish or will of the 
Father seemed to them to approach perilously near to 
saying that He was a creature — though against this conclu- 
sion the bishops at Antioch had expressly guarded them- 
selves. The Eastern bishops seem to have been genuinely 
anxious to find terms of agreement with their Western 
brethren, and they were certainly very far from holding 
those opinions of Arius which had been condemned ; but 
no reconciliation was effected. A Western council at 
Milan rejected their overture. 

They also found themselves under the necessity of con- 
demning anew heresy, that of Photinua'. He was a fellow- 
countryman and disciple of Marcellus, and the Antiochene 
sentence of condemnation seems to attribute to him little 
or nothing beyond the views of his master. As however 
the Western council at Milan also condemned Photinus 
while it protected Marcellus, it seems probable that he 
maintained not merely that the Son had no personal 
existence from eternity, but that Christ was simply a man, 
destined by God to a unique work, and so wrought upon 
by H'H inworking as to attain divine excellence*. 

The emperor Constantius had hitherto been unfriendly 
to Athanasius and his party. At last, hard pressed by the 
Persians and anxious at all costs to restore peace in his 
dominions, he permitted the great bishop to return to 
Alexandria, where meanwhile the intruder Gregory had 
died. He was received with a tumult of joy by his faith- 
lople. The Orientals were dissatisfied at the restora- 
tion of Athanasius without the decree of a council, but 
otherwise the difference between the opposing parties seems 
at this time to have been reduced to two points — the 
refusal of the Western bishops to condemn Marcellus, and 

' Of Photmns'a writioBB not eondamnatioDB of councils, 
even fn^mentB ate preservod. Hih ' A. Harnack, Donmea-Gfich. II. 

□pinioDB ate gathered from Epi- 212, n. 1. Bat Bca Zaha, Marcell, 
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the continued rejection by tlie Easterns of thu word Ho- 
moousios. Those opinions of Ariua which had been con- 
demned at Niciea were almost everywhere rejected. 

But the death of Constana brought about a great 
change in the politics of the time. Conatantius had paid 
a certain deference to his brother, who favoured Atha- 
nasius; now he asserted his independence, and perhaps 
wished to repay the humiliation which he thought he had 
suffered at tnc hands of the Western bishops. A synod 
which met at Sirmium in 351 put forth a Confession of 
Faith' identical with the fourth of Antioeh, and deposed 
Photinus, who had up to this time remained in possession 
of the see of Sirmium, To the Confession was appended a 
long series of anathemas, in the eighteenth of which the 
Son is expressly declai-ed to be subordinate to the Father 
(viroTerayfifvo^). This was not generally accepted in the 
West, though so high an authority as Hilary' of Poictiers 
thought it compatible with orthodoxy. When, shortly 
afterwards, Conatantius became, by hia victory over the 
usurper Magnentius, the sole ruler of the empire, he acted 
with more vigour and decision in the affairs of the Church. 
From synods assembled at Aries' and Milan 'he succeeded 
in extorting the condemnation of Athanasius as a rebel, 
leaving the theological question for the present out of 
sight. The orthodox were not compelled to accept any 
new formula of belief, but the more sharp-sighted among 
them could not fail to be aware that in the condemnation 
of Athanasius lurked more than a personal question. The 
few bishops who refused to concur — ^*aulinus of Treves, 
Eusebius of VercelU, Lucifer of Cagliari, and Dionysius 
of Milan — were driven into exile, and to these were soon 
added liberius of Rome, Hilary of Poictiers, and the aged 
Hosiua of Cordova. Early in the year 356 his sentence of 
deposition was formally communicated to Athanasius, who 
at once withdrew into the wilderness and was lost to sight. 
He was beyond the eiii])cror's power, for no one would 
earn the price put upon his head by betraying him to his 
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enemies. George of Cappadocia was brought into Alex- 
andria by force of arms as his successor. The unity of the 
Church seemed to be restored ; the emperor seemed to be 
supreme over it ; the party opposed to Athanasius seemed 
to be completely victorious. 

But in faet the political victory of the Eastern bishops 
brought about their ruin. No sooner was the pressure of 
adversity removed than the anti-Nicene party flew asunder. 
They had only been united by their hostility to Athanasius 
and the Homoousion. The real Arianism, the Arianiam 
which had been condemned at Niciea, started once more 
into full view. Aetius' and Eunoraius", keen and ruthless 
dialecticians, carried it to its logical issue and declined all 
compromise with orthodoxy. These " Anomceiins " declared 
that the Son was different in essence from the Father, 
unlike (rivofioio^) in essence and in all respects. However 
superior the Son might be to the other parts of creation. 
He was still created. The great majority of the Oriental 
theologians did not share these views. They maintained 
that the Son was like (ofioio^) the Father in essence and 
in all respects, and that His Eternal Generation was by no 
means an act of creation*. But they declined — alarmed, 
perhaps, by the theories of Marcellus — to admit that the 
Father and the Son are of one and the same essence. The 
leaders of this Homoiousian party were George of Laodicea, 
Euatathius of Sebaste, Eusebiue of Eraesa, and Basil of 
Ancyra, and their views made some impression even upon 
eager advocates of the Nicene doctrines, like Hilary of 
Poictiers*, who were in exile among them. 

The emperor was still eager for unity at any price, and 
the court-party among the bishops — especially the pliant 
UrsaciuB of Singidunum and Valeos of Mursa, with Acacius 
of Ctesarea and Eudoxius of Autiooh — were anxious to 
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devise a formula which should unite Homceans and Ano- 

mceana. By a thii-d Sinnian council, at which the empemr 
was present, the words Homoousios and HomoiousioB were 
absolutely forbidden, as not contained in Scripture, and as 
attempting to de6ne matters above the reach of man'ti 
understanding'. The subordination of the Son was again 
affirmed. This formula was mainly the work of Western 
bishops, hitherto the great champions of orthodoxy, but it 
was highly displeasing in the East. Constantius seems 
in some way to have been won over to the views of the 
more moderate party, and a fourth Sinnian council put 
forth as their Faith that which had been set forth at the 
Dedication-Council of Antioch in the year 341, together 
with the condemnation of Paul of Saroosata and Photinus 
which had been agreed upon at Sirmium ten years later'. 
In the year 358 the exiled Liberius bought his return 
to Home by subscribiTig (to use his own words) " the true 
Catholic Faith received at Sirmium by many brethren 
and fellow-bishops," and repudiating Athanaaius*. What 
was the formula which he subscribed, whether the First 
or the Second of Sirmium, has been matter of vehement 
dispute. It is however hardly possible to suppose that 
the indignation which Hilary* expresses against the weak- 
ness of the Roman bishop can have been called forth by 
his having accepted a formula which he himself thought 
compatible with orthodoxy. He must therefore have sub- 
I scribed the Second. Hosius was also allowed to return 
' home on accepting this formula, which he did under 
durance, but without repudiating Athanaaius". 

The emperor however was still dissatisfied. He de- 
signed that a great synod under his own influence should 
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What actually came to pass however was not one ajnod 
but two. Ill May, 359, four hundred Western bishops as- 
sembled at Rimini', who were required by the emperor to 
debate only matters of doctrine, and forbidden to separate 
until they should have arrived at a conclusion. Uraacius 
and Valens however, who acted as the emperor's ministers 
in ecclesiastical affairs, were at first altogether unable to 
carry out hia wish that the formula lately settled at Sir- 
mium should be accepted. The great majority of the 
assembly held firmly to the faith of Nicjea, condemned 
Arianism and deposed its friends— including Ursacius and 
Valens — from their aeea But the delegates who carried 
the decrees of the synod to the emperor, without being 
admitted to an audience, wore carried by TJrsacius and hia 
friends to Nice' in Thrace, where a small council was held, 
which was compelled or persuaded to accept a formula — 
known as that of Nice^in all its main points identical 
with that to which the Western bishops had assented at 
Sirmium two years before. This declared the Son "like 
the Father Who begat Him according to the Scriptures, 
Whose begetting no man knows but the Father Who 
begat Him." Bearing this confession, and still carrying 
with them the delegates, Uraacius and Valens returned to 
Rimini, where by mingled threats and persuasions they 
caused the weary and terrified bishops to accept it. 

Meantime, an Oriental synod had assembled at Seleu- 
cia'. The Homoiouaians, with whom some of the Nicene 
party had made common cause, were in the majority, 
among them being the much -respected Hilary of Poictiers, 
then in exile in the East; but the minority of decided 
Arians, under the leadership of Acacius and Eudosius, 
was still considerable. Passion ran high in the council, 
and the majority ended by passing sentence of deposition 
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on their chief opponents. But the emperor had still to 
be reckoned with, and he determined, while shewing his 
repugnance to the extreme Arians by banishing Aetius, 
to force the formula of Nice upon the East as well as the 
West. He gained his end, and in a council at Constanti- 
nople' in the following year this confession' was again put 
forth, with the addition, that the word oviria, which was not 
commonly intelligible and which had given great oflfence, 
should no longer be used ; and that the woi-d vTroaraffti 
should not be applied to the Persons of the Holy Trinity. 
The emperor seemed for the moment to have brought to 
pass the unity for which he was so anxious; but a scarcely 
disguised Arianism was in fact established in the Church, 
ana even Eunomius obtained a bishopric. In Gaul, where 
Julian, who was indifferent to Christian dogma, had already 
been proclaimed Augustus, the orthodox bishops made 
their voices heard. In November, 361, Constantius died 
on his mareh against his cousin. 

The emperor Julian was an implacable enemy of 
Christianity, yet his short reign was in fact a blessing in 
disguise. For nearly two years the Church, however 
injured in its property and its privileges, was entirely 
free from imperial interference in matters of doctrine. 
The gain in this far outweighed the loss, for during this 
period the leaders in the Church, no longer harassed by 
imperial politics, came to understand each other better, 
and even to discern points of agreement where all had 
once seemed hostile. 

For some time past the Homoiousians seem to have 
been coming to the conviction that, in spite of their 
repugnance to the Homoousion, their views were in fact 
much nearer to those of the Nicene party than to those of 
such Arians as Aetius and Eunomius^. Athanasius, again 
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returned from banishment, earnestly sought to unite all 
the parties which were not absolutely Arian. He did not 
indeed waver in his allegiance to the Nicene Faith, but 
he induced a synod which met at Alexandria' to pardon 
the fall of thoee who had been unawares seduced into 
Arianism, and to facilitate their admission to communion 
with the orthodox Church. And, what was even more 
important, the opposing parties, when they were face to 
face, came to understand the ambiguity which lurks in 
such words as "essence"" and "substance'," The Nicene 
party admitted that their opponents, when they spoke of 
three " Substances," by no means intended to deny the 
unity of the Godhead ; their opponents allowed that those 
who maintained the " one essence " did not intend to deny 
the Trinity of Persons*. It would seem that the synod 
deprecated the use of the ambiguous terms altogether'. 

The settlement of the dispute waa however rendered 
difficult by two circumstances. 

In the first place, the doctrine of the personality of the 
Holy Spirit", which had attracted little attention during 
the first thirty years of the Arian divisions, now came into 
prominence. At Nic£ea the simplest expression of belief in 
the Holy Ghost had been held sufficient. The Lucianiat 
Confession' of 341 added to this the words "which is 
given for the comforting and sanctiiying and perfecting of 
them that believe." The synod of Sirmium of 351 indi- 
cates that diversity of opinion on this subject had already 
begun, when it anathematizes* those who spoke of the 
Holy Spirit as " unbegotten." When the question was 
once mooted, Athanasius, as might have been expected, 
made a finn stand against error. It was clear to hi in 
that it was of vital importance to recognize the Holy 
Ghost as God. Either the Holy Ghost is God, or He is a 
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creature ; and a creature He can not be'. He caa not be, 
as was held by some, merely one of the rainisterina; spirits 
sent forth to do service for them that shall inhent salva- 
tion'. As such views aa these were in the air, Athanasiaa 
required the members of the Alexandrian council not only 
to accept the Creed of Nictea bub to repudiate the doctrine 
that the Holy Spirit was a creatura This was however 
vehemently opposed by a party to whom Epiphanius' gives 
the name Pneumatomachi, but who were more commonly 
known as Macedonians from their following the leadership 
of Macedonius*, This Macedonius had more than once 
appeared as the Arian candidate for the episcopal throne 
of Constantinople, and was in fact chosen by his party and 
placed in possession of his church by the authority of Con- 
stantius, amid scenes of violence and blood". It was by 
the favour of Constantius that he was supported, and when 
this was vrithdrawn he fell'. In his retirement he is said 
to have put forth the view with which his name is 
connected, that the Spirit is not Vciy God, and is there- 
fore a creature and minister of God. Many of those who 
shrank from the Arian depreciation of the Son of God 
were yet not disposed to admit that the Holy Spirit also 
is of one essence with the Father. From this arose 
divided counsels. In the end those who held the lower 
view of the Holy Spirit came to be so completely identified 
with the Semiarians that this term was used as synony- 
mous with Pneumatomachi'. 

The union of all the enemies of Arianism was also 
much hindered by the state of affairs in the important 
metropolis Antioch. Its bishop Eustathius, an active and 
much -respected member of the Nicene party, had been 
deposed m the year 330. He had been followed by meu 
of the middle-party which prevailed in the East, until in 
347 a decided Arian, Eudoxiua, in an irregular manner, 
became bishop. On his translation to Constantinople 
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Meletius, previously bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, waa 
chosen by the dominant party to succeed him'. He, 
though at the time of his election thought to incline to 
Ariaiiism, taught as bishop a doctrine too nearly allied to 
the Nicene Faith to be pleasing to the Ariana He was 
consequently dispossessed by the emperor and the Arian 
Euzoius set up in his place'; but a considerable portion of 
the Antioohene church continued to regard Meletius as 
their lawful bishop. There were thus in Antioch at the 
time of the Alexandrian council three separate commu- 
nions; the Eustathiana, whose leader and guide was then 
a presbyter called Paulinus; the Meletians; and tha 
Euzoians. The policy of Athanasius and other leaders of 
the council was to permit, so far i 
actual possession of ecclesiastical offices to retain them, 
provided that they received the Faith of NicjEa. With 
regard to Antioch, the council naturally felt itself bound 
to support the Eustathians, who in troublous times had- 
adhered to the orthodox belief. As however the Eusta- 
thians differed in fact but little from the Meletians, and 
had no bishop of their own in Antioch", there waa good 
ground for hope that they would accept Meletius on hisF 
return as their bishop, and that in this way the Eusta- 
thians and Meletians would be united. But the hot- 
headed Lucifer of CagLiari, with more zeal than discretion, 
hurried to Antioch, where he arrived before the delegates 
from the council, and consecrated Paulinus as bishop (^ 
that city*. There waa thus introduced a discord whiclj 
extended far beyond the walls of Antioch, since the 
Orientals generally did not recognize Paulinus, but Mele^ 
tius, as lawful bishop of Antioch, while Athanasius and 
the Western bishops could not repudiate Paulinus, 
being the representative of the most steadfast confessors 
of the Nicene Faith, Lucifer, an eager and honest fanatic, 
was altogether opposed to the gentler methods which wer© 
in favour at Alexandria, from which it would occasionally 
result, that men who had suffered and been banished for 
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their steadfast adherence to the orthodox faith might, on 
their return home, find their places occupied by those 
whoae greater pliancy had permitted them to adopt the 
views of the dominant power for the time being. He con- 
tended that no one who had committed himself by adhesion 
to an orroncous creed under the iron rule of Constantios 
should be admitted to the communion of tho Church with- 
out loss of the office which he hold, and that all who had 
been banished for conscience sake should re-enter on all 
their old privileges. As Lucifer's principle would have de- 
posed, for instance, all the bishops who had subscribed the 
conclusions of Rimini, it could of course not be accepted; 
and he, as many other good men have done who cannot 
admit compromise, gradually drifted away from the Catholic 
Church, in which he thought that a base worldliness pre- 
vailed over right and justice. The party of Lucifcrians 
was however neither numerous nor of long continuance. 

In the following year an important synod was held at 
Antioch, at which the Nicene Faith was accepted and a 
document sent to the emperor — Julian's successor Jovian 
— in which it was explained that "essence" in the Nicene 
Faith was not used in the philosophic sense, but was 
intended to repudiate the error of those who maintained 
that the Son was created out of nothing". The hostility 
of Valens, Jovian's successor, who was a decided Ai'ian, 
tended to consolidate the union of parties, and the time 
was now at hand when men of philosophic training, belong- 
ing to a generation which had not known the acrimony of 
the early struggles, made their influence felt. The most 
important of these were the great Cappadocians, Basil and 
the two Gregories, of Nyssa and of Nazianzus. 

On the death of Jovian, Valentinian was chosen em- 
peror by the troops, and at once adopted as colleague his 
brother Valens, to whom he gave the charge of the East. 
Valentinian favoured the Nicene views which were domi- 
nant in the West. Here there was little Arianism, though 
a few Arian bishops appointed by Constantius — as Aux- 
entius at Milan — still held their sees. A Roman synod 
under Damasus declared its adhesion to the Nicene faith, 
deposed Auxentius, and excommunicated him and his fol- 
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lowers'; and an lUyrian council a tisw years later applied 
the word Homoousios to each of the Persona of the Holy 
Trinity'. The successor of Ausentius at Milan was the 
great Ambrose, who was not only himself a bulwark of 
orthodoxy, but wag able to control in ecclesiastical matters 
the young emperor Gratian. 

In the East however Valens, who had been baptized 
by the Arian bishop Eudoxius of Constantinople and was 
fitill under his influence, wished to walk in the steps of 
ConstantiuB. Athanasius was too powerful a person in 
Alexandria to be removed from his see, but on his death 
his orthodox successor Peter was thrust out by main force, 
and an Arian named Lucius enthroned in his place. The 
Egyptian monks, who had been devoted to Athanasius, 
suffered persecution. But the further East, where Valens 
generally resided with the view of watching the Persian 
frontier, suffered most from his ill-tempered violence. The 
most horrible act attributed to him was the death of a large 
Dumber of delegates of the orthodox party who had cotue 
to lay before him the wrong and injustice which they had 
to endure. They were put on board a ship, which took 
fire when out at sea — set on fire, it was believed, in ac- 
cordance with instructions from high quarters — and all the 
delegates perished, the crew alone making their escape'. 

Throughout this disastrous period however the recon- 
ciliation of the Homoiousian with the Nicene party con- 
tinued to make progress. The former did indeed, in a 
council held at Lampsacus', maintain the views expressed 
in the Dedication-Council at Antioch more than twenty- 
years before ; but as they condemned the Eudoxians they 
had to suffer at the hands of the emperor the same per- 
secution as the Nicene party. In their distress they 
turned to the Western emperor and the Roman bishop, 
sending three bishops as a deputation to Valentinian and 
Liberius, with instructions to accept the Homoousion and 
to seek communion with Rome. Valentinian being in Gaul, 
Liberius alone received them on their arrival in Rome. 
To him the deputies explained, that when they spoke of 
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the Son as " like the Father in all things " they meant 
precisely what was intended to be expreseed by Homo- 
ousion ; and they handed him a document as the confL'Bsion 
of their faith in which, after anathematizing Arius and 
several other heretics, they declared their hejirty assent to 
the Nicene Creed Liberius now admitted them to com- 
munion, and dismissed them with letters to the bishops 
who had sent them'. Difficulties however were not at an 
end, for one of the delegates, Eustathius of Sebaste, fell 
back into Arianism and drew others after him. But it 
was now evident that the real convictions of the great 
majority of Church teachers inclined to the doctrines ol 
which Athanasius had been the great exponent and de- 
fender. The negotiations with Kome for the restoration 
of peace to the Church, though supported by Basil and— 
so long as he lived — by Athanasius, proceeded for some 
time but slowly in consequence of the distrust which 
the Western leaders felt towards the theologians of the 
East. On the death of Valens, however, in the year 378, 
a great change came over the political circumstances 
of the empire. Gratian, the surviving emperor, who had 
always been favoui'able to Athanasian teaching, permitted 
the bishops who had been banished by Valens to return 
to their sees. In the autumn of the same year an im- 
portant council of one hundred and furty-six Eastern 
Dishops was held at Antiocb', at which the letter of Dama- 
Bus and the Roman synod of the year 369°, in favour of the 
Nicene Faith, was approved and accepted. In the follow- 
ing year Gratian chose as his colleague in the empire the 
noble Spaniard Theodosius, who immediately after hia 
baptism issued an edict* in favour of the orthodox faith in 
the Holy Trinity, and strongly condemnatory of heresy. 
In the year 381 met the Council of Constantinople, which, 
though only attended by one hundred and fifty bishops, 
and those entirely from the Eastern Empire, came to be 
regarded, from its epoch-making character, as CBCumenical*. 
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This famous assembly confirmed the Creed agreed upon 
at Nicaea, and anathematized those who rejected or im- 
pugned it'. It has frequently been stated that at this 
council the Creed of NicKa was brought, by certain alter- 
ations, omissions and additions, into the form in which it 
is now recited in our churches. This is however an error. 
The Creed which we know as " Nicene" is found in a tract 
of Epipiianius' which can scarcely be dated later than the 
year 374, and does not appear there as anything new. It 
13 in fact the Creed of Jerusalem with certain Nicene 
additions'. No early historian mentions any Creed having 
been put forth by this council as its own, but all mention 
its adhesion to the Nicene ; while the Fathers of Constan- 
tinople themselves assert most emphatically that whatever 
persecutions or afflietions they had endured they had borne 
for the sake of the evangelic faith ratified at Nictea in 
Bithynia by the three hundred and eighteen Fathers*. 
No words could more plainly express the fact that they 
supposed themselves to have ratified the very Creed 
adopted at Nicasa, and not any subsequent modification 
of it. If they put forth the " Constantinopolitan " Creed, 
they can only have done so in the belief that it was the 
Nicene ; and it is hardly credible that a hundred and fifty 
bishops from all parts of the East, in an age when dogmatic 
formulas were keenly scrutinized, can have been so mis- 
taken. What ia certain is that the Creed in qiiestion was 
produced at the Council of Chalcedon in 451, and was 
ultimately received by the whole Church. 

But Theodosius was still anxious about the unity of 
the Church, which had even now been but imperfectly 
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attained. In the year 383 he caused a conference to be 
held at Const-antinople', to which representatives of the 
various parties were summoned aud presented written 
statements of their faith. Even Eunomius gave in his 
creed. The emperor, after reading the various professions, 
accepted that which declared the several Persona of the 
Holy Trinity Homoousian. Those who refused it he de- 
clared heretical, forbade to teach, to ordain bishops, or even 
to meet together for worship'. 

In the West the empress Justina, who ruled in the 
name of her young son Valentinian II., was a passionate 
supporter of the Ariana, Under her influence complete 
freedom of worship was granted to those who accepted the 
formula of Rimini, and all who opposed the carrying out of 
this measure were threateued with severe punishment'. 
From all parts of the empire the discomfited Arians sought 
refuge at Milan, where she held her court. She would fain 
have given them possession of a church, but here she found 
herself powerless against the great Ambrose, whose influ- 
ence in the city was greater than hers*. Justina however 
died in the year 388, and her son could scarcely refuse to 
Theodosius, who had given him the victory over the usurper 
Maximua, the support which he desired for the orthodox 
party. From this time Arianism declined throughout the 
empire and gradually died away. From the end of the 
fourth century it is only found, as a living force, among 
the nations which pressed in from the frontiers. 

The Arian controversy, beginning with the great ques- 
tion of the nature of the Divine Son, His eternal Sonship, 
had in its course involved the question of the Personality 
and Coequality of the Holy Spirit, and led to a more exact 
definition of the Trinity in Unity, It came to be recog- 
nised that while the Father is God, the Son is God, and 
the Holy Ghost is God, yet they are not three Gods, but 
one Goti. In Greek theology, mainly under the influence 
of Basil the Great and his school, the expression of the 
great mystery which obtained general currency was, " one 
Essence in three Substances'" or personalities. The 
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special characteristic of the Father is that He is unbegot- 
ten, of the Son that He is begotten, of the Holy Ghost that 
He proceeds' from the Father, or — to use the form now 
for many centuries current in the West — from the Father 
and the Son. There were however some who — taking tho 
word " substance " to be equivalent to"essence" — preferred 
to express the distinction of being by the word " person'" 
rather than "substance." In the West, the language of 
theology on this point was elaborated mainly by St Angus- 
tin'. He, holding that in Latin there was no distinction 
between " essentia" and "substantia," expressed the three- 
fold distinction in the one "substantia" by the words 
"Trea Peraonffl*." The so-called Athanasian Creed pro- 
bably does not fall within the period treated in this book. 
It is however little more than a full and methodical ex- 
pression of the views of St Augustin. 

With regard to the " Procession " of the Holy Spirit, 
the Orientals, anxious to avoid any appearance of recog- 
nizing more than one source or origin of being, always 
clung to the expression of the " ConstontinopoUtan " Creed, 
which represents the Spirit as proceeding from the Father. 
In the West, the great influence of Hilary of Poictiers, 
Ambrose and Augustin gave weight to the proposition 
that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the 
Son, and this received the authority of the first council at 
Toledo". In the year 589, the third council' at the same 
place set forth the " Constautinopolitan " Creed itself with 
the clause relating to the Holy Spirit in the form "ex 
Patre et Filio procedentem," and in this form it has for 
many centuries been recited in the Western Church. 
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III. The Incarnate Son, 

The Arian controversy was critical and indeed vital for 
the Church inasmuch as it concerned the very essence of 
Christianity. The whole scheme of redemption failed if 
the Son was not indeed from all eternity " Very God from 
Very God." But it was equally true, to look at the matter 
from the other side, that Christ could not be the true re- 
presentative of humanity unless He were "perfect Man 
of the substance of His mother bom in the world, of a 
reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting," so that " God 
and Man is one Christ." The controversies then on the 
nature of the Incarnation which followed that on the Con- 
substantiality of the Eternal Son were scarcely less im- 
portant. So the opinions of Apollinaris, who denied to the 
Incarnate Son a "reasonable soul ;" of Nestorius, who re- 
garded the body of the Lord simply as an instniment 
moved by the indwelling deity ; of the Monophysites, who 
either considered the Human Nature to be absorbed by 
the Divine, or the two Natures to be so mingled and con- 
fused as to form but one ; all these had to be met and 
overcome in order to preserve the faith of the Church. 

1. Apollinaris of Laodicea', a keen opponent of Arian- 
ism, was led in the course of his dialectic to consider the 
union of Oud and Mail in one Person. A complete man 
he held to consist of three parts, a material body, an 
" irrational soul " or vital principle animating the body, 
and a spirit, intellect or rational soul', which includes 
not only intelligence but will. Now the third and 
highest of these could not, he believed, coexist in the 
same individual with the divinity; he taught therefore 
that in the Incarnation, instead of the spirit, intellect or 
rational soul, the Divine Logos or Word entered into a 
man. In short, the Incarnation was simply the entering 
of the Word into the living body of a man, which with- 
out it would have been simply animal. What in an ordi- 
nary man is the human reason and will, was in the Saviour 
the Divine Logos. 
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This doctrine soon attracted gi-eat attention. It open- 
ed a new line of thought and suggested new difficulties to 
those who wished to define exactly to themselves the great 
mystery of the union of the Human and the Divine in 
one person. Apollinaria's literary talent soon brought him 
many adherenta There can be little doubt that it was 
with reference to him, though his name is not mentioned, 
that the Alexandrian Council of the year 362 insisted that 
the body of the Saviour was not an irrational one'. 

The importance attached to the doctrine of Apollinaria 
evident from the numerous refutations bestowed upon it 
by some of the greatest teachers of the time, which form 
now our principal authorities for the history of the Apol- 
linarian heresy. Athanasiua', Gregory of Nazianzus', 
Gregory of Nyssa*, and Theodore of Mopsuestia', wrote 
against it. These theologians pointed out how perilous 
the opinions of Apullinana to the Christian faith, 
and controverted the expositions of Scripture by which he 
sought to defend them. Athanasius iu particular insists 
upon the folly and impiety of attempting to define so 
ineffable a mystery as the union of God and man in one 
person. Even in aa ordinary man the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit is not a thing explicable in the forms of human 
understanding. Theodore, as able in dogma aB in exe- 
gesis, asserted vigorously the presence in Christ of a true 
rational soul. Without a soul capable of human aufiering, 
how could He feel the agony in Gethsemaue ? Unless 
He had a human mind, how could He grow in wisdom ? 
Growth of mind and mental agony imply the presence of 
human qualities, not merely of an animal body. There 
must therefore bave been two complete natures, the divine 
and human, in the Lord. In the West also opposition 
sprang up to the new conception of the indwelling of the 
Deity in Christ. Hilary of Poictiers opposed Apollinaris 
in the spirit of Athanasius. Augustin also contended for 
the presence of a true human soul — -not merely a vital 
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principle — in tlie Lord ; there were two natures in His one 
Person. 

But while ApoUinaris's sharp definitions were eencr- \ 
ally rejected, there were probably many orthodox behevera 
who Tinconsciously read ApoUiuarian treatises under the 
venerable names of Justin Martyr, Gregory Thaumatur- 
giis, Julius of Rome, and even Athanasius himself. Some 
of the adherents of the new sect were apparently not very 
scrupulous as to the means whereby they gave currency to 
their opiniona 

In the year 375 Apollinaria left the Church and became 
the leader of a sect, which was one of those anathematized 
by the First Council of Constantinople'. He died fifteen 
years later, but hia followers maintained themselves under 
various appellations — such as DimtErites", from their re- 
cognizing in Christ only two of the three component parts 
of human nature — in spito of persecution by the state, 
until they were either reconciled to the Catholic Church 
or absorbed into the Monophysites. 

2, The movement begun by Apollinaris soon caused 
further agitation. When speculation once seized on the 
great mystery of the union of God and Man in one Person, 
it waa difficult for the fallible human intellect to avoid 
error, even when sincerely aiming at truth. The theolo- 
glana of the Antiochene School took occasion from the 
controversy with Apollinaris to insist more emphatically 
on the re^ty and perfection both of the Divine and the 
Human Nature in Christ. The most distinguished teach- 
ers among them, Diodorus of Tarsus and Theodore of Mo- 
psuestia, insisted on the perfect Manhood of Christ in their 
writings, which were held in the highest esteem in the 
Eastern churches. Thus Theodore* taught that "Our 
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Lord God the Word took upon Him perfect Man of the 
seed of Abraham and David.. .of a reasonable aoiil and 
human flesh subsisting. Which Man, like us in nature, 
fashioned by the power of the Holy Spirit in the Virgin's 
womb, born of a woman, born nnder the law. He in an 
ineffable manner connected with Himself," After the 
Ascension " He receives the adoration of all creation, 
inasmuch as the connexion which He has with the 
Divine Nature is an indissoluble one." These words, 
"connected with Himself," "connexion"," which were 
thought insufficient to express the union' of the two 
Natures, were destined to bear a prominent part in 
controversy. The Alexandrians on the other hand inclined 
to exaJt the Godhead in our Lord, even at the risk of di- 
minishing the perfection of his Manhood. They were ac- 
customed, in fact, to apeak of Christ as in all respects God, 
even during His humiliation. His "emptying of Himself," 
on earth. Hence it ia not very surprising that a Gallican 
monk in Africa, Leporius, who had taught, not that Very 
God was bom Man, but that the Perfect Man was born 
together with God, was admonished to confess that the 
eternal Son of God, bom before the ages from the Father, 
in these last days was of the Holy Spirit and Mary ever- 
virgin made Man, bom God*. This was in fact to say 
that the Blessed Virgin was the " Mother of God," and that 
epithet seems from about this time to have been commonly 
applied to her by those who favoured the Alexandrian 
theology, as a protest against those who spoke of the Di- 
vinity of Christ as merely " connected with " His Humanity. 
Nestorius*, who had been long a monk and afterwards 
a presbyter in Antioch, was in the year 428 raised to the 
patriarchal throne of Constantinople. He was, if not an 
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actual pupil of Theodore of Mopnuestia, at any rate thorough- 
ly imbued with the epijit of the Anttochene School. He 
was a pious and zealous man, but in the government of hia 
diocese he shewed, aa might perhaps have been expiMH^xI 
from his previoua training, great stiffness and want of tact 
in dealing with men, together with too great readiiiutw 
to' persecute opponents. "Give me," he exclaimed to the 
emperor in his inaugural discourse, "a land purge! of 
heretics, and I will give you heaven in return ; help mi; 
to vanquish the heretics, and I will help you to van'iuiHh 
the Persians'." With these views it i« not surprising that 
he set himself to put down all heresies without diitcrimi- 
nation. To doiibt the consubstantiality of the Son and to 
celebrate Easter on the wrong day were in his eyes equally 
criminal. It was nut long before he broached tnat opinion 
on the Incarnation which caused his fall. 

Anastaaius, a presbyter whom Nestoriu.i hiwJ bruuifht 
with him from Antioch, declared from the iiiilpit^" Ijut 
no man call Mary the Mother of Qoil', for she in a human 
being, and it is impossible for God to be bom of a human 
beingV It was not perhaps altogether unnatural, while 
men were vehemently asserting the Son of tJwl to havo 
been begotten of the Father before all ages, that Atiiwtlji- 
eius and others like-minded should havo been startled Ijj 
hear it affirmed that Christ, as Ofxl, was boni of Hw 
human mother. But Anaatiisiiis'B protest whuiih to havo 
been misunderstood ; it was taken as if the preacher hii'l 
represented Jesus to have been a mere man. The ex- 
citement increased when a bishop, Dorotheua, who chanced 
to be in the capital at the time, exclaimed in a Hernion, 
"Cursed be the man who calls Mary the Mother of 
God," and Nestorius neither restrained nor outisurod 
him'. The question whether the title "Mother of God " 
could properly be applied to the Virgin Mary was from 
this time vehemently discussed by both clergy and laity. 
At last Nestorius himself intervened. In his teaching ho 
rejected the disputed expression as giving rise to falsi 
conceptions ; but he carefully guarded nim self against thi 
supposition that he denied the Divinity of the Lord, and 

< Socrates -m. 29. 
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to give to the Vii-gin the title " Mother of Christ '." 
While be was pr&iching a sermon in which this view was 
expounded, he was interrupted by a layman cxclaimine, 
" The Eternal Word Himself submitted to a second birth". ' 
Thereupon arose a violent disturbance, as some of the 
audience took the part of Neatorius while others sided 
with the layman who had interrupted him. Nestoriua 
resumed his discourse, praised the zeal of those who had 
taken his part, and spoke contemptuously of the interrup- 
ter. In this excited state of public feeling Proclua of 
Cyzicus, on the invitation of Nestoriushimsell^ preached in 
Constantinople on a festival of the Virgin. In the presence 
of the patriarch he deUvered a florid panegyric of the 
Virgin as Mother of the Incarnate Word, and declared 
that those who refused her that title denied by impli- 
cation the Divinity of Christ. When he ceased, Nea- 
torius himself spoke, and begged the assembly not to be 
dazzled by the brilliant oration which they had heard. 
He afterwards preached several sermons' on the same 
subject, in which he explained in what sense he could 
accept the expression " Mother of God," and even went so 
far as to say that Mary was to be honoured because she 
had received God within her. According to CyriJ', Nes- 
torius taught as follows. As the woman produces the body 
of her child, but God breathes into it a soul, and hence 
the woman cannot be called the mother of the soul, but 
only of the animal portion of the human being; so Mary 
bore the human being who was interpenetrated by the 
Word of God, and Ib consequently not the Mother of 
God- This was not satisfactory; the excitement grew 
stronger. A paper was displayed publicly in Constanti- 
nople in which il^estorius was compared to Paul of Samo- 
sata. A monk went so far aa to attempt to hinder him 
from ascending the pulpit, thinking him a heretic and 
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tmworthy to toacli the Cliri^tiiiD ptHJple'. And the fire 
which smouldered in the city was soou stirred by an 
impulse from without. 

Cj'ril of Alexandria was the most prominent representa- 
tive of the Alexandrian School. Even before NcBtoriua 
was raised to the see of Constantinople, Cyril had expressed 
in a treatise on the Incarnation views not easily to be 
reconciled with hia. When he controverted Nestorius, 
there is no doubt that he did so from sincere conviction. 
Yot it would seem that in the heat of controveray he attri- 
buted to his opponent opinions which he did not hold ; he 
perhaps disliked him for his efforts to restore the fwr fame 
of Chryaostom'; and the conflict was embittered by the 
rivalry between the ancient see of Alexandria and the 
new throne of Constantinople. 

When he heard of the proceedings in the capital he 
proceeded at first gently and cautiously, for Nestorius 
■WEis in favour at the imperial court. Without naming him, 
he defended the use of the title " Mother of God " m one 
of bis usual Easter Pastorals, and also in an admonitory 
letter to the monks of Egypt, among whom were found 
adherents of the Nestoriau opinion. By this second letter, 
■which was widely circulated, Noatorius felt himself ag- 
grieved. Cyril sought to justify what he had said in a 
letter to Nestorius , and the latter' replied. After this 
Cyril used his utmost efforts to strengthen his party in 
Constantinople, and to weaken the influence of Nestorius 
at court. Moreover he brought the Western Church into 
the conflict by a letter to pope Celcstinus' in which he 
charged Nestorius with denying the Divinity of Christ 
and asserting that it was but a man who died for us. In 
vain Nestorius explained' that he was ready to style the 
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Virgin the Mother of God, if that title was understood to 
refer to the union of God and Man in one Christ ; he was 
declared a heretic by a Roman synod'. Celestinus charged 
Cyril to execute the decree of tliia synod, and if Nestorius 
refused to recant, to remove him from hia see*— an unheard- 
of claim on the part of the bishop and a provincial synod 
of Rome. The support of Rome did however no doubt 
give confidence to Cyril, who went on his way undaunted- 
ly. He wrote to Nestorius a letter in the name of an Alex- 
andrian synod, calling upon him to recant hie errors, and 
subjoining a schedule of twelve propositions which were 
condemned'. The most important point in these was, 
that the natural union of the two natures in Christ was 
insisted upon, and the notion of a mere binding together 
in one person condemned*. Nestorius responded by a list 
of twelve condemned propositions of an opposite character*. 
These were received with favour in the cJiurches of Syria 
and Asia Minor, where Cyril's opinions were distrusted as 
involving a mingling or coalescing of the two natures in 
Christ. Theodoret, the church-historian, at the suggestion 
of John bishop of Antioch, wrote a special treatise to refute 
them. To remedy the confusion and division which arose, 
Theodosius II. called a general Council at Epbesus, to 
which both Cyril and Nestorius were summoned. Cyril 
with his adherents arrived first at the place appointed, 
and — in spite of the solemn warning of Isidore of Pelu- 
sium' — refusing to wait the arrival of the Asiatic bishops, 
who had been detained on the way, and were still a few 
days' journey from the city, opened the proceedings. Nes- 
torius, himself a member of the synod, was summoned aa 
to a tribunal which was to judge him, and, on his refusal 
to appear, was condemned and a sentence of deposition 
pronounced against him'. A few days after this the 
Asiatic bishops arrived, and found to their surprise that 
the great question was already decided. They met under 
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the presidency of John of Antioch, and passed sentence of 
deposition on Cyril and his principal ally, Memnon bishop 
of Epheaiia*. Theodosiua, offended by the arrogant beha- 
viour of Cyril, at first confirmed all the three sentences. 
In the end however Cyril and Memnon were allowed to 
remain io possession of their sees, while Nestorius was 
compelled to withdraw to the monastery in the neighbour- 
hood of Antioch whence he had come. The emperor how- 
ever, thinking there was no essential difference between 
the parties, was anxious for a reconciliation, for which 
John of Antioch and Theodoret also exerted themselves'. 
Cyril did not formally withdraw his list of condemned 
propositions, but he agreed to accept a Confession of Faith 
probably drawn up by Theodoret at the request of John. 
In this the Lord is confessed as "of a reasonable soul and 
a body subsisting ; begotten of the Father before the ages 
as touching His Godhciid, and incarnate in these last days 
for us and for our salvation of Mary the Virgin as touching 
His Manhood ; for there came to pass a union of two 
natures.. ..According to this conception of union without 
confusion we confess the Holy Virgin to be Mother of 
God, because God the Word took flesh and became Man, 
and from His conception united with Himself the shrine 
[i.e. the human body] received from her'." This formula 
was by no means generally acceptable to Cyril's partizans. 
Cyiil himself and the emperor seem to have been as 
anxious for peace aa John and Theodoret ; but a consider- 
able number of the Eastern bishops who favoured Nestorius 
remained in opposition. Nestorius himself was about four 
years after his return to Antioch driven from his monas- 
tery and sentenced .to pass the rest of his days at 
Petra'. It is probable however that this sentence was 
not carried out, as we find that he actually went to an 
oasis in Upper Egypt. There he was carried off by a 
wandering tribe, and, after being set at liberty, was 
dragged hither and thither by imperial officials until 
he died an unknown death*. 
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ContToversiea on the Faith. 

We have seen that the difference between Nestoriua 1 
and his opponents was not so fundamental but that men 1 
like Cyril on one side and John of Antioch on the other I 
could discover terms of accommodation. But important J 
matters did in fact underlie the controversy. It was not I 
only the true Humanity of the Son which was in question I 
but also the estimation in which the Virgin was to be 1 
held. When Neatorius asked, " If God has a Mother, why f 
should we blame the heathen who speak of mothers of J 
gods'?" he was an unskilful controversialist and gave need- T 
less offence. Still, it was from this time that the process 1 
began which in the end transfen'ed to the Virgin Maiy I 
the old pagan title of " Queen of Heaven'." And in the I 
Christological controversy there is a real and important I 
difference between the thorough-going members of each I 
party. The Nestorian extreme is the recognition of two I 
natures in Christ so distinct as to be incapable of forming I 
a unity. The Cyrillic extreme is the conception of Goo I 
clothed in flesh abiding among men; God taking man's I 
physical frame upon Him rather than man's nature ; for al 
human reason and will are essential to the completeQessB 
of man's nature. Neatorius by no means intended to make's 
two persons in Christ, Cyril by no means intended to deny ■ 
that He was Very Man; but in this case, as in manyfl 
others, consequences were drawn from propositions whicnl 
their authors would certainly have disowned. 

Nestorianism did not come to an end on the condem- . 
nation of its founder, though Cyril and his party gained J 
more and more the upper hand and won over both the] 
emperor and John of Antioch. Nestorius was succeeded J 
in the see of Constantinople by Proclus, so that within i_ 
short time after the Council of Ephesus the three great] 
Patriarchal sees of Alexandria, Constantinople and Rome I 
were in the hands of opponents of Nestorianism. Qreatl 
were made to crush it, but some of the Easteml 
refused to be put down. Rabulas bishop of Edessa, I 
though himself a pupil of Theodore of Mopsuestia, joined'J 
Cyril in condemning the writings of Diodorus and Theo-I 
dore, and expelled from the school of Edessa those teachers I 
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who were Buspected of Neatorian leanings. But John of 

Antioch was opposed to blackening the memory of these 
distinguished Antiochenes, and the eniperor forbade the 
post-mortem condemnation of meu who had departed in 
communion with the Church. On the death of Rabulas in 
435, Ibas, one of the teachers expelled from Ekiessa and an 
avowed disciple of Theodore, became his successor. Some 
other of the banished teachers betook themselves to Persia, 
where, especially in Nisibis, the opinions of Theodore were 
held in high respect. These Persian Nestorians maintain- 
ed an active intercourse with Edessa so long as Ibas ruled 
there. At a later date, under the emperor Zcno, the school 
of Edessa, the last stronghold of the Nestorians within the 
empire, was destroyed. Its teachers for the moat pai-t 
took refuge under the more tolci-ant sway of Persia, and 
founded there a Church which was not in communion 
with the Church of the empire. This body produced 
several men of learning, and is not extinct even at this 
day. 

3. The compromise entered into between Cyril and 
John of Antioch did not permanently settle the serious 
question which was mooted in the Nestorian dispute. It 
broke out afresh when Dioscorus, a hot-headed and violent 
man, succeeded Cyril as patriarch of Alexandria, and at 
once began to attack those whom he suspected of Nes- 
torianism. Actual division however did not arise until 
Eutychea, the aged archimandrite of a monastery in Con- 
stantinople and an old adherent of Cyril's, proclaimed his 
views. Into the Person of Christ, he said, there enter no 
doubt two distinct Natures, but after their union only one is 
to be recognised : the Humanity in Hicn is so completely 
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absorbed by the Divinity, that even the Body of Christ 
not to be regarded as of the same species with ours. 
This was startling even to those who might be considered 
members of the same party. Ensebius, bishop of Dory- 
m, once an eager partisan of Cyril and a vigorous 
opponent of Nestorius, laid the ease before Flavian, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, and his domestic council^. 
Flavian, a moderate follower of the Antiochene school, 
took action reluctantly, foreseeing the troubles which 
might follow, and Eutyches at first refused to appear. 
After three summonses however he presented himself, 
and declared that as to one of the charges^ — that of having 
said that Christ brought His Body with Him £roux 
Heaven — he was guiltless. As to the rest, he said that 
he had never allowed himself to enquire curiously intt 
the nature* of the Lord's Body, and had not been accUB^ 
tomed to say that it was of the same essence as oura'j 
but if it waa his duty to say that He took flesh of the 
Virgin and was of the same essence with us, he would 
say it ; but he persisted that, though the Lord was i 
duced from two Natures before the union*, after th^ 
union there waa but one", in the end Eutyches wai 
deprived of his orders, excommunicated, and deposed from 
his office of archimandrite'. He had however powerfa! 
supporters ; he was favoured by the imperial Court, anc 
also by Dioscorus, who readily seized this opportunity tc 
join in the fray. By favour of the empress, Eutychei 
obtained a rehearing of his case before a synod at Co& 
stantinople' in the following year, which however did nd 
reverse the previous sentence. Dioscorus then, in e^ 
of the opposition of Flavian and Pope Leo, induced th< 
emperor to summon to Ephesus an cecumcnical councilj 
at which, to use the expression of the emperor's lettei 
to the synod*, all that devilish root might be cxtirpatac 
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and the Neatoriana cast out of the churches. Dioaconis 
himself presided in the council', which soon became a 
Bceae of the utmost violence and confusion. Eutychea 
was restored to hia rank and office, while his accuser, 
Euaebiua of DorylBeum, was not even granted a hearing, 
but was deposed, together with Flavian, by the intimi- 
dated bishops. When some of them gave signs of pro- 
testing, Dioscorua called in a hand of soldiers and monks, 
who with loud shouts and threats put down all opposition. 
" Cut in two those who talk of two Natures," was the cry, 
Flavian was so roughly handled that he died on his way 
to the place of banishment to which he had been sen- 
tenced. Hilary, the legate of the Roman bishop, saved 
himself by flignt, as did also Eusebius of Dorylieum. In 
subsequent sittings the most distinguished members of 
the Antiochene party — Ibaa of Edessa, Irenseua of Tyre, 
Domnus and Theodoret, — had sentence of deposition passed 
upon them, while the emperor forbade the circulation of 
Theodoret's writings, and condemned them to be burnt. 
This "Band of Brigands'", as Leo of Rome called it, marks 
the culmination of the power of the Alexandrian patriarch 
and his party. 

But the reaction soon set in. On the death of Theo- 
dosiiis 11. the imperial government came into the hands 
of his sister Pulcheria and her husband Marcian, a man 
of real abUity, The bishop of Rome had already, in a 
letter to Flavian', endeavoured to set forth the right 
doctrine which was endangered by the errors of Neatorius 
and Eutyches, but at the Ephesine meeting his legates 
had not been heard. All those who had been injured 
by the Band of Brigands now turned for help to Leo, who 
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was very willing to decide the matter in a Western council 
under his own influence. The course however preferred 
by the rulers of the state was to summon an cecamenical 
council in some spot not too far removed from Constanti- 
nople to be under the influence of the Court. Such a 
council accordingly met at Chalcedon' in the year 451, 
annulled the decisions of the Band of Brigands, and de- 
posed Dioscorus on account of his violent injustice. It 
recognised Cj^l as orthodox ; but when it was proposed 
to vindicate the orthodoxy of Theodoret also, there arose a 
vehement opposition, and the resolution respecting him 
was not passed until he had agreed to condemn Nestorius. 
On the basis of the compromise of 4.'J3 and Leo's letter 
to Flavian a formula' was drawn up to the foUowing 
effect. Our one Lord Jesus Christ is perfect in Godhead 
and perfect in Manhood, Very God and ¥ery Man of a 
reasonable soul and a body, of one essence with the Father 
as touching His Godhead, of one essence with us as touch- 
ing his Manhood', in all respects like to us, sin only ex- 
cepted; begotten of the Father before the ages as touching 
His Gtodhead, but in these last days, for us and for our 
salvation, bom of Mary the Virgin, the Mother of God, 
as touching His Manhood ; one and the same recognised as 
Christ, Son, Lord, Only-begotten, in two Natures* without 
confusion, without change, without distinction, without 
separation. And the difference of Natures is in no way 
abolished by the Union ; rather, the properties of each 
Nature are preserved and run together in one Person and 
one Substance: the one Son, Only-begotton, God-Word, 
Lord Jesus Christ is not parted or divided into two 
Persons. The intention of this was to reject both Euty- 
ches's practical denial of two Natures iu the Incarnate 
Son, and the division of the Godhead and the Manhood 
which was attributed to Nestorius. But, with all the 
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care with which it was drawn, it still seemed to favour 
NestoriuB rather than Eutyches, and was to those who 
followed the teaching of Cyril a stone of stumbling and a 
rock of offence. It was from the Council of Chalcedon that 
there sprang the ereat Monophysite controvtirsy which 
raged from the middle of the fifth century to the end 
of the sixth, and shook to their foundations both the 
Church and the empire. 

4. The first signs of the coming trouble appeared in 
Palestine. A monk named Thcodosius, on his return from 
Chalcedon, caused by hia fanatical preaching against the 
council an alarming disturbance'. With the help of liber- 
ated convicts Jerusalem was sacked and burnt, its bishop 
Juvenal compelled to take flight, and Theodoaius ruled for 
more than a year in his stead. In vain the emperor 
Marcian ' strove to overcome the prejudices of the monks ; 
they held on their way, supported by the widow of the 
emjieror Theodosius II., Eudocia — once Athenaia* — who 
was then living in Palestine, When the insurrection was 
at last put down Theodosius took refuge among the monks 
on Sinai, where the emperor was powerless to reach him. 
In Egypt a powerful party refused to acknowledge the 
deposition of Dioecorus by the council, and the election of 
Proteriua as his successor in the see of Alexandria led to 
a riot in which a party of soldiers was burned alive by 
-the mob in the Serapeum, to which they had retreated', 
Proteriua was only safe under a military guard. After 
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Controversies on the Faith. 

the death of the emperor Maxcian and the accession of 
Leo, the adherents of Dioscorua took courage to elect as 
patriarch Tiraotheus Aelurus', who had followed Dioscorua 
into banishment. In the disturbances which followed, 
Proteiiua was murdered by the partisans of Timotheua in 
a baptistery to which he had fled for refuge*. After a 
majority of the bishops had expressed themselvcB in favour 
of the maintenance of the delinition of Chalcedon', the 
emperor Leo L restored, so far as external power could, 
the authority of the orthodox Church. Timotheus Aelurus 
was banished, and another Timotheus, known as Salopha- 
ciolus or Basilicua, was chosen in his place*. Even in 
Antioch, the very phice where in general Alexandrian 
theology was most unfavourably received, Monophysitiam 
now cropped up at the instigation of a monk known as 
Peter the Fuller, who was supported by the emperor'a 
son-in-law Zeno. Peter had sufficient influence to cause 
to be inserted in the Trisagion the words "who wast 
crucified for ua " in such a way as to make it appear 
that the Son of God in His deity suffered for us'. After 
the death of Leo I. and his grandson, the Monophysite Zeno 
himself succeeded, only to be overthrown by Basiliscua. 
This usurper depended on the support of those who were 
opposed to the Definition of Chalcedon, which in a circular 
letter or Encyclic' he expressly rejected. The Encyclic 
wag accepted by many bishops, and those who had been 
banished by Leo, Timotheus Aelurus and Peter the 
Fuller among them, returned to their sees. Basiliscua 
was however in his turn overthrown by Zeno, and the 
adherents of the Chalcedonian formula came again into 
power. Peter Mongus, who on the death of Timotheua 
Aelurus, which had occurred in the meanwhile, had 
succeeded him on the throne of Alexandria, was com- 
pelled to vacate it, and Salophaoiolus, who was populaj 
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Controversies on the Faith. 

with all parties, waa restored. Peter the Fuller was com- 
pelled to leave AntJoch. Zeno, who had (m we have seen) 
ooce favoured the Monophysitiss, but who had probably 
uo very strong conviction on the matter, saw the import- 

ttCbce of putting an end to the theological feud. He put 
forth, with the advice of Acaciua, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, who had greatly aided him to recover power, a 
Confession of Faith intended to promote union, commonly 
called the Henotieon *. It attempted to avoid at any rate 
the terms which had given most offence. After describing 
the Lord as co-essential with the Father and also with 
Man in the terms adopted at Chalcedon, and giving the 
epithet Theotokos to the Virgin, it proceeded to insist 
that it was one and the same person wno wrought wonders 
and endured sufferin.tj— thus virtually accepting the " God 
crucified" of the Monophysites— and it anathematized 
those who held other views whether in the Council of 
Chalcedon or in any other. This waa submitted to the 
bishops for subscription. 

The Henotieon had not the effect which the emperor 
had hoped from it, but it had others which he had not 
contemplated. Peter Mongus accepted it, and was there- 
fore confirmed by imperial power in the patriarchal throne 
of Alexandria to which he had been elected as a Mono- 
physite. Peter the Fuller was made patriarch of Antioch. 
L But the strict Monophysites were just as little contented 
H with it as the adherents of the Chalcedonian Definition. 
W and the latter sought and found support in Itome, The 
then pope, Felix III., finding that his throats remained un- 
noticed and that his legates were overawed and cajoled by 
Acacius, at last condemned the Henotieon and excommu- 
nicated Acacius '. Thus intercommunion ceased between 
the Latin Church and so much of the Greek Church as 
remained in communion with Acacius, though the ad- 
herents of Chalcedon throughout the empire maintained 
I communion with Rome. The Henotieon, in fact, waa very 
far from being a bond of union. In Constantinople the 
pon 
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they were rejected, in the East opinions were divided. 
The Henoticon might serve to promote formal unity, 
but there could not fail to arise friction between the 
parties and sometimes open division. Anastasius when 
he ascended the imperial throne set himself simply to 
maintain peace and good order in the empire '. He held 
that it was unworthy of an emperor to persecute the wor- 
shippers of Christ and the citizens of Rome ', and faithfully 
observed the promise, which he had made to the patriarch 
on his accession, to make no change in the Henoticon. 
Nevertheless the Monophysite party tended to gain strength. 
Xenajas, called by the Greeks Philoxenus', who had been 
made bishop of Hierapolis in the days of Peter the Fuller, 
contended strongly for the Monophysite view, and was 
certainly not discouraged by the emperor. He was aided 
by Severus a monk who had gained considerable power at 
the imperial court. When however under his influence an 
attempt was made to introduce at Constantinople also the 
Monophysite interpolation — " who wast crucified for us " — 
into the Trisagion, so fierce a revolt took place that Ana- 
stasius, brave soldier as he was, grew timid, and ranged 
himself more decidedly with the adherents of the Chalce- 
donian decrees. Moreover, he entered into negotiations 
with Rome for the renewal of intercommunion, but the 
discussions as to the terms of peace were prolonged, and no 
definite conclusion had been reached at the end of his 
roign. When he died he shared the fate of all who in 
times of heated controversy have not been partisans ; bis 
memory was loaded with opprobrious epithets, as "Anan" 
and " Manich^an *." When Justin succeeded, the guidance 
of ecclesiastical affairs came practically into the hands of 
his nephew Justinian. There was at once a change. The 
patriarch John of Constantinople found himself compelled 
to anathematize the Monophyaites and solemnly to accept 
the Decrees of Chalcedon. The orthodox throughout the 
East everywhere rose against their late oppressors, and the 
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emperor made overtures to Horraisdas for the restoration 
of peace and intercommunion with Rome, which actually 
came to pass in 519, Severua, who had become patriarch 
of Antioch, and other leading Monophysitea were driven 
from their sees, and fled to Egypt, where their party was 
BO strong that the imperial government did not think it 
prudent to interfere. 

Alexandria seemed to be infected with a morbid 
passion for theological distinctions. No sooner did the 
Monophyaite leaders find themselves together in that city 
than they became divided among themselves'. Severua 
maintained that the Body of the Lord waa not so changed 
by the indwelling of the Divinity but that it re- 
mained liable to corruption, whence his adherents received 
from their opiionents the nickname of " Phthartolatrsc," 
worshippers of the corruptible ; while Julius, biahop of 
Halicamassus, asserted that the Human Nature of Christ 
■was so absorbed in the Divine that He was not subject to 
the accidents of humanity or to corruption; what He 
suffered He had suffered from no natural necessity, but uf 
His own free will for the redemption of man. Hence the 
followers of Juhan were styled Aphthartodocette, as hold- 
ing the opinion of the incorruptibihty of Christ's Body. 
Again, Themistiua, an Alexandrian deacon, propounded 
the question, whether Christ during His life on earth Wiis 
omniscient. And at a later date, as if there were not al- 
ready divisions enough, the great Aristotelian, Johannes 
Philoponus', asserted that if there are two natures in Christ, 
there must needs be two substances, for "nature" and 
" substance " are the same thing ; he also represented the 
Eesurrection as a wholly new creation, and was thought to 
have fallen into Trithcism in his view of the Holy Trinity; 
while Daraian, patriarch of Alexandria, on the other hand, 
was held to have fallen into Sabellianiam. At the same 
time the Alexandrian sophist Stephen Niobea'put forth 
the opinion, condemned by the other Monophysites, that 
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after the IncarnatioQ there was in Chriat no distinction of 
Natiu'es whatever, 

Justinian, when he became emperor, waa probably 
much more anxious to restore unity to the Church than 
to give the victory to any particular phase of doctrine; 
while his wife Theodora, a woman of great force of 
character and very influential in the government, was 
believed to favour the Monophysites. It was part of the 
emperor's great task of restoring the reign of law and order 
in the empire to put an end to the distracted condition of 
the Church. He caused conferences to be held between 
Catholic and Monophysite bishops', without much result. 
The Monophysite formula, "God waa cnicified for us," 
which had already occasioned so much disturbance, and 
which was rejected by many Catholics, was declared by 
Justinian, in a formal enactment", to be orthodox ; he 
anathematized those who refused to confess that one of 
the Persona of the Holy and Consubstantiai Trinity was 
crucified for ua. This was accepted by the pope', but did 
not concihate the Monophysites. They were still in 
Egypt the dominant party, though, under the emperor's 
iniluence, a Cathohc, Paulus, had become patriarch of 
Alexandria. For a short time they had a supporter in 
the See of Constantinople, Authimus, whose election had 
been furthered by Theodora. In the year 536 however 
the Roman bishop Agapetus, who had come to Constanti- 
nople to plead for the Gothic king, Theodahad, then haj^ 
pressed by Belisarius, had sufficient influence to brine 
about the disgrace of Anthimus, and Mennas was raised 
to the vacant throne. The latter in the year of his elec- 
tion held a council at Constantinople* at which Anthimus 
and other leading Monophysites were excommunicated ; 
and Justinian forbade Anthimus and Severua to enter the 
capital. Meantime Agapetus had died at Constantinople, 
and the deacon Vigiliua, who was in his company, ia said 
to have made a compact with Theodora, that if he were 
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eliosen pope he would disregard the CoudcU of Uhalcedon 
aud re-enter into eommuDion with thoee who refused to 
accept its defi.iiition. In his absence SilvcriuB bad been 
chosen pope in Rome, but Belisarius, then all-powerful in 
Italy, at Theodora's bidding easily procured the banish- 
ment of Silverius on a charge of treason, and the election 
of the time-serving Vigilius, who managed to bold his 
owu against the rightfid pope. But in tne midst of the 
orthodox West he found it impossible to keep the promise 
which he had made to the heterodox Theodora'. His 
duplicity is indeed very evident ; for while to the Mono- 
physite bishops ho professed entire agreement with their 
principles, to Justinian and to the orthodos patriarch he 
declared his perfect orthodoxy'. 

Meantime Theodorus Ascidas, bishop of the Cappa- 
docian Ctesarea, had presented himself at the imperial 
court and gained the confidence of the emperor. This 
prelate persuaded Justinian* that he might gratify the 
Monophysites vdthout actually rejecting the decrees of 
Chalcedon, if ho were to condemn not only Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, whom even the orthorlox held in suspicion, 
but also the treatises in which Theodoret had opposed 
Cyril, and the letter of Ibas to Maris, although at Chalce- 
don the two latter had been expressly declared orthodox. 
In the year 544 be accordingly issued an edict* in which 
all these writings were condemned, commonly known as 
the edict of the Three Chapters or Articles, which was 
generally welcomed in the East, but steadily resisted in 
the West. Justinian, nothing daunted, summoned Vigilius 
to Constantinople, where he succeeded in persuading or 
compelling him to issue a formal decision" to the same 
effect aa the edict. But in yielding to the emperor be 
gave the gravest offence to the clergy of his own province. 
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A synod in lllyria sent to the emperor a set defence of 
the writings which he had impugned'. In Africa the 
condemned writings were defended by one of the ablest 
en of the timi;, Facundus of Hermiane, who wrote in 
fearless and candid spirit without regard to temporary 
popularity. He saw clearly the evils which sprang &om 
the constant hair-splitting of the Greeks, from the ten- 
dency of ignorant persons to pronounce arrogant judg- 
ments, and from the interference of the civil government, 
which, after all, cannot coerce men's thoughts'. Guided 
by him, the African bishops not only controverted the 
emperor's views, but also formally excommunicated Vi- 
giljus". Under this pressure the unlucky pope summoned 
courage to refuse to accept a dogmatic statement*, em- 
bodying the condemnation of the Three Articles, which 
the emperor put forth in the year 551. Justinian, much 
perplexed, summoned a council at Constantinople, known 
as the Fiflh (Ecumenical, which Vigilius refused to at- 
tend ; he even defended the condemned wiitings in a 
formal oi-dinance'. The council thereupon, under the 
emperor's influence, appiwved all the edicts on matters of 
dogma which he had put forth, and directed the name 
of Vigilius to be removed from the list of those commemo- 
rated in the Eucharist*. While these things were done 
at Constantinople, Naraes bad restored the imperial 
authority in Italy, and the pope saw with dismay that 
even in Rome he would not be out of the reach of the 
emperor's arm. It was perhaps this consideration which 
induced him to accept tne decrees of the council, which 
he did in 554'. In the following year he left Constanti- 
nople to return to Rome, but died on his journey at 
Syi-acuse. Pelagius, who was chosen as his successor by 
those who favoured the emperor's proceedings, ignoring 
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8 owD previous declarations, ab once accepted the decrees 

-of the Fifth CoimciP. 

Justinian was even still not weary of interfering in 
theological controversies, and shortly before his death, 
in his eagerness at all costs to bring the Monophysites 
back to the Church, he declared the views of the Aphthar- 
todocetEB to he orthodox'. Eutychius, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, was banished for refusing to accept this, and 
AnastasiuH Sinaita, patriarch of Antioch, only escaped a 
similar fate by the death of the emperor. His successor, 
Jnstin II., did not attempt to carry out his policy. 

Justinian's attempts to regulate the dogma of the 
Church, while it alienated the Western Church, did not 
win the Monophysites. On the contraiy, it was in his 
reign that they drew together and formed separate com- 
munities. Few of the Egyptians accepted the Patriarch 
of Alexandria who had been appointed under the influence 
of Justinian ; the great majority chose a Patriarch of their 
own, and so formed a schismatical church which was never 
reconciled' ; and the Ethiopia Church * cast in its lot with 
the Alexandrian. In Armenia' also the Monophysite 
pjirty, favoured by the Persian rulers of the countiy, gained 
the upper hand towards the end of the fifth centtiry. 
Early in the sixth the synod of Theoria declared itself in 
favour of Monophysite views, and about the year six hun- 
dred the Armenian Church ceased to be in communion 
with the Iberian, which adhered to the decrees of Chalce- 
don. In Syria and Mesopotamia the Monophysites, perse- 
cuted and forsaken, seemed on the point of disappearing 
altogether, when they were revived by the extraordinary 
energy of Jacob Earadai, and in consequence came to be 
called Jacobites*. In the West too there arose a long- 
enduring schism in consequence of the acceptance by the 
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Eoman pontiff of the decrees of Constantinople. The 
churches which acknowledged Aquileia as their metropolis 
renounced communion with the Roman Church, as did 
alao the western portion of Northern Italy under the au- 
thority of Milan. Never perhaps was tho dignity of the 
see of Rome in so great peril as in the days when the 
weakest of the popes was brought into collision with the 
strongest of the emperors. The papacy lost for the time 
the prestige of independence which was its proudest pre- 
rogative. The strong hand of Gregory the Great brought 
hack Milan and the greater part of Northern Italy to the 
Roman obedience, but it was at tho cost of ignoring the 
Fifth CEcumenical Council '. 

IV. The Origenistic Controversy. 

Origen was, as we have seen, in the thii'd century the 
great teacher of theology in the Christian Church. The 
time however came when they who had followed in his 
footsteps turned against their guide. Origen's teact' 
was that of a time of seeking and forming, and seemed to 
some of those who looked back to it from the stand-point 
of a more definite system to transgress the bounds of ortho- 
doxy. All the gi'eat party-leaders of the fourth century 
had appealed to him. The Arians claimed his support for 
their doctrine that the Lord was a created being and sub- 
ordinate to the Father ; their opponents found in his works 
the assertion that the Son was begotten of the Father 
from all eternity. He had, in fact, for several generations 
many distinguished adherents both in Antioch and in 
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Alexandria. These no doubt studied and understood him ; 
but many joined in the fray who did not, Men whose con- 
ceptions uf God and of the soul of man were — however little 
they were conacious of it — materialistic, naturally hated hia 
spiritual teaching, and regarded him as the most subtle 
and the most dangerous of heretics. Many of the monks 
were of this anthropomorphic school; yet it was among 
monks and hermits that Epiphanius detected what he 
thought a heresy derived from the teaching of Origen, and 
he felt himself bound, els the champion of orthodoxy, to 
try to close the source of error'. His first steps with this 
view were taken on a visit which he paid to Jerusalem. 
Here in the later years of the fourth century had been 
formed a group of men devoted equally to ascetic life and 
to the study of theology. The centre of this group was 
John, the Bishop of Jerusalem, himself an ardent admirer 
of Origen. Among its members were Rufinus. who during 
his stay in Egypt had been a pupil of the Origenist Didy- 
mus ; and Jerome, then an eager student of the works of 
Origen, whose fame, whether as a theologian or as an expo- 
sitor of Scripture, he desired to emulate. He had already 
begun to m^e his master known to the West by means 
of Latin translations, when murmurs against his orthodoxy 
reached his ears, and soon afterwards Epiphanius came 
into hia neighbourhood and preached against hia errors. 
Epiphanius was generally reverenced as a saint, and great 
regard was paid to hia opinions. Bishop John however, 
who seems to have regarded him as a narrow-minded 
fanatic, was not won over. Epiphanius thereupon broke off 
communion with him, and required Jerome and bis monks 
at Bethlehem to do the same. He himself, ignoring the 
episcopal rights of John, ordained Jerome's brother, PauU- 
nianus, tothe priesthood. Jerome now found many errors 
in the author whom he had lately admired, and so sevei 
himself from his old friend Rufinus, who could not 
readily leave his first love. 

By the intervention of Theophilus of Alexandria the 
strife in Palestine was for the time appeased '. But Rufi- 
nus after hia return to the West published a translation of 
Pamphilus's Defence of Origen, in the preface to which he 
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glanced at his detractors, but at the same time guarded 
Eimself against the suppositiun that he himself shared the 
opinions attributed to him on the Trinity and on the 
Resurrection. These opinions, he contended, were not 
Origen'a, but interpolated by heretics into his woika. 
Further, in the preface to hia translation of Origen De 
Frincipiis he attempted to defend his practice of toning 
down certain risky expressions of his author, alleging that 
Jerome in his Origenistic period had done the same. Je- 
rome, greatly provoked, replied', denying the truth of some 
of Rufinua's allegations, and trying by all means to clear 
himself of the charge of Origeuism. The principal false 
opinions which he attributed to the incrimmated teacher 
were these, Origen declares that as it ia improper to say 
that the Son can see the Father, so it is unbefitting to 
suppose that the Spirit can see the Son ; and that souls 
are in this body bound as in a prison-house, while before 
man was created, they were among the blessed beings in 
heavenly places. He asserts that the devil and the evil 
spirits will sometime repent and be numbered among the 
blessed ones. He interprets the " coats of skins " which 
were given to Adam and his wife after the Fall to mean 
human bodies. He denies the resurrection of the fleah. 
He allegorizes Paradise in such a way as to deprive it of 
all historical reality, making the trees angels and the rivers 
the heavenly virtues. The waters which were above the 
heavens he understands to be divine and supernal powers, 
the waters on and under the earth devilish and infernal 
powers. He asserts that man, after his expulsion from 
Paradise, lost the image and likeness of God in which he 
had been made. Thereupon arose a painful literaiy con- 
test between Jerome and Eufinus", exa.sperated probably 
by the former friendship of the combatants. The Roman 
bishop Anastasius, instigated by Marcella and other friends 
of Jerome, summoned Rufinua to appear and answer for 
himself before his tribunal. Eufinus however, though he 
sent a written defence, did not appear, and Anastafiiua 
proceeded to condemn Origen, of whose works he avowedly 
knew nothing, and to express strong disapproval of Rufinua . 

' EpUt. 41 [a]. 84]. Apologia ado. Riifmiim; in Hii 
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Theophilua himself had in 399 declared himself op- 
posed to the anthropomorphism which, in the strongest 
opposition to the views of Origen, attributed to God a 
human form; God, he contended, alone of all existing 
things, was to be conceived as purely immaterial. In con- 
Bei)uence of this declaration he was fiercely attacked by 
some of the fanatical monks of the Egyptian desert, and so 
cowed that he consented to condemn the works of Origen". 
On this change of views, he attacked the Nitrian monks, 
who were for the most part devoted to Origen, and with 
whom he had once been in entire sympathy. Against 
these men and all who held their views he proceeded with 
unrelenting harshiieSiS. At a sjTiod in Alexandria' about 
the year 400 a sentence of condemnation was piissed on all 
who taught the doctrines of Origen or even read his books. 
When the Origenistic monks refused to obey the decrees 
of the synod, Theophilus incited the anthropomorphiats 
among them, who were the majority, to drive out these 
Origeniat brethren. These, escaping with some difficulty, 
found no refuge even with their friend John of Jerusalem ; 
for Theophilus in an encyclical letter had stigmatized 
them as wild and dangerous fanatics. They at last re- 
solved to present themselves at the imperial court at Con- 
stantinople, where they hoped for the support of its bishop, 
John Chrysostom'. 

The bishop received them kindly and took measures 
for their maintenance. As they were for the present under 
anathema, he felt himself precluded from admitting them 
to communion, but ho wrote to Theophilus, begging him 
to absolve the refugees. These however had no mind to 
submit tamely to Theophilua's proceedings and desfred to 
bring a formal charge against him before the emperor. It 
was at the same time falsely reported to Theophilua that 
John had admitted the monks to communion. Chrysostom 
was anxious to keep clear of a violent controversy, hut the 
aggrieved monks gained the ear of the empress Eiidoxia, 
and brought it to pasa that the emperor summoned a 
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synod to Constantinople, over which the bishop of that 
city was to preside, to pass judgment on the proceedings 
of Theophilus, who was duly cited to appear. The effect 
of this citation waa that he conceived a violent hatred for 
Chrysostom, whom he determined to ruin. He worked 
upon EpiphaniuB, now a very old man, to take a fresh step 
in his opposition to the opinions of Origen. This bishop 
summoned a synod of his diocese, Cyprus, which anathe- 
matized the writings of Origen'. He then took a journey 
to Constantinople , where be requested Chrysostom to 
withdraw his protection from the monks and join in the 
condemnation which had just been pronounced in Cjrprus. 
Chrysostom, though by no means an undiscriminating ad- 
mirer of Origen, not unnaturally resisted this attempt at 
dictation, and Epiphanius, a man of honest and straight- 
forward character, finding that he had been misled as to 
the views of his opponents', probably began to suspect 
that he was being made the tool of an intriguer. He 
therefore left the capital and sailed for Cyprus, but died 
before he reached home. The further proceedings of 
Eudoxia and Theophilus against the good bishop of Con- 
stantinople do not belong to the Origenistic controversy *. 
His enemies were determined to accomplish his ruin, and 
the charges brought against him, without any regard to 
their truth, were such as gave the civil power a pretext 
for interfering, Theophilus, in spite of all he had said 
against him, continued to devote himself to the study of 
Origen, and for this and other reasons incurred the con- 
tempt of all right-minded men*. 

In spite of official condemnation the influence of Ori- 
gen's genius lived on. In the sixth century there were 
many Origenists among the monks of the great monasteries 
founded by St Sabaa in Palestine, and four of these wore 
expelled from the " New Laura ' " by their abbat Agapetua 
on account of their opinions. His successor Mamas rein- 
stated them, but in the year 530 Sabas himself visited 
Constantinople and begged the emperor Justinian to expel 

• Soorntes vi. 17. 
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the Origenists. Before however any Bteps could be taken 
to effect this, Sabas died, and Origeniam continued to 
spread in Palestine, especially through the influence of a 
monk named Domitiao, and of Theodorua Ascidas', who 
was prominent in the Moncphysite controversy. Both 
these men had influence at court, and under their protec- 
tion the Origenists gaiued the upper hand in the Lauras, 
and espelled their opponents. The latter were however 
favoured by Ephraim, patriarch of Antioch ', and the em- 
peror Juatinian, when tne dispute was brought before him, 
was induced by the Roman legate Pelagiua (afterwards 
pope), t-o put forth a theological treatise against Origen, 
ending with a list of opinions which he held to deserve 
anathema'. This was subscribed by Mennas the patriarch, 
and by "those bishops who were in Constantinople at the 
time*;" that is, by those who constituted the Home 
Synod' of that city. The same synod appears to have 
anathematized fifteen propositions found, or said to be 
found, in the works of Origen'. As however Cyril of 
Scythopolis and Evagrius agree in stating that the Fifth 
(Ecumenical Council, held at Constantinople, condemned 
Origen, these anathemas have been attributed to that 
council, even by authorities as early as the latter part of 
the eighth century. But as three popes of the sixth century 
attribute to the Fifth Council only the decision on the 
" Three Chapters ' " and say nothing of any canon aflfecting 
Origen, while the Acts of the council contain no mention 
of any discussion of Origen'a opinions, we may fairly pre- 
sume that the anathemas have the sanction only of the 
Home Synod of Constantinople, which was simply the echo 
of Justinian. Origen appears indeed to be condemned in 
the eleventh canon of the Fifth Council, but the name ia 
probably interpolated'. Theodorus Ascidas seems in fact 
to have diverted the emperor's attention from the Origen- 
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iets, whom he favoured though he had subscribed the 
emperor's edict against them, and under his protection 
they became dominant in Palestine. They were soon how- 
ever divided against themselves. One party, conBideriug 
the soul of Christ to have existed before the Incarnation 
and to be itself divine, received from their friends the name 
of Protoktistffi, but from their enemies that of TetraditjB, 
as making four persons in the divine essence. Another 
was that of the Isochristi, who taught that in the end all 
souls would become like that of Christ. A representative 
of the latter, Macariua, the second of that name, was even 
elected to the patriarchal throne of Jerusalem. The Pro- 
toktiatai now, seeing the danger of being crushed, gave 
up their theory of preexistence and rejoined the orthodox 
Church. Macarius was driven from his see by Justinian, 
who caused the Catholic Eustochius to be appointed in his 
stead. The Lauras of Palestine were purged of OrigeuisUi. 
From this time the Origenists as a party vanish frum 
history, but there have never been wanting distinguished 
men who have honoured Origen as one of the leaders of 
Christian thought. 

v. Priscilliamsm. 
A Western echo of Eastern error is probLibly to be 
found in the Spanish sect of Prisciliianiats. This derived 
its origin and its name from Priscillian ', a man of wealth, 
family and education ', aud evidently of an enthusiastically 
religious temperament. In his works Priscillian shews 
himself an earnest believer in Christ the only God ; in foct. 
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zes the Godhead of Christ and the unity of 
God aa to suggest that he regarded the Holy Trinity some- 
what as Swedenborg in later days regarded it' ; and he 
seems to have taken a view of the Incarnation which did 
not much dift'er from that of ApoUiuai-ia He insisted 
with great earnestness on the wide distribution of the gift 
of prophecy in the Church of Christ ; it was, he taught, by 
no means limited to the prophets of the Canonical Scrip- 
tures ' ; everywhere and at all times might God raise up 
witnesses for Himself. Doubtless he regarded himself as 
Buch a witness. From bis exposition of the Greed it may 
probably be inferr.ed that he believed in the immortality 
of the soul, hardly in the resurrection of the flesh'. What- 
ever dogmas he may have held, it is clear that He was 
possessed by a strongly ascetic spirit. He felt keenly the 
contrast between the Church and the world; that the 
friendship of the world is enmity with God was a living 
principle with him*. He seems to have been influenced 
by Origen, perhaps also by the Luciferians, the disciples of 
Lucifer of Cagliari", who were numerous in Spain, What- 
ever may have been the errors of Priacillian, we can hardly 
fail to recognize in him one of those eager spirits which 
can draw to them sympathetic souls. 

Not finding the Church of his own day suSiciently 
pure from the world, he established meetings of his dis- 
ciples, not viith a view, it would appear, of separating 
them from the Catholic Church ', but of raising them to 
a higher level of Christian life. These conventicles had 
however probably the elfect of making the Priacilliaiusts 
less regular attendants at the public worship of the Church ; 
at all events, they gave offence to those in authority. The 
bishop of Cordova, Hyginus, informed the metropolitan, 
Idacius of Merida, of the spread of this irregular worship, 
and a council, at which twelve bishops attended, was held 
at Saragossa' toconsider the matter. It passed eight canons 
intended principally to check the irregular meetings. They 
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forbade women to be present at conventiclea where mei 
exhorted, or themselves to meet for mutual instruction. 
They forbade all persons to go into seclusion during Lent 
during the three weeks preceding the Epiphany, and 
strictly enjoined them to attend the services in their 
churches regularly during those periods. They forbade 
such ascetic practices as fasting on Sunday or walking 
barefoot. They forbade any man to assume the title of 
teacher (doctor) without authority. That these canona 
were directed against the Priscillianists there is no doubt, 
though they are nowhere named in them*. They do not 
impute false doctrine to those whom they have in view, 
but censure irregularities and excessive asceticism ; an 
asceticism which probably disinclined those who practised 
itj as it did the English Puritans in later days, to take 
part in the festivities of Christmastide. The Priscitlian- 
ists were not present at the council, having apparently not 
been summoned*, but in their absence two bishops, In- 
stantius and Salvianus, who had been won over to the 
side of the ascetics, with Elpidius and Priscillian himself, 
who were laymen, were condemned and excommunicated*. 
Ithaciua, bishop of Sossuba — who was probably the more 
ready to proceed vigorously against ascetics, as he was 
himself a man much given to self-indulgence ' — was com- 
missioned to bring this decree to the knowledge of all 
bishops, and especially of Hyginus", who had received the 
heretics to communion. Idacius, after his return to Merida, 
was accused of some unnamed transgression, upon which 
many of hia clergy withdrew from communion with him'. 
Priscillian, now bishop of Avila, coming to Merida with a 
view to make peace, was beaten by some of Idacius's 
partizans, but seems nevertheless to have found some fa- 
vour with the laity of the place'. 

There was now serious division and heated controvei^y 
in several cities of Spain, and, as is usual in such cases, 
charges and counter-charges flew thickly about. It was 
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discovered that the PriacillianistB were Gnostics or Mani- 
cbEeans, and given to magical arte — a charge to which 
some plausibility waa given by their seclusion and asceti- 
cism. Friscillian himself repudiated and condemned Maneu 
in the most emphatic manner ', as he did also the Arians, 
the Fatripafisians and many other heretics; hut it is nut 
improbable that, consciously or unconsciously, he agrceit 
with some of the Gnostics in regarding the soul as having 
left the realms of light and purity and become entangled 
in the chains of evu matter'. He not only adopted the 
curious fancy, which appears in almanacs even to our own 
time, that the several signs of the Zodiiic influenced each 
flome particular part of the human body, as Aries the head. 
Taurus the neck, Gemini Jhe anus. Cancer the breast, an<l 
BO forth; but be recognized a similar correspondence ui 
the twelve Patriarchs to the parts of the soul, as Reuben 
to the bead, Judab to the breast, Levi to the heart, and 
the rest'. As he was followed by certain ladies who were 
devoted to him, it is not wonderful that charges of immo- 
raliW were made against him. 

Whatever was his guilt, his enemies were powerful, and 
procured from the weak emperor Gratiau a rescript banish- 
ing the Priscillianists from the empire', Priscillian then, 
with the bishops of his party, betook himself to Italy*, 
hoping to convince Damasus of Rome and the great Am- 
brose, one of the chief advisers of the young emperor, of 
his innocence. In this he failed, but he succeeded — it was 
said by bribery — in procuring a rescript, repealing that 
which had been issued against him and his followers, and 
ordering the restitution of their churches, to which they 
accordingly returned'. Ithacius now became an exile. 
Just at this crisis Maximus, a Spaniard, put Gratian to 
flight and seized the imperial power. To bim Ithacius 
tmiied, and induced him to order Instantius and Priscillian 
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to be brought before a syntxl at Bordeaux. Instantius was 
poaed from his bishopric, while Priscillian, refusing to 
mit the authority of the council, appealed to the usurp- 
ing emperor'. He deputed Evodiua, a man of harsh and 
stern character, to hold the trial, at which Ithacius, who 
had 80 keen a scent for heresy that he discovered it even 
in the saintly Martin of Tours, appeared as his accuser. 
Evodiua found the accused guilty of sorcery*, and the 
emperor sentenced him to death, together with some of 
his followers, Instantius was banished to the Scilly 
The remains of those who were put to death 
were carried to Spain, where the devotees who had before 
honoured FnsciUian as a saint now reverenced him aa a 
martyr '. 

The charge on which Priscillian was condemned was 
fairly within the cognizance of an imperial tribunal, but as 
everyone knew that he had in fact suffered as a heretic, 
many of the best men of the time were offended that 
spiritual error should have been punished by a civil court, 
and that even to the shedding of blood. Martin of Tours 
remonstrated in the most energetic manner both with 

laximus and with Ithacius', and public feeling was 
strong against the Litter that he was deposed from his s 
Idacius quitted his by voluntary resignation. The whole 

groeeoding had in the opinion of acontemporary,SulpiciuB 
everus', a very unfortunate effect upon the Church. Pris- 
cillian and his companions head the lonj; and dreary list of 
those who have suffered for their opinions at the hands of 
Christians the same pains and penalties which Christiajia 
had once endured at the hands of pagans. 

VI. Pelagianism^. 

The relation of man's will to God's will is a mystery 
which has exercised the wit of mau in almost all ages, 
though it did not become the occasion of discussion and 
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division in the Church until the bogiiuiing of the fifth 
century. Up to that time theologians aud Himple Chris- 
tians had alike been contented to believe that both 
human effort and divine grace wore necessary for the work 
of salvation, without attempting to allot to each its exact 
influence. This acquiescence was brought to an end by 
St Augiistin. He, a man of warm feeling and vivid 
imagination, supremely conwiious of the divine mercy by 
which he had been brought from darkness to light, 
eminently capable of giving an intellectual form to his 
convictions and of stating a belief in a definite proposition, 
gave in hia teaching so much weight to the grace of God 
in leading us to good, that he leit, or seemed to leave, 
nothing to the will of man. The great problem of grace 
and f'rce-wiil had not indeed presented itself to him in the 
early days after hia conversion with the force with which 
it came upon him in later life; but before he wrote his 
Confessions he had reached — perhaps through his Neo- 
Platonic studies— the conclusion that as all good comes 
from God, from Him comes even the gift of faith, the 
beginning of good in man'. His opinions were developed 
and defined in the course of controversy, but they did not 
originate in it. 

It was probably about the year 405 that Pelagius, a 
British monk of aicetic life, began at Rome to exhort men 
to leave the worldly and frivolous life which too many of 
them led. Often he received the reply, " it is too hard for 
us ; we cannot do it ; we are but men ; sinful flesh doth 
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grossly close U8 in'." He heard too Augustin's famous 
words repeated^" Grant what Thou commandeat, and cora- 
tnand what Thou wilt'" — and was offended thereat'. This 
view seemed to him to leave nothing for man to do; 
obedience became almost mechanical. Here two great 
principles are found opposed. Bt Augustin's was, in the 
main, that of St Paul, that not he himself lived, but 
Christ lived in him; but his early Manichiean training 
had given his mind a bias which led him to regard man 
too much as the sport of hostile forces, a good and an evil 
Pelagius's view of life tended to approximate to that of 
the old pagan philosophers, especially to that of the Stoics. 
In ancient philosophic systems man is always regarded as 
the master of hia own destiny; it is always presumed that if 
he sees the right he will pursue it ; no account is taken of 
the weakness which arises from the defects of human 
nature. And this contrast of principles was no doubt 
heightened by the character of those who were the most 
prominent disputants. St Augustin was eager -and 
earnest, sympathizing keenly with the weakness and the 
struggles of the multitude who sought his counaeh Pela- 
gius was a monk. So far as we can gather from our 
imperfect sources, he was a man of calm temperament to 
whom the great struggle of the spirit against the flesh 
was comparatively unknown. He was anxious to promote 
virtuous living, to rouse an enervated generation to the 
need of strenuous effort and self-denial, to forward the 
half-Stoical teaching which had uncousciously influenced 
80 many educated Christians. He had studied Greek 
theology to an extent very unusual in the West, and ia 
thought to have derived some of his opinions from Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia. Ctelestiua, whom we constantly find 
by the side of Pelagius, and who probably exaggerated 
his opinions, had been an advocate in Rome until he waa 
converted by Pelagius. Both Pelagius and Csetestius were 
laymen when they first become known to us. 

When Pelagius controverted St Augustin's opinions, hia 
opposition does not seem to have occasioned any excite- 
ment at Bome. He appears to have been cautious and 
circumspect ; but his pupil C^elestiua was younger, bolder, 
^ Di Dono Pentv. S3. 
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full of the zeal of a new convert, and not afraid of the 
logical consequences of his principles. In him appears a 
new feature of the great controversy. He was understood 
to deny the transmissioD of Adiun's sin to his descendants. 
and from this to draw the inference that in the baptism of 
infants there is no remission of sins'. Ahout the year 411 
we find both Pelagiua and Cfelestius in Africa, Pelagius, 
who was no lover of strife, seems to have left that pro- 
vince when he found that his presence there occasioned 
dissension, but Ca-lestius sought to he appointed a pres- 
byter in Carthage. There in the year 412 Paulinus, a. 
deacon of Milau, before a synod over which the bishop of 
Carthage presided, charged him vfith holding the following 
erroneous opinions'. That Adam was created mortal, and 
would have died even if he had not siuned ; that the sin 
of Adam injured himself alone, and not mankind; that 
new-bom children are in the same state of innocency in 
which Adam was before his fall; that all do not die 
throTigh the death or fall of Adam, nor through the Resur- 
rection of Christ shall all rise; that the Kingdom of 
Heaven may be attained through the Law as well as 
through the Gospel ; that even before the coming of the 
Lord a man miyht live without sin, if he would. Cieles- 
tius, admitted to plead his own cause, declared that he 
held that infante ought to be baptized. The transmission 
of Adam's sin he considered an open question, since be 
had heard Catholics both affirm and deny it. In the end 
he was excommunicated by the council, and passed over 
to Epliesus, whence, after becoming a presbyter, he betook 
himself to Constantinople. 

Pelagiua meantime had gone into Palestine, whence he 
wrote a conciliatory letter to Augiistin, who replied, if 
with considerable reserve, at any rate amicably'. He also 
attempted to become friendly with Jerome; but as he had 
already been admitted to the friendship of John of Jeru- 
salem, with whom Jerome had a quarrel, he found there 
no favour, Jerome wrote fiercely against him', connecting 
him — probably not unjustly — with the already suspected 
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Origen. A statement of his own opinions, which Cielestiug 
had circulated, and which became widely known, also tended 
to bring the more cautious Polagiua into ill repute. 
Orosiiis, the well-known pupil and iViend of Augiiatin, at 
last brought it to pass that John cited Pelagius to answer 
for himself before a meeting of the presbytery of Jeru- 
salem. Before this assembly Pelagius declared that h« 
believed a sinless life to be impossible without the grace 
of God, and was thereupon acquitted'. Orosius had to 
speak through an interpreter, and probably failed to make 
his audience understand the ijnportance of a speculation 
altogether unfamiliar to them. But the opponents of 
Pelagiiia did not rest. In December of the same year 
they brought his doctrines before a Palestinian synod at 
Diospolis^ the ancient Lydda. He did not deny that h» 
held the opinions attributed to him, but was able so to 
explain them that the assembled prelates, fourteen in 
number, declared his orthodoxy unimpeachable. The pro- 
positions of Cffilestius which had been condemned at Car- 
thage were then produced, and Pelagius was asked whether 
he assented to them. Some of them he expressly re- 
jected; as to others, he held that he ought not to be 
questioned, since the sayings were none of his ; but he 
nevertheless anathematized those who held them. The 
synod thereupon decided that he waa a true Catholic, and 
worthy of admission to communion'. His mode of thought 
was in fact much more consonant than St Augustin'a with 
that prevailing in the Eiast. 

But in Africa the decisions of Diospolis were very far 
from satisfactory. In the year 416 synods assembled a6 
Carthage and at Milevis; at Milevis Augustin waa present. 
Both these assemblies condemned Pelagius, and appealed' 
for support to Innocent, bishop of Rome'. He received 
the appeal with delight, regaitling it as an acknowledge- 
ment that nothing could be finally concluded by a pro- 
vincial synod without the assent of the see of Rome, and 
at once decided that Pelagius and Ctelestius should be 
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"excommunicated until they had extricated themselves from 
the snare of the devil'. 

Upon this Pelagius sent to Rome his ably drawn 
Confosaion of Faith , with a treatise in defence of it'. 
Some of the things laid to his charge he declared to be 
inventions of the enemy, othi'i'S he explained away ; but 
be adhered to his mam pt'oposition, that all men had 
received from God such a power of will as to enable them 
to perform good works, while Christians had special means 
of grace. This document never came into the hands of 
Innocent; he was dead before it reached Rome. It was 
received by his successor Zoaiinus. At the same time 
Cffilestius softened siime of his more offensive propositions, 
especially with regard to infant baptism*, and the result 
was that Zuslmus at a Roman synod restored both him 
and Pelagiua to communion, and blamed the Africans for 
their too hasty zeal'. In Carthage there was great indig- 
nation, and a synod convened to consider the matter 
refused to repeal the former decision'. This energetic 
resistance daunted the pope, who now wrote that the 
Africans had misunderstood him, if they supposed that 
he had come to a final decision in the matter of CsiJestius; 
the case was still undecided'. Immediately on the receipt 
of this epistle a council was held, attended by more than 
two hundred bishops from all the provinces of Africa, at 
which not only was Pelagianism condemned in the most 
direct and unambiguous terms, but appeals to Rome were 
forbidden on pain of excommunication'. A fresh person 
now appeared on the scene; the emperor put forth a 
rescript condemning the new heretics'. ZosimuB thi 
upon faced about. He joined in the excommunication 
of Pelagius and Cielestius, having discovered that such 
matters as grace, free-will, and original sin were of the 
essence of the Faith, and required all bishops to subscribe 
his circular letter'" of condemnation. Eighteen refused, 
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among them a very notable person, Julian of Eclanum. 
He was more vigorous and downright than the cautious 
Pelagitia and more wary than the fiery Cffilestius', He 
had considerable dialectic power, and was never weary of 
discussing and defining. This prelate wrote in the name 
of the eighteen diasenting bishops two very frank letters 
to the pope, not however maintaining all the propositiona 
of Cffilestius, From this time Julianbecomes a prominent 
figure. St Augustin, who was a friend of Julian's fe.mi!y, 
replied to his letters with gentleness and moderation. 
But Julian — a rash youth, as St Augustin calls him— 
had no reverence for the greatest man in Christendom _ 
he drew remorselessly all the logical consequences of his 
doctrines, and pointed out the Manicha^n mode of thought 
which was latent in them. Augustin protested that he 
had no conscious leaning to Manichteism, but it was not 
easy to shew that no relics of his Manichiean training 
lingered in his mind. From this arose a controversy 
which lasted as long as Augustin Kved, and in the stress 
of which he developed the decidedly predestinarian views 
which are found in his later ti-catises". 

The end of Pelagius is obscure; he simply vanishes 
from history. The unwearied CEelestius, though banished 
from Italy, was able to induce pope Ctelestinus to investi- 
gate the matter afresh. By this however he ^ined 
nothing, and departed to Constantinople, which, as Julian 
and other friends also settled there, became the head- 
quarters of the Pelagian camp. The friendship which 
the patriarch Nestorius shewed them had important con- 
aequencea; on the one hand it drew on Nestorius the 
displeasure of the pope, on the other it brought upun 
the Pelagians the suspicion of Nestorianiam. It was 
perhaps in consequence of this supposed connexion that 
the followers of Nestorius and of Cjeiestius were con- 
demned together at the Council of Ephesus' in 431. In 
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i spite however of this mention in an CEcumenical Couucil, 
there were probably few theologians in the East who had 
studied Pelagiftnism, and atill fewer who sided with 
Augustin. 

The positions of the Pelagians which were condemned 
were, in brief, (1) that the Grace of God is not absolntely 

■ necessaiy for every man, whether before or after baptism, 
in order to his eternal salvation ; and (2) that there is no 
hereditary tranamisaion of the sin of Adam, and therefore 
that in the baptism of infants there is not, strictly, any 
remission of sins. On the other hand, the doctrine of 
St Augustin was, that mankind has become through the 
fall of Adam a mass of sin, so that a man cannot turn 
and prepare himself, by his own natural strength, to faith 
and calling upon God ; and that we have no power to do 
good works pleasant and acceptable to God without the 
grace of God through Christ preventing us that we may 
nave a good will, and working with us when we have that 
good will. We need for our salvation, to use the common 
terms, grace prevenient and grace cooperant. This grace 
is freely given, not for any merit in them, to a certain 
fixed number of persons who are called, chosen, justified, 
sanctified, and brought to everlasting life, in accordance 
with God's eternal decree. In baptism, the " laver of 
regeneration," the taint of original sin is washed away, 
hut the capacity for actual sin remains. Reuuwai is still 
needed. 

Pelagianism was condemned, but Augustinism was not 
received as the doctrine of the Catholic Church. The 
doctrine of predestination, of irresistible gi'ace given to a 
limited number, seemed to many something new and 
startling. Even in the lifetime of Augustin, the oppo- 
sition to his innovation, as many thought it, made itself 
felt. Was then the human will, it was asked, altogether 
inoperative in the work of salvation ? Were good works 
altogether superfluous ? Was it possible for men to sit 
with their hands in their laps, making no effort to obey 
their Lord's commands, and yet be saved ? The monks of 
Hadrametum in North Africa, in particular, seem to have 
held that such was St Augustin's teaching, and to have 
drawn the inference that it was useless to attempt the 
. of a sinner, except by intercesaorj ^TWiist.. 
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Augustin, hearing of their perversion, as he deemed it, of 
his words, wrote to them' explaining that he was by no 
means indifferent as to the life of believers ; that a child 
of God must feel himself impelled by the Holy Spirit to 
do right; that men who have not such grace ought to 
pray that they may receive it; but he stiil maintained 
that the bestowal of such grace depends wholly upon 
God's eternal decree. 

Soon afterwards, Prosper and other friends" informed 
Iiim that in Marseilles, and elsewhere in Southern Qaul, 
the doctrine of irresistible grace 
it seemed to leave no room for exhortations to Christian 

life. Augiiatin replied' in such a way as to etrcngthi 

the hands of his friends, while he gave fresh offence to 
his opponents. Soon afterwards he died, leaving disciples 
to carry on the war who resembled their master rather in 
zeal than in ability. The monks of Southern Gaul now 
broke out into more open opposition ; it is easy to under- 
stand how St Augus tin's doctrine presented itself to 
ascetics trained mainly under Greek, influence. Among 
these the two most distinguished were John Cassian, the 
father of South- Galilean monasticism, and Vincentius of 
Lerins, a monastery on an island not far from Antibea. 
The former had already stated his views on absolute pre- 
destination and the doctrines which follow from it. He 
was offended at unconditional predestination, limited 
grace, and the bondage of the human will. The grace of 
God is, he said, indispensably necessary to our salvation. 
Still, the good will, good thoughts, right belief which 
prepare for the reception of the grace of God are attainable 
by man. Grace is necessary for the perfecting, but not 
for the beginning of our faith. It is only those who strive 
to enter in who are helped by grace". It works with 
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mau's will. It is only exceptionally that God's grace goes 
before, occasioning the first exertion of man's will, and 
even then it is not irresistiblo. It is a fundamental truth 
that God wills the salvation of all men, and not of a 
certain limited number only. As to the Fall, he taught 
that the sin of Adam and Eve has corrupted the whole 
race and occasioned an irresistible propensity to sin. 
Still, man's nature is not so wholly corrupt that it retains 
DO capacity for good'. In short, Cassian was more alive 
than most of hia contemporaries to the truth that God's 
judgments are far above out of our sight, and that the 
mystery of the coexistence of man's free-will and God's 
omnipotence cannot be explained by a sharply defined 
theory. Perhaps in his anxiety to avoid fatalism he 
somewhat tended towards justification by our own works. 
Vincentius, in a treatise which is now probably the 
best known of all the writings of that age, discussed the 
whole question of the test of heresy, Hia general teach- 
ing may be summed up in the words — innovation is 
heresy. Innovators may quote Scripture to their pur- 
pose, but if their opinions differ from those of the Fatners 
who have lived holily, wisely, and consietentiy in the faith 
and communion of the Catholic Church, they are heretics. 
Against such a consent no holy and learned man, bishop, 
confessor, or martyr though he be, is to be listened to 
for an instant. And he condemns under his canon those 
who declare that in their society there ia so great, so 
special, so personal an influx of the grace of God, that 
without toil, without zeal, without earnestness, though 
they neither ask nor seek nor knock, their votaries are 
held up by angels so that they dash not their foot against 
a stone. The reference to some who held a perversion 
of Augustinian theology is manifest, but it is also tolerably 
clear that Vincentius refers to a sect', and not to those 
doctors within the Church who defended the views of 
Augustin. 
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After the death of Augustin hia friend Prosper of 
Aquitaine became the principal champion of Augustin- 
ism'. He admitted that his master had spoken some- 
what harahly' when he said that God did aot will the 
salvation of all men ; and he represented that predestina- 
tion was to life and not to death, that God's choice was 
not capricious, but just and righteous. He failed to con- 
vince the monks, but he succeeded in obtaining a letter 
from pope Caslestinus ', in which the opponents of Augua- 
tinism were blamed, while little was said as to the main 
points in dispute. After this Prosper again replied to 
Cassian, maintaining with considerable ability his Au- 
gustinian views, and then retii'ed from the conflict. The 
unknown writer of the treatise on the Calling of the 
Gentiles* sought to reconcile the proposition, that God 
wills that all men should be saved, with the fact that 
alt men are not saved. The book shews at any rate that 
some of the Augustioiaus were conscious of the difficulty 
of their position, and it was no doubt written in the in- 
terests of peace. On the other hand, there appeared, 
probably about the year 44-5, a book called 'Praedesti- 
natus'', in which a forged Augustiuian treatise, setting 
forth fatalist doctrine in a form which no genuine Augus- 
tiniaa would recognise, was criticised from a Pelagian 
point of view. What was the effect of this unprincipled 
work we have no means of knowing ; but we Know that 
the monks of Southern Gaul held their ground, and pro- 
duced in Faustua bishop of Riez their ablest champion. 
This able and excellent prelate, who took part in all the 
controversies of his time, had been abbot of Lerins, and 
in his see never forgot his love for the monastic life. 
He opposed both the teaching of the Pelagians, and the 
immoral doctrine (as be held it to bo) of absolute pre- 
destination and the utter annihilation of the human wilL 
It was no doubt under his influence that a synod at 
Aries', about the year 475, and another at Lyons, con- 
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deinned the predeatinarian error; and it was to defend 
their decision that he wrote his treatise on Grace and 
Freewill'. His contention is that, granting that man 
sioce the Fall is uoahle to attain salvation by his own 
power, he ia still capable of resisting or yielding to the 
Grace of God. Though it be true that without grace 
man cannot turn to God, still grace will be given through 
means, such as preaching and the threatening of the law. 
To those who, hke the monks, prided themselves on their 
works, he says, what have we that we have not re- 
ceived ? 

While in Gaul the middle-party, with the powerfiil 
aid of Faustus, held its own, in Africa the tradition of 
Augustin was still lively, and in Rome his name at least 
carried weight. In the early years of the fifth century 
certain Scythian monks, who had already fomented dis- 
sension in Constantinople, mingled in the fray in the 
West, Their leader was Maxentius. These monks 
handed to the legate of pope Hormisdas in Constanti- 
nople a statement of their belief, in which they emphati- 
cally rejected the views of those — Faustus of Riez ia 
specially censured— who denied the absolute necessity of 
divine grace to begin the work of salvation, and said that 
it is fur'man to will, for God to finish the work. Four 
of their number journeyed to Rome, where they found 
no favour. Their statement however found much accept- 
ance among the African bishops who, under pressure of 
the Vandal invasion of Africa, had found refuge in Sar- 
dinia, especially with Fulgentius of Ruspe, their champion, 
a man of considerable intellectual power. He wrote not 
only against Pelagius but against Faustus, whom, without 
naming, he accused of depreciating God's grace in com- 
parison with man's powers. When Possessor, an African 
bishop, wrote to Hormisdas, asking his judgment on the 
matters stirred by the Scythian monks, the pope replied 
with very great caution, referring to Augustin as an 
exponent of the belief of the Roman Church in regard 
to grace and freewill ". His caution brought out a reply 
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from Maxentius' which was at any rate sufficiently out- 
spoken ; if, he said, the writings of Auguatin were to be 
taken as a standard, Fauatus was beyond all doubt a 
heretic. Fulgcntiua continued the controversy against 
the middle- party, iu certain treatises in which, while 
strongly maintaining Augustinian predestination, he at- 
tempted to shew that it did not involve predestination 
to sin. The African bishops also from their Sardinian 
exile sent a declaration' to Constantinople, in which they 
directed attention to Hormisdaa's acceptance of Augustin 
as a standard, and drew the inference that Faustus, so 
far as he differed from him, must be a heretic. Gradually 
even in Gaul itself, the very focus of the opposition, 
there arose a reaction in favour of Augustiniam, the 
leaders of which were Avitus of Vienne and Cfesariua 
of Aries, the latter of whom was favoured by pope 
Felix IV. In the year 529, on the occasion of the con- 
secration of a church, a council was held at Orange ' in 
the province of Aries, over which CEBsarius presided as 
metropolitan. The conclusions were subscribed by four- 
teen bishops and eight men of illustrious • rank, including 
LiberiuB, the prefect of the Gauls and founder of the 
church. These canons, which follow the general lines 
of a document sent down from Rome, contain an un- 
ambiguous acceptance of the Augustinian doctrine of 
original sin and of the impotence of man's will to turn 
to good, so that faith itaeif is a gift of grace ; hut they 
do not admit a predestination to evil ; those who do evil 
do it of their own free will". And they lay down that 
all baptized persons receive through Christ such a gift 
of grace that they may, if they will, fulfil all the con- 
ditions necessary for salvation *. These conclusions were 
confirmed by the Roman bishop, Boniface II, A council 
at Valence ', which took place about the same time, and 
was attended not only by the bishops of the province 
of Vienne, but by representatives of the province of Aries, 
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made decrees in a similar sense. Pelagianism was thought 
to be at an end. 

The Pelagian controversy constitutes an epoch in the 
history of dogma. Hitherto dogmatic contests had been 
almost wholly about the object of Christian faith, the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The opinions of Pelagius 
were in fact not recognised at first as dogmatic, either by 
himself or by others'; they belonged (it was thought) to 
that region of theological opinion within which men may 
lawfully differ. And the language used on both sides was 
full of unobserved ambiguities. "Liberty " was sometimes 
taken to mean the power of willing freely, sometimes to 
mean the power of acting as one wills. It is commonly 
used to designate freedom from external coercion, but 
St AugiiBtin uses it to designate freedom from the power 
of sin. The time had not yet come for men to recognise 
an " antinomy of reason " ; to admit that the laws of the 
human mind may force us to acknowledge truths which 
are to our limited faculties incompatible. Since the ex- 
istence of antinomies has been admitted, it has come to 
be felt by the thoughtful everywhere, that they who 
discuss "fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute," 
will find "no end, in wandering mazes lost'." The ex- 
treme predestinarian views have consequently come to be 
merely opinions of sects and parties. 

Even the immense authority of St Augustin could 
not induce men to accept frankly all the consequences 
which were drawn from his theory of man's lost and 
ruined condition. His views in their origin did not 
satisfy the rule ef Vincentius ; they had not been ac- 
cepted at all times by all men in all places ; and in fact 
they never became Catholic. We see plainly enough 
in the works of Gregory the Great that he labours in 
vain to adopt Augustia's views in their integrity ; almost 
in spite of himself, he addresses men as if they were 
free to receive and obey his exhortations, and so to attain 
salvation °. 

1 Sea the Cteed of GfeleBtina, in 
Hahn'flBi6Zfo(Af*,|134; Hamack, 
DogmengetthiehU, m. 163, 161. 
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CHAPTER Xir. 



DISCIPLINE AND LIFE OF THE CHURCH. 

1. It has already been observed' that the precepts of 
Christian morality tended to become a code of positive 
law*, having its own interpreters in the mlera of the 
Church. This tendency becomes more prominent in the 
fourth and following centuries. Men came to look more 
and more to the authority of the Church to determine 
both the special acta and the general conduct which were 
to be required of Christians. Hence there arose a more 
systematic treatment of moral questions and a more regu- 
lar method of dealing with sin and disorder. 

In the early part of the period of which wo are treat- 
ing each province had its own code and customs, but 
local peculiarities were gradually eliminated, and the 
whole Church within the empire came to have one law. 
A kind of public opinion was formed on the matter before 
any actual codification took plaae. It was generally 
agreed that the canons of oscumenical synods and certain 
imperial decrees accepted by the Church were of universal 
obligation ; but there were some synods, of too much im- 
portance to be regarded as simply provincial and yet 
scarcely universal, about the canons of which there was 
doubt. Several of these in course of time came to be 

■ P. 147. Uaaaaen Qeichichte der Qitellen... 

° See p. IIB, note S; and add d/n Canon. Meehu in Abendlandei 

Q. et H. Jaatelli Bibliothtea Juris F. Walter Lehrbueh det Kirehen- 

Carton. Vet.; J, Fitra Jtirii Eccl. r^cACi, Book U. 



recognised aa everywhere valid. The codes of Theodosius 
and of Juatioian contained many provisions relating to 
matters ecclesiastical, and it was perhaps the example 
of the imperial codification which induced Joannes Scho- 
lasticus, originally a lawyer, afterwards patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, about the year 570 to arrange systematically 
the whole ecclesiastical law of the Eastern Church'. This 
became the standard book of reference and manual of 
instruction for Oriental students. He also added to his 
collection of canons the imperial laws relating to the 
several matters treated of in the canons. This work, 
called the Nomocanon, was composed apparently within 
the year after Justinian's death*. A later hand added 
fonr laws of Heracliua relating to matters ecclfsiastical. 

The Romau Chui-eh at the beginning of the fifth 
century recognized only the canons of Nicjea, under which 
name however those of Sardica were included, aa of uni- 
versal ohligiition'. Others, said Innocent I„ the Church 
does not accept. But in the latter half of the same 
century we find extant a Latin translation of a Greek 
collection of canons*. ITie imperfection and obscurity of 
this translation however induced Dionysius Exiguus, a 
Scythian monk who understood both Greek and Latin, to 
undertake a new edition, which probably appeared in the 
time of pope Synamachua. between the years 498 and 
614°. The first part of this collection contains a careful 
translation of those canons which were generally acknow- 
ledged by the Greeks, together with the Latin canons of 
Sardica, and the code which was sanctioned by a council 
at Carthage in the year 419 for the use of the African 
I Church, The second part contains the decretals of the 
I popes, so liir as they could then be discovered in Rome, 
I from Siricius, who became pope in 385, to Ana'^tasius, 
who died in 497. These decretals are for the most part 
' letters giving opinions on eases submitted by distant 

hu, I. 803 a. 

* JoHtelli Bihliolheca t. 276 S.; 
also in Leania U. Opera, ed. Bal- 
leiini, m. 473 S., and Mausi Cone. 
VI. 1005 n. 
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authorities. This Code of Uionysiua came to be received 
in Rome and in the West generally as having the autho- 
rity of law, and was completed by the addition from time 
to time of later documents. A collection of canons for 
the use of the Spanish Church ivas made probably in the 
first half of the seventh century by Isidore of Seville'. 
This contains in its first division, together with the greater 
part of the current Greek Church-law, certain canons of 
Spanish and of Uallican councils ; in the second division 
the decretals of the Dionysian Code, with the addition of 
certain letters of the popes relating to Spanish and GalU- 
can affairs. The "Breviarium" drawn up by Fulgentiua 
Ferrandus', a deacon of Carthage, about the year 547, 
independently of the Dionysian Code, seems to have at- 
tained less vogue. 

Another source of Church-law was the penitential 
system, the beginnings of which we have already seen'. 
They who sinned against the law of God weivj at once 
punished and purified by passing through a course of 
humiliation and mortification before they could be re- 
admitted to the full privileges of the faithful This course 
was called by the general name'of penitence or penance, 
and those who were undergoing it were penitents. This 
system brought with it the necessity of instruction in the 
application of appropriate remedies; for penalties might 
vary from a short period of fasting or abstinence to a 
sentence which hardly permitted the offender to receive 
the sacrament on his death-bed. Many directions on these 
matters are given in the canons of councils; but in- 
atruetiona were also issued from time to time by dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics with a view of securing uni- 
formity in the administration of penitential discipline. 
Such documents, for instance, as the epistles of St Basil 
and his brother Gregory of Nyssa on the subject of peni- 
tence were held in such respect as to have almost the 
force of law. That of St Gregory' is rather a treatise 
on what we may call the psychology of sin than an at- 
tempt to assign special penalties to special sins ; while 

' Codta Ciinonum Eccl. Iliapa- 
Kis (Madrid, 1808); QaUnnd Bib- 
lialh. 1.600 a. 
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those of Basil ', dealing mainly with the sina of idolatry, 
murder, and fornication, allot to each form of ein its 
appropi-iate puuishmeut. The latter had great influence 
in the East, and received synodical sanction at the Trutlan 
council' in 692. In the West, the papal decretals some- 
times deal, though not systematically, with sins for which 
penitence is presciibed. Fragments still exist of British 
and Irish penitentials of great antiquity, mainly devoted 
to the enforcement of purity of life and the discharge of 
Christian duty^ and to the extirpation of the ferocious 
and licentious passions of the old heathen life. Sixteen 
canons are extant of the book of St David of Menevia' 
— now called from him St David's — and similar canons 
of councils held under the same bishop, which imply a 
rude and impure state of life among those for whom they 
were intended. Another ancient penitential, bearing the 
name of Vinniaus or Finian*, and probably contemporary, 
or nearly so, with St David's, enumerates the principal 
sins of clergy and laity, with their appropriate penalties. 
Of about the same date is the Prefatio Oildte de Peni- 
tentia ', which gives a more detailed account of the several 
penances than the other early books. Among the earliest 
existing penitentials are those of Ireland', some possibly 
drawn up by, or under the influence of, St Patrick him- 
self. In these appears the system of compounding for sina 
by the surrender of money or other worldly goods, which 
was afterwards conspicuous both in the ecclesiastical and 
the civil codes of the Northern nations of Europe. The 
numerous and interesting English Penitentials do not fall 
within the chronological limits of this work. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries a great change crept 
over the whole penitential system. The old rule", that an 
excommunicated person could only once in his lifetime bo 
re-admitted to the Church, after confession and penance, fell 
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into difiiiae. The same peraon was more than once admitted 
to the ranks of penitents and to the hope of restoration. 
It was one of the cliargefi made against Chrysnatom at the 
Synod of the Oak', that he had said, "if thou sinnest again, 
again repent ; as often as thou sinnest, come to me and 
I will heal thee." In the days immediately following the 
Decian persecution, when large numbers of the lapsed 
flocked to obtain absolution from the Church, so that 
their public confessions became a scandal, a discreet 
presbyter was chosen to decide, aftei' private hearing, 
what penance the offenders should undei^o before ad- 
mission to communion'. Such a penitentiary presbyter 
was generally appointed in the several Churches until 
Necbarius, patriarch of Constantinople in 391 abrogated 
the office in his own Church, in consequence of a scandal 
which had arisen, and many other bishops followed his 
example. Socrates" seems to imply that after this it was 
left to each man's conscience to decide whether he was 
worthy to approach the mysteries. In Rome, pope Sim- 
plicius a])pointed a penitentiary in the latter part of the 
fifth century. This private confession was the natural 
result of the extension of Christianity to society in 
general Sins which might be confessed to a smalt as- 
sembly of friends bound together by the most intimate 
union of thought and feeling could hardly be uttered 
before a large congregation of comparatively indifferent 
persons. Moreover, some of the sins which excluded the 
sinner from communion were also crimes which might 
bring him under the cognizance of the law of the land, 
and some sins, as adultery, involved others besides the 
person confessing. 

Augustin* contemplates the daily prayer aa sufficient 
atonement for the little sins which we inevitably commit 
in daily life, while the more deadly sins, which separate 
men from the Body of Christ, require public and formal 
penance. These more deadly sins are those against the 
majesty of God Himself, as blasphemy, idolatry, heresy 
aud sorcery; or actual offences against one's neighbour, as 
murder, adultery, theft and perjury, and openly 
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hatred'. No layman who had done penance could ewer be 
admitted to the ranks of the clergy, and no cleric could 
be admitted to penanco without u^vioua dcpofiition from 
hia office'. The general principle which Augiistin' laid 
down, that secret sins might be confessed secretly, while 
open sins must be confessed openly, was probably largely 
adopted by bishops in their penitential discipline. Leo 
the Great*, however, condemned in vigorous language the 
conduct of those bishops who compelled penitents to read 
aloud in the church a complete list of their sins, holding 
that it was sufficient for the relief of the conscience if 
men confessed their sin to the priests alone, and that this 
course was also desirable for the avoiding of scandal. 
From this time, probably, public confession of sin became 
rare. 

Almsgiving, or bequcsta to the Church, also came 
to be recognised as a means of atoning for sin. "If 
thou hast money," says St Ambrose*, "buy off thy sin. 
The Lord is not for sale (veualia), but thou thyself art for 
sale; buy thyself off by thy works, buy thyself off by 
thy money'. Vile is money, but precious is mercy." 
Salvian' insists that the only thing which a man can 
do on his death-bed for the good of his sou! ia to leave all 
his goods to the Church ; but the offering must be ac- 
companied by real contrition of heart in order to be 
efficacious. Men like St Augustin* warned their flocks 
against leaving money to the Church in a fit of anger 
against their natural heirs, but still the practice grew of 
making the Church the legatee of at least a portion of a 
man's worldly goods. 

And not only did the dying leave their goods to the 
Church; offerings were also made for the depai'ted. "It 
cannot be denied," says St Augustin*, "that the souls of 
the departed are comforted by the piety of their surviving 
friends when the mediatorial sacrifice is offered for them 
and alms are given on their behaff in the church; but 
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OHAP.xn^ I these things only profit those who so lived aa to deserve 
to be benefited by them." As few would believe that 
their friends had Hved so ill as to receive no benefit from 
their offerings, or so well as not to require them, the effect 
of this priiiciple was that offerings were made for almost 
all the departed. 

The Christian Church brought comfort to an age in 
the throes of dissolution; before a generation which had 
fallen into moral laxity it held up a standard of nobler 
and purer life. It handed on to the new world which 
arose on the ruins of the Western Empire the torch of 
truth which it had received from above. It diffused 
through Society a more tender feeling for the weak and 
Buffenng, and so in the end introduced a more humane 
spirit into general legislation' and popular customs. The 
gladiatorial shows which had dehghted the Romans were 
forbidden indeed by Constantine*, but they were not really 
put down until the noble self-sacrifice of the monk Tele- 
machus produced so deep an impression that the rescript 
against the practice, which Honorius issued immediately 
afterwards, really brought it to an end'. 

Attempts were made to restrain scenical representa- 
tions within the bounds of decency and good order*. The 
wretched lot of slaves and captives was mitigated; the 
almost unlimited power which the old Roman law gave to 
a father over his children was restricted ; above all, the 
condition of women was changed, and the same chastity 
was looked for in men which had once been expected 
only from womeiL The laws which inflicted disabilities 
on the unmarried were repealed", and celibates placed on 
an equality with the married; while diificulties were 
placed in the way of second marriages'. With regard 
to divorce a discrepancy arose between the law of the 
empire and the law of the Church, which had never re- 
Cognized any ground for divorce except adultery. The great 
freedom of separation which prevailed in pagan times 
was indeed restrained, but the civil law permitted many 
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divorces which the Church did not sanction'j and fcom 
this permission scandals arose. "Heai- ye now," cries a 
preacher* at the end of the fourth century, "ye that 
change your wives as readily as your cloaks, ye that so 
ofben and so easily build brida! chambers, ye that on 
a small provocation write a bill of divorcement, ye that 
leave many widows while ye still live; be ye fully assured 
that marriage is dissolved only by death and by adultery." 
Jerome also bewails the difference of the laws. " The 
laws of Cffisar," he says', "differ from those of Christ; 
Papintan [the great jurist] lays down one thing, Paul 
a different thing." 

The duty of beneficence, whether to ascetics or to 
others who were in need, came into prominence in the 
Church and produced great results. The Church, be- 
come rich through the privileges bestowed upon it, was 
the principal protector of the poor and helpless in the 
needful time of trouble. The bishops had generally the 
chief control of ecclesiastical funds, and they were rarely 
found wanting in their due administration. In large cities 
the lists of those who were supported or succoured by the 
alms of churchmen often included some thousands of 
names. Rome was divided, for the purpose of poor-relief, 
into seven regions, each under the care of a deacon, and in 
each region a special edifice* was built for his use in dis- 
tributing relief. When St Chrysostom was at Antioch three 
thousand names were on the list of those who depended 
on the Church for daily bread', and in Constantinople the 
same excellent prelate fed seven thousand. Special insti- 
tutions were developed for the care of the stranger, the 
sick, the helpless of every kind. The great hospital which 
St Basil* founded at Ciesarea was no doubt a model for many 
others. Similar hospitals were soon erected in many cities 
both of the East and the West, The well-known friends 
of Jerome, Fabiola and Pammachius, founded hospitals in 
Borne and in the neighbouring Portus'; Paulinus estab- 
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lished one in Nola. Sucb institutions were inaintfiiDed 
either from the common funds of the Church, or &om 
special donations of land or money. 

The income of the Church in its earlier and simpler . 
ages waa derived from the offerings of the faithful ; but 
when, under the privilege granted by Christian emperora, 
the Church itself became possessed of considerable property, 
these oblations became relatively of less importance. Still, 
rich offerings were made, especially on Saints' Days and 
other high festivals, which were devoted partly to the 
maintenance of the clergy, partly to the succour of the 

floor. The bishops, who disposed of great riches, generally 
ived very simply, though there were no doubt some who 
justified the sneer of Ammianus Marcellinus', that it was 
no wonder that men fought for the possession of the see of 
Rome, seeing the wealth and splendour which they enjoyed 
who attained it. 

But while there was in the Church no lack of Christian 
virtues, evils also appeared which were perhaps insepar- 
able from a time of transition. When Constantine gave 
his favour to the Church, a multitude pressed into it who 
were still pagan at heart, taking with them many of the 
vices and superstitions of heathenism. Constantine seeniB 
to have contemplated this bringing over of the common 
herd from impure motives as one end of his liberality 
to the Church. Few, he said, were influenced by a 
real love of truth " ; he could draw men to the doctrine 
of salvation more readily by abundant largess than by 
preaching'. He bestowed honours and privileges upon 
cities which accepted Christianity*. Christian writers 
did not deny that many entered the Church who were 
Christian only in name. Eusebius " tells us that he had 
himself observed the injury done by the flocking in of 
greedy and worthless men who lowered the standard of 
social life, and by the dissimulation of those who slunk 
into the Church with a mere outward show of Christianity. 
Auguatin * declares that few sought Jesus for Jesus' sake ; 
most sought their own ends in their profession of the 
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faith. When Christians said these things it is not wonder- 
ful if a pagan ' declared that many of those who filled the 
Churches were no more Christians than a player-king is 
a king. It was necessary to forbid even men in Holy 
Orders to use art-magic or incantations, to cast horoscopes 
or to practise astrology, to make phylacteries or amulets'; 
and to warn all persons against practising secret idolatry 
and attending heathen festivals'. Nor waa the Church 
altogether free from superstitions of Jewish origin'. 

And the clergy did not in all cases give to the laity 
an example of the highest Christian life. When office in 
the Church no longer brought with it trouble and danger, 
but honour and power, it was eagerly sought for, and that 
sometimes by unworthy means. Gregory of Nazianzus* 
laments and Jerome' declaims against the eager pressing 
of ambitious and self-seeking men into places of honour 
in the Church ; the luxury, the flattery, the legacy- 
hunting, the trading of some unworthy members of the 
clergy. We must of course bear in mind that the 
language of Gregory is that of a sensitive man weary of 
the strife of tongues and the wiles of intrigue, while 
Jerome's is that of a bitter and unsparing satirist, him- 
self devoted to the ascetic life ; but neither one nor the 
other is likely to have spoken utterly without warrant. 
And if confirmation of their words be required, it is un- 
fortunately to be found in a law of the emperor Leo of 
the year 469 ', which forbids men to gain Holy Orders 
by bribery, and rebukes the avarice which hung as a 
cloud over the altar. Far from seeking the sacred ofiice 
a man should not accept it unless compelled. We have 
here the germ of nolo episcopari. 

Two causes, it is to be feared, tended to demoralize 
the clergy. One was the excessive prevalence of dog- 
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matic disputes, which sometimes withdrew men's thoughts 
from the nece^ty of a holy life. It is eafder, and perhaps 
more profitable, to be a partizan thao a saint The other 
was, for the East, the imperial Conrt at Coustantinople*. 
When the emperor perpetually interfered in afi^irs of 
dogma, and it was of the last importaace to gain hia ear, 
bishops and priests jostled with courtiers and lackeys in 
the ante-rooms of the palace, and no doubt loet in spiritu- 
ality what they gainea in power. 

2. When the world mingled with the Church, the 
q^uestion could scarcely fail sometimes to arise — ^Cmi an 
organisation be said to be the Church of Christ when 
not only many of its members, but some even of its 
priests, are leading lives which shew no trace of Christian 
holiness ? Are the sacraments efficacions which are ad- 
ministered by impure hands ? What amount of corrup- 
tion in an existing Church justifies those of its memb^ 
who desire purity in forming a separate society ? Can 
anything justify separation? These were the questions 
which underlay the wretched conflict in the African 
Church in the fourth and fifth centuries, though the con- 
troversy first arose on a special point, and that one which 
could not emerge except in an age of persecution. 

The schism referred to arose out of the last persecu- 
tion, when they who delivered up the sacred books to 
the persecutors were stigmatized as " traditores." Men- 
surina', bishop of Carthage is said to have given up 
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heretical books to the agents of the government instead 
of thuse which they sought — an act which to the more 
rigorous appeared an unworthy evasion. But he and hia 
archdeacon Ciecihao had prohahly given deeper offence 
by opposing the extravagant honours given to confessors, 
and the behef in the efficacy of relics. When Mensurius 
died, Ciecilian was somewhat hastily elected as his suc- 
cessor by the bishops of the Carthaginian province only, 
and at once consecrated by FeUx, bishop of Aptunga'. 
As the bishop of Carthage had primatial jurisdiction over 
Numidia also, the bishops of that province were naturally 
aggrieved that the election had taken place without them. 
In their anger they declared that the newly- consecrated 
bishop was afmost a traditor, and that his consecrator 
was no better. The offer of Ciecilian, to be reconsecrated 
by Numidian bishops if anything had been done irregu- 
larly, was received by them with scorn and contumely. 
Passion was already too hot to hsten to the words of truth 
and soberness. They chose as bishop a reader named 
Majorinus", and, on his death in 315, Donatus, who 
headed the schism with so much zeal and ability that it 
came to be known by his name. 

Everywhere but in Africa Csecilian was recognised as 
the legitimate bishop of Carthage. Id Africa, the party 
which had chosen Majorinus, soon after the battle of the 
Milvian Bridge had made Constantine master of Western 
Europe, applied to him to name Gallican judges who 
might decide the questions at issue between them and 
Ciecilian. Constantine was very unwilling to interfere in 
the affairs of the Church, but nevertheless named Ma- 
temus of Cologne, Reticius of Autun, and Marinus of 
Aries to adjudicate. These three, with fifteen Italian 
bishops, met at Rome under the presidency of the bishop 
of that city, and, finding that the charges were not proved, 
fully acquitted Cfecilian'. To the dissident bishops the 
proposal was made that, if they would return into the 
fold of the Church, each bishop should retain hia ofBce ; 
and that in a city where there were two bishops, the 
senior should remain, while for the other a see should be 
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the foiat specially at issne it was hud down that an 
onHoation by a tradit<» was valid, if the person ordained 
was dnly qualified*. It was aUo enacted, no donbt with 
a view to the Donatists, that &lse accnsera shoald incar 
the penalty of exconuniinieatioD * : and declared that bap- 
t^m in the name of the Holy Trinity was valid, even 
when onfecred by a heretic'. In these decisions as to 
ordination and baptism the principle is of couree affirmed, 
that the aacraments are efi'ectual, because of Christ's in- 
stitution and promise, though they be ministered by evil 
men. 

The Donatista were still dissatisfied, and again appealed 
to the emperor, who now determined to hear the parties in 
person. He sat for this purpose at Milan, and fJter hear- 
ing the pk-adings on both sides acquitted Cfecilian and 
declared the charges against him to be calumnies. Canstan- 
tine however soon became aware that the Donatists, far from 
respecting his sentence, were more active and aggressive 
tluui ever under their vigorous head, Donatus "the Great," 
and was at last moved to take secular measures against 
them. He decreed that their churches should be taken 
from them, and their most distinguished bishops driven 
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into exile. These measures roused the schismatics to fury, 
and probably first caused the formation of the bauds of 
ruffianB, who were afterwards so notorious under the Dame 
of Circumcel lions. They did not fail also to try to gain the 
ear of the emperor, to whom they wrote, that they would 
never hold communion with his blackguard of a bishop*, 
and requested full freedom for their worship and the recall 
of the banished Donatista. In a few years the emperor 
seema to have become convinced that it was impossible to 
crush the sect by violence, and that it was worth while to 
try the effect of gentle treatment. He repealed therefore 
all the edicts against them, permitted the return of their 
bishops, and declared in a rescript to his vice-gerent in 
Africa that these frantic people must be left to the judg- 
ment of God. He also exhorted the Catholics to patience. 
which was indeed much required, as the schismatics not 
only behaved in the most outrageous manner towards 
them generally, but even drove tnem out of their own 
churehes'. Of any further measures of Constantioe with 
reference to the Donatists we know nothing, but we know 
that in his life-time they so increased and multiphed in 
Africa, that, at a Synod which they held in the year 330, 
two hundred and seventy bishops of their party were 
present. But, outside Africa they found few adherents. 
We hear only of two Donatist congregations in Europe — 
one in Spain, the other in Rome. They seem to have 
been particularly anxious to establish themselves under 
the shadow of the apostolic see, but here they were only 
able to hold a meeting on a hill outside the city, whence 
they were nicknamed Montenscs, Campitse, and Rupitse. 

When Constans succeeded to that portion of the 
empire to which Africa belonged, and attempted to put 
down the Donatists, the Circum cell ions burst out into 
new fury'. Contemporary authorities describe thom as 
gangs of fanatics, generally of the lowest class, who, misled 
by some of better condition, under pretence of extraordi- 
nary zeal declined all honest labour and held a kind of 
communism. They begged or seized food and led a 
vagabond life, haunting and plundering the farmers' barns 
and granaries, whence they derived the name by which 
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they are best known'. They called themselv ^ 
combatauts for Christ With the help of these stnrdjr 
maraaders the Donatist chie& resisted the agents of the 
civil power, and not lutfreqnentlj seized the churches of 
the Catholics hy main force. They often scoured the 
highways in great companies, treated those whom they 
met, especially |Hiests of the Cathulic party, with the 
greatest brutality, committed burglaries, and indulged in 
drunkenness and all kinds of violence*. With all this, 
they had a morbid longing for martyrdom. They inter- 
rupted the worship both of Christians and of pagans in the 
most outrageous maimer with the deliberate purpose of 
being killed by the incensed worshippers ; nay, it is even 
said that they bribed men to put them to death. Their 
war-cry of "Deo laudea" was heard with terror'. This 
state of lawlessness continued, with some intermission, ap 
to and during the time when Augnstin was bishop of 
Hippo. It is not to be supposed that all the Donatists, 
many of whom were undoubtedly men of pure life, looked 
with favour upon the conduct of these vagabonds. Far 
from it. About the year 34o some of the Donatist bishops 
besought the imperial general Tuurinus to put them down 
by force of arms, and he did his best to comply*. 

About the year 343 died C^ecilian of Carthage, whose 
election to the bishopric bad been the beginning of strife. 
As however a Catholic, Gratus, was chosen to succeed him, 
the Donatists continued in schism. A&ica was at this 
time in a wretched and impoverished condition, and the 
Circumcellion bands had probably been swelled by the 
addition of many whose principal desire vtas at any rate to 
get food. Constans therefore in 348 sent two conimia- 
sionera, Paulus and Macarius, to that countiy to relieve 
the distress and to attempt the restoration of peace. But 
Donatus and other leaders of this pirty roused a re- 
bellion, which compelled the commissioners to assert their 
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authority by force, and so to bring about a state of things 
of which the Donatists bitterly complained. Macarius 
caused several to be executeiJ, and others to be driven 
into exile, among the latter the great Qonatus him- 
self. The effect of these measures was, that so long as 
Constaos, and after him Oonstantius reigned, the Donatists 
were reduced to silence and secrecy. 

A change took place under Juhan, who did not interfere 
in ecclesiastical quarrels, and allowed exiled ecclesiastics 
of all parties to return to their homes. Among these the 
Donatists returned, and the apostasy of their deliverer did 
not prevent the advocates of purity in the Church from 
singing his praises. Donatus had died in exile, but Par- 
meniaii' was chosen in his place as schismatical bishop of 
Carthage, and hia followers, no longer repressed by the 
civil power, again committed all kinds of excess, and it 
was not until Valentinian I, and Gratian came into power 
that measures were taken to repress thom. After earlier 
edicts had failed, Gratian, in the year 378, issued an edict 
forbidding all assemblies of the Donatists and confiscating 
their churches'. But their own divisions — which, says 
Augustin, were innumerable — were more injurious to 
them than imperial persecution. The first schism within 
the schism was formed by the learned Tichonius. He 
combated the two moat characteristic tencta of his sect — 
that a church which tolerates sinners ceases to be a true 
church, and that those who come over from such a church 
should be re-baptized'. He probably desired to bring 
about a reconciliation between the Church and the schis- 
matics, but he only incurred, as mediators usually do, the 
hatred of the leaders of hia party. The Rogatians, the 
party of Rogatus, bishop of Cartenna, who repudiated 
the Circumcellions, and were (says Augustiu") the moat 
moderate of the Donatist sects, shared the same fate. 
These appear to have been small parties, but other leaders 
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attracted a larger following. Primian, who, on the death 
of Parmenian, about the year 392, became Donatiat bishop 
of Carthage, yeiy much relaxed the strict rule which had 
hitherto prevailed, and admitted to communion persona 
who were highly offensiFe to the more rigorous party'. 
When these openly opposed him, they were themselves 
excommunicated. Among the excommunicated was a 
deacon called Masimian. A considerable number of the 
Donatist bishops aided with him, and, at a coimci! held 
about the year 393, deposed Primian, and chose Maximian 
in his place". Primian, however, resisted deposition, and 
a still more numerous council, held at Bagai, deposed 
Maximian, excommunicated him and his adherenta, and 
declared Primian to be still bishop'. After this the 
Maximianists had to endure the most furious persecution 
at the hands of the main body of their fellow- schismatics. 
While Donatism was torn by these internal struggles, 
Augustin became bishop of Hippo and Hunorius emperor 
of the West, From the time when Augustin took charge 
of his diocese, where the Donatists were very numerous, 
he did not cease to attempt the conversion of the scluEt- 
matics by treatises, by preaching, by conferences, by 
letters. At the same time he set himself so to raise 
the standard of Christian life in his own community that 
the puritans should have no excuse for remaining separate 
from it. In the local councils which were held under his 
influence very easy conditions were offered to those schis- 
matics who desired to return to the Church*, even bo 
far as to permit their clergy to retain the positions which 
they had assumed. Few Donatist bishops were willing 
to engage in the conferences which he proposed; they 
not unnaturally shrank from meeting so powerful a dis- 
putant as the bishop of Hippo face to face, and some 
preferred to calumniate him behind his back. Even a 
formal invitation to a conference which was put forth by 
a council at Carthage in the year 403° was flatly de- 
clined by the Donatists. They were in fact enraged by 
Augustin 's success in making proselytes, and again broke 
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out into acts of violence, which probably led to the edict 
of Honorius againat those who disturbed religious ser- 
vices'. Up to this time the Catholic bishops had ab- 
stained from iuvoking tlic secular arm against the schis- 
iiiatica; Augustin in particular had protested against it 
with some vehemence. The violence of the Donatista 
however at last induced them to have recourse even to 
this, and a Synod at Carthage in the year 404 supplicated 
the emperor to put in force a law of Theodosiua which 
inflicted a heavy fine on frequenters of schisraatical as- 
semblies'. Before however the deputies from the Synod 
reached the emperor, he had already issued an edict 
punishing lay schismatics by fines and their clergy by 
banishment ; and he soon after published a series of still 
more severe decrees', eujoiuing that the Donatists in 
particular should be deprived of their churches. Many 
conversions, or seeming conversions, followed, and there- 
upon another edict was issued in the year 407 in which, 
while free pardon was offered to those who returned to 
the Church, the severest punishment was denounced 
against those who remained obdurate. In the year 41)9 
however the political circumstances of that disturbed 
time induced Honorius to change bis policy, and grant 
freedom in the practice of their religion to all parties 
alike — a toleration which lasted only a few months. 
About the same time when this edict was withdrawn, 
the Catholic bishops renewed their proposal of a con- 
ference, to be held under imperial authority. The em- 
peror at once gave directions for such a conference to be 
held at Carthage', and in 411 sent the tribune Mar- 
cellinua to Africa as his commissioner, to preside over 
the disputation and to decide in his name on the ques- 
tions at issue. Marcellinus was a man of high character 
and a good Christian; but he had a fatal disqualification 
for the task which he bad undertaken — he was an in- 
timate fnend of Augustin's, who had dedicated to him 
his great work on the City of God. It was therefore 
impossible for the Donatists, already suspicious, to accept 
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him as an impartial judge in their cause. There Hocked 
to Carthage two hundred and eighty-six Catholic bishops 
and two hundred and seventy-nine Donatists. Each side 
chose seven representatives. On the Catholic side Aure- 
lian of Carthage and Augustin himself were the leaders 
in debate ; on the side of the Donatists, Priinian of Car- 
thage, Petilian of Constantine and Emeritus of Offisarea. 
Before the debate began, the Catholics declared formally 
in writing that if the Donatist could prove that the 
Church, except in the Donatist society, had utterly died 
out under the plagno of sin, they would all submit them- 
selves and resign their sees. If on the other hand they 
(the Catholics) should demonstrate that the Church of 
Christ dispersed throughout the world could not possibly 
have died out through the sins of some of its members, 
then it would be the duty of the Donatists to return to 
communion with the Church for the salvation of their 
souls ; and they declared that in thus acting the bishops 
should not lose their office ', On this the conference 
began, exactly one hundred years after the commence- 
ment of the schism, and continued three days. The 
Donatists, who at first objected to sit with the sinners, 
that is, with the Catholics, made various attempts to lead 
the discussion to subordinate questions, a)id it y/aa not 
until the third day that they could be induced to face 
the question of principle, whether a Church which tole- 
rates sinners in the midst of it ceases to be a Church; 
and the question of fact, who was the cause of the schism. 
With regard to the first, Augustin soon reduced the 
Donatists to silence. With regard to the second, the 
evidence of authentic contemporary documents so clearly 
proved the innocence of Csecilian and of Felix of Ap- 
tuuga, that Marceliinus gave a formal decision that the 
Catholics had proved their case on all points. A few 
days afterwards he issued an edict, under the powers of 
the emperor's commission, forbidding Donatists to hold 
any kind of religious meeting and commanding them to 
hand over their churches to the Catholics. The Donatists 
appealed to the emperor, but he confirmed the decision 
of his plenipotentiary, and in 412 put forth a new edict* 
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inflicting heavy fines on the Donatists and banishment 
on their bislmps if they continued in their schism. Many 
hundreds now returned in their terror to the Church. 
Marcelliniis, whu had presided over the Conference, him- 
self fell under suBpicion of treason and was executed in 
the year 413, but Honorius still proceeded against the 
Dunatista; and in 414i published another edict by vhich 
those of them who persisted in their schism were de- 
prived of civil rights; and soon afterwards, in spite of 
the protest of Augustio, he forbade them to assemble for 
■worship under paiu of death '. From this time the num- 
ber of the Donatists began to diminish, though the em- 
perora still thought it necessary to i.sRue severe edicts 
against them. But in the year 428 North Africa was 
conquered by the Vandals, when Catholics and Donatiats 
were lost in the Arian cloud. Some small remnants seem 
however to have maintained themselves until their country 
fell in the seventh century under the dominion of the 
Saracens. 

There is no reason to doubt that the leaders of the 
Donatists were, however mistaken, men worthy of respect ; 
and the principle for which they contended was a highly 
important one — no less than the purity of the Church 
of Chriat, The Church, said a Donatist bishop', should 
be pure and uudefiled. True, the Lord predicted that 
there should be tares among the wheat, hut that wae 
in the field of the world, not of the Church. Our oppo- 
nents, said another', seem to regard the name "Catholic" 
as belonging to certain nations or races; but that name 
properly belongs to a society in which the sacraments 
are administered with full efficacy, which is perfect, which 
is undefiled, not to races. They contended, in short, that 
the conception of Catholicism includes not only outward 
and visible connexion with the Church, but a holiness of 
life worthy of a disciple of Christ ; that the presence of 
the Spirit must be attested by the fruits of the Spirit, 
and this especially in the case of the ministers of the 
Church. 
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So far well. But when, instead of trying to raise the 
standard of holiness within the Church, they constituted a 
society of their own outside it, virtually unchurching the 
rest of the world, their spiritual pride wrought its usual 
results. They became "heady, high-minded"; their 
moving principle came to be, not desire for greater holi- 
ness, but furious party-spirit and contempt for their oppo- 
nents. St Paul recognized the corrupt Church of Corinth 
as a Christian Church because he saw there the Gospel 
taught and the sacraments duly administered ; the Dona- 
tists were not content to acknowledge the Church of 
Carthage on these grounds. To hold the sacraments 
invalid because administered by men whom a sect or 
party hold to be unworthy of their sacred ofEce, while 
they are not condemned by the legitimate ecclesiastical 
tribunals, would be to cast a shade of uncertainty upon 
all sacred ministrations whatever. Few will hesitate to 
admit that St Augustin was right in resisting the arro- 
gant claim of a part of the community to pronounce who 
can and who cannot administer a valid sacrament. 

But perhaps the worst effect of the Donatist con- 
troversy was the appeal which resulted from it to the 
civil power to put down the schismatics by force. The 
Catholics had of course a right to require that the govern- 
ment of the country should preserve order, protect its 
subjects from violence, and secure them in the possession 
of their own buildings and other property. There is no 
reason to suppose that Augustin and his fiiends were 
animated by anything but a sincere desire for the good 
of the Church ; but when they begged the emperor to 
put down the Donatists, as such, by temporal penalties, 
they entered on the way which led directly to the Holy 
Inquisition and the statute De Heretico CombureTido, The 
office of Inquisitor of the Faith, the name of which after- 
wards became BO odious, was actually instituted under 
Theodosius '. 

3. Donatism was a headstrong and unfortunate at- 
tempt to constitute a pure society in the midst of a Church 
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too haaCily judged impure. Thia had no enduring effects ; 
but a puritiin movement of another kind had an influence 
upon the Church which was both deep and lasting. When 
the world and the Church were mingled together, the 
mass of Christians came to be far removed from the 
eager faith which had enabled the little band of earlier 
days to endure persecution with steadfastness' and even 
with joy. The multitude led a life influenced no doubt 
by the commands of Christ, yet not very greatly differing 
from that of such pagans as truly sought to do their duty 
according to the light which waa given them. Hence there 
came into prominence a distinction, not altogether un- 
known in earlier days, between the commands which all 
men are bound to obey and the counsels of perfection 
which comparatively few can observe. There are, says 
Eusebius ', within the Chureh two kinds of life. First, 
that which ia above the ordinary social life of man, which 
admits not of marriage, nor of the possession of property, 
nor of any superfluity, but devotes itself wholly and en- 
tirely to the service of God through the excess of heavenly 
love. Those who follow this life, guided by the right pre- 
cepts of true piety and the promptings of a soul cleansed 
from ain, give themselves to good words and works, by 
which they propitiate the Deity and offer sacrifice on 
behalf of their fellow-men. Secondly, there is the lower 
and more natural life, which permits men to enter into 
chaste marriage, to attend to the business of the house, 
to aid those who are carrying on a just war, to engage, 
80 far as religion allows, in farming and merchandize and 
the other occupations of civil life, giving set seasons to 
mortification, to instruction, and to hearing the Word 
of God, To thia lower stage of Christian life all, Greek 
or barbarian, are bound to attain. That is, a distinction 
was drawn hetween the counsels of perfection which were 
necessary for the higher life, and the universal precepts 
which all are bound to observe. Those who attain the 
former are to the general body of Christians what trained 
athletes' are to those whose bodily powers are not 
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Bpecially developed. To these ascetics everything that 
tended to give grace and beauty to the life of man, un- 
less in the actual service of the sanctuary, seemed at 
hest superfluous, probably sinful. Marriage, in particular, 
was no longer regarded by such teachers aa a blessed 
state, instituted by God in the time of man's innocency, 
but as a, necessary evil, which inevitably brought with 
it a lowering of the spiritual state and entangled a man 
in the affairs of this world. It is only permitted to the 
common herd ; they who aspire to the angelic life muat 
neither marry nor be given in marriage. Not content with 
rendering their due honour to purity and chastity, with 
reverencing those who lived in continence for the King- 
dom of Heaven's sake, many teachers represented the 
great passion which was implanted in man for the con- 
tinuance of his race as in itself sinful ; nay, as the very 
source and fount of sin. St Augustin, unconsciously in- 
fluenced by his early Manichseism, greatly contributed 
to diffuse this view ol' life '. 

When this view of the superior holiness of celibacy 
came to prevail in the Church, it followed almost of 
course that Christiana desired those who were engaged 
about their most sacred mysteries to be celibate. Early 
in the fourth century it began to be recommended that 
the clergy of the three higher orders, if they had wives, 
should be as though they had none'. In the great 
council of Nicasa it was proposed by some of the ascetic 
party to introduce thivi practice into the Church at large. 
This was however defeated by Paphnutius, an Egyptian 
ascetic of high repute, who vehemently entreated the 
bishops not to lay an intolerable yoke upon the clergy, 
since honourable is marriage and the bed undetiled. It 
was sufficient to lay down, aecording to a custom already 
ancient, that no man should contract marriage after ad- 
mission to Holy Orders'. To this the Synod assented, 
natnrol lib. nv. 
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The Council of Gangra ', somewhat later than that of 
Niciea, went so far as to anathematize those who refused 
to receive the Eucharist from a married priest. Still, 
the general drift of opinion in the Church was unfavour- 
able to the marriage of the clergy of the higher orders, 
and it was generally felt, both by the laity and by the 
clerics themselves, that the celibacy of the monks gave 
them a reputation for holiness among the faithful which 
was disadvantageous to the toarried clergy. Hence, it 
came to be the rule in the Elast that bishops at any rate, 
if they were married, should live as if they wore not. 
Even to this, however, there were exceptions. Socrates' 
tells us that many bishops in the East had children in 
lawful wedlock during their episcopate, though moat of 
them voluntarily praj^tised continence. It seems pro- 
bable that Gregory of Nazianzus was bom after his father 
became a bi.sbop'. Synesius early in the fifth century 
accepted the bishopric of Ptolemais only on condition 
that he should be allowed to retain his wife ', which was 
evidently contrary to the usual rule. 

In the West a stricter custom prevailed. In 385 the 
Koman bishop Siriciua ', stigmatizing in no measured 
terms the vile passions of the married, enjoined celibacy 
on bishops, priests, and deacons. Edicts of Innocent I. ' 
in the year 405, and of Leo I.' in the year 443, enjoined 
at any rate the strictest continence, which was also pre- 
scribed in the canons of numerous councils'. It was far, 
however, from receiving universal obedience. The great 
Church of Milan, claiming the authority of its greate.st 
bishop, St Ambrose, and bearing the repute of having 
the best clergy in Italy, was content with the ancient 
rule which permitted only one marriage to a cleric. When 
Hildebrand in the eleventh century entered on his re- 
forms, " marriage was all but universal among the Lom- 
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bard clergy '," Even the famoua archbishop Heribert of 
Milan waa married, and " hia wedlock neither diminished 
his power nor barred hia canonization'." In the British 
and Irish Churches the marriage of the clergy aeems to 
have been practised to a comparatively late date'. 

The civil legislation followed the ecclesiastical but 
slowly. Edicts of Constantius and Conatans* in the 
years 353 and 357 expressly exempted from certain 
exactions the wives and children of the clergy, who are 
clearly recognized as legitimate. Justinian by a law of 
A.D. 528 enacted that no one should be chosen bishop 
who had children or grand- children, because the charge 
of a family tended to distract a man from spiritual 
things '. At a later date he recognized ' the ancient 
exclusion from the priesthood or diaconate of such as 
had married two wives or a divorced person or a widow. 
In all this it soema to be admitted that otherwise married 
men might be admitted to the ranks of the clergy. 

4. The desire for the more perfect state produced also 
further effects. If the higher life involved the renuncia- 
tion of marriage, of property and of secular businesa, it 
could not be led in the midst of an ordinary household or 
among the usual cares and distractions of a world still 
half-pagan. Hence arose the strong impulse which led 
multitudes to betake themselves to utter solitude in the 
desert, or to form communities in which the spiritual life 
should be the first object of existence. Hermits and monka 
were a protest against the merely secular life, only re- 
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lieved by a tew religious observances, iutw which too many 
Christians allowed themselves to fall. The motives which 
lefl the various brethren to become ascetics no doubt 
differed as the men differed ; but it is not difficult to 
understand the chann which, in the midst of a restless 
and yet enervated world, was found in a life which offered, 
or seemed to offer, rest and freedom from worldly cara 
And the terrible calamities which fell upon the empire in 
the fifth and sixth centuries no doubt increased the desire 
to fly away from tumult to calm and safety. 

Solitude, the perfect quiet of a hut or cave in the 
desert, where a spring, a little garden and a palm-tree 
supplied all that was necessary for human life in the 
genial climate of Egypt, first drew men to leave the haunts 
of their fellows, We have seen already how St Anthony 
withdrew into the wilderness. Many soon followed his 
example. And it was not long before the unrestrained 
fancy of the solitaries led them to adopt strange forma of 
life. Some spent long years on the top of lofty pillars. 
Simeon', the most noted of these pillar-saints, who lived 
in the early part of the fifth century, established himself 
on a column which was finally raised to the height of sixty 
feet from the ground. There he remained some thirty 
years, exhorting to repentance those who flocked to him, 
settling disputes, malmig enemies to be at one, converting 
pagans. Men otherwise careless were arrested by so extra- 
ordinary a spectacle. The danger that men would come 
to think that some special merit attached to this form of 
mortification was early pointed out by Nilus', himself an 
ascetic ; there was nothing worthy of praise in living on a 
pillar, but there was great danger lest a pillar-saint should 
be intoxicated by the undeserved praise which he actually 
received. "He that exalteth himself shall be abased." 

A still more strange phenomenon were the Boa-icot or 
Grazers, who divested themselves of almost all the attri- 
butes of humanity. They had no habitations, but wandered 
about, like wild beasts, on mountains and uncultivated 
plains, supporting a wretched existence on such herbs and 
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fruits as the earth brought forth of itself. They seem 
however to have come together for the services of the 
Church'. 

But Chriatian virtues, the excellencies of those who by 
their very profession belong to a body, cannot be fully 
developed in solitude. It is hard to reconcile the life 
of a hermit with the essential character of Christian love, 
since the hermit regards his own good only, while chari^ 
seeketh not her own. Nor will a man in solitude come to 
the knowledge of his own defects, since he has no one to 
admonish and correct him. "Woe to him that is alone 
when he falleth, and hath not another to lift him up'," 
Hence men soon came to feel the necessity for community 
iu the religious life, A common life brings with it the 
neceasity of rule and order, and ao tends to correct the 
fantastic excesses into which solitaries too readily fell 

The first step towards the formation of a religiouB 
community was taken when a number of hermits built 
their cells near to each otherj "like the wigwams of an 
Indian encampment, clustering round the chapel of the 
community'." Such an assemblage of huts crowded to- 
gether was called a Laura. The hermits who inhabited 
it assembled together for divine service, and admitted the 
authority of a chief, generally the person whose fame had 
di-awu others about him. The most famous founder of 
communities of this kind was St Sahas, the remains of 
whose earliest buildings are still to be found on the river 
Kidron. 

But the first who gave a definite rule and order to a 
body of men, withdrawn from the world for the sake of 
religion and living a common life, seems to have been 
Pachomius*, who gave rules for a body of monks dwelling 
together on an island of the Nile called Tabenna'. He 
founded not merely a monastery but an Order, for daughter- 

' Sozomen H. E. vi. 33; Theo- 
doret H. E., i. 31, g§ 11, 12, 
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n sprioig up which followed the llule of 
Tabenna and acknowledged the authority of its head, 
called the Abbas, or Father, It is not easy to say how 
much of the extant Rule' which bears the name of Pacho- 
mina is really due to bini, how much to subsequent de- 
velopment, but the general characteristics we can scarcely 
err in attributing to the Founder. The brethren of this 
society were taught to avoid the temptations which 
arise from idleness. They plaited mats and baskets from 
the reeds of the Nile, they cultivated the ground, they 
built boats. Tailors, smiths, carpenters, and tanners were 
found among them. The sale of their products first sup- 
plied the wants of the society, and then that which re- 
mained over was given to relieve the wants of the sick and 
the poor and needy. Prisoners also were not forgotten. 
Twice a year the superiors of the several daughter-com- 
munities mot at the chief monastery, when eaeh gave an 
account of the administration of his olBce. A candidate 
for admission to the brotherhood was not received at once. 
He was first asked whether he was seeking refuge from 
some civil penalty ; whether he was a free man and there- 
fore competent to choose for himself his mode of life ; 
whether he was capable of resigning all that he had. If 
he was able to answer these questions satisfactorily, he 
had to submit to a three years' period of probation. 
Finally, if he passed through this successfully, he was 
admitted to the brotherhood, solemnly pledging himself 
to live according to the monastic rule. On the first and 
last day of each week the monks laid aside the skins which 
they commonly wore and came into the sanctuary to i-eceive 
the holy mysteries. Every day and night they said fre- 
quent prayers. Palladius is said to have founded also the 
earliest convent for women, with a rule similar to that of 
the men^ To these sisters was given the name "norma," 
derived perhaps from an Egyptian woi'd', whence such 
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sisters have almost everywhere been distinguished a& 
"nuns" or by some equivalent appellation. The general 

characteristics of the Tabennaite monasticism may be eaid, 
to be simplicity of life, labour, devotion, and obedience. 

A greater than Pachomius, St Basil, was the founder of 
an Order' which endures in the Greek Church even unto 
this day. He designed, says his panegyrist Gregory of 
Nazianzus*, to unite the escellencies of the contemplative 
and the practical life, and his Kule bears the stamp of his 
good sense and knowledge of mankind. He recommends 
nothing repulsive or unpractical. What he regarded as 
the proper end and aim of asceticism was to render the 
body the obedient servant of the higher nature, not to 
cripple it by unmeaning austerities. His monks were to 
praise God and pray to Him, after the Psalmist's example, 
seven times a day, but they were not to make devotion an 
excuse for idleness. They, like those of Pachomius, were 
to labour for their own living at such trades as could be 
pursued without noise, and especially at the tilling of the 
ground. All that was earned was the property of the 
community ; no man called anything his own. All that 
was required was kept in a common storehouse and dis- 
pensed at the discretion of the superior. No special rule 
was made as to the food to be taken, but the superior was 
to judge what was sutScient in each case. The use of 
wine was not forbidden. The monk's clothing was to be 
of the simplest and coarsest kind. Signs were, so far as 
possible, to take the place of words, except in divine 
service. Children who were presented by their lawful 
guardians were to be received and trained, but were not 
to be entered on the list of monks until they were of an 
age to understand the meaning of monastic vows. All 
postulants had to undergo a period of probation. St Basil's 
mother and sister united with other women to lead a. 
monastic life. He permitted those who desired to enter 
a convent to take the vows at sixteen or seventeen years 
of age*. The Africdb Church at a somewhat later date 
did not permit this before twenty-five', and a law of the 
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empire refused to recognize such vows as valid if taken 
before the age of forty". 

St Baail'H institntiouB were wise, and where he ruled 
they were doubtless wisely carried out; but the adminis- 
tration of even the wisest code will sometimes fall into 
incompetent hands. Men found their way into cloisters 
who had no real vocation for the ascetic life. Some came 
in who had nothing to leave in the worid and much to gain 
in the convent, making their profession of godliness a 
means of gain'. Such were eager to find occasion for 
activity outside their house. These formed the black 
rabble who incurred the contempt of cultivated heathens ', 
who plundered and destroyed temples, who were constantly 
employed as the tools of fanatical partizans in the disputes 
about dogma of which they understood no more than the 
Ephesian mob did of the teaching of St PauL 

There were many who, like Chrysostom, acquired in 
monastic retirement, from their own failures and re- 
coveries, a deep knowledge of the weakness of human 
nature and of the way to peace. But many, attempting 
to annihilate desires ivhich are deeply rooted in man, were 
persecuted by impure thoughts ; and there was a general 
tendency to attempt to cure these rather by bodily morti- 
fication than by heartfelt devotion. A seeking after 
Pharisaic self-righteousness, combined with an abject fear 
of malignant fiends, too often took the place of the trustful 
spirit of Christian love. 

A peculiar form of raonasticiam was that of the Audians, 
who were, says Epiphanius*, restive and schismatical, but 
not heretical. These took their rise from one Audius, or 
Udo, a layman of Mesopotamia, whose zeal for religion was 
offended by what he thought the easy and luxurious lives 
of the higher clergy. He founded several ascetic societies, 
in which the Paschal festival was celebrated at the same 
time as that of the Jews, and the literal interpretation of 
Buch passages of Scripture as seem to ascribe a human 
body to the Deity was insisted upon. AudiuB at an 
advanced age was banished to the northern coast of the 
' Ediot of HajorUn, a.d. 4£i8, ' Zoaimusv. 23; Eimapius Ftf« 
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Black Sea, where he is said to have introduced monaaticiam 
among the Goths. This sect is believed to have dis- 
appeared about the end of the fourth century. 

In the West, as was natural, monasticism ran a very 
different course. The practical good sense and calmer judg- 
naent of the Western leaders gave it such a form as answered 
to the needs of their Church. When first the banished 
Athanaaius brought monks into the West they were looked 
upon aa something extravagant ; but under the fostering 
care of men like Ambrose in Milan, Jerome in Rome, aaa 
Martin in Tours, they soon became familiar objects. 

In Borne, Jerome attained extraordinary influence, 
especially with the weaker sex. The country-houses of 
Koman ladies became nunueries, where devout widows 
and maidens led an ascetic life. Tenderly nurtured women 
sacrificed to this over-mastering impulse position, friends, 
even life itself. At a time when, in spite of the Christianity 
of the emperors, a large portion of the Romans who were 
moat distinguished in literature and politics still clung to 
the old faith; when many of the leading ecclesiastics were 
engaged in unseemly squabbles and contests for place"; 
the more sensitive souls were driven to seek a refuge in 
monastic life. Augustin found in Rome about the year 388 
several convents presided over by men of worth and abihty, 
where the brethren led a peaceful life without needless 
restrictions, maintaining themselves by the labour of their 
hands; and houses of women in which the sisters were 
instructed in faith and doctrine by the superiors, and 
occupied themselves in spinning aod weaving. Both men 
and women performed miracles of fasting. 

The islands on the West coast of Italy, and soon after- 
wai-da those on the South coast of Gaul, came to be peopled 
with men seeking a refuge fi^am the storms of the world 
and opportunity for Christian contemplation, who mingled 
their chants with the plashing of the waves. Pious ladies, 
such as Jerome's friend Fabiola, turned the stream of their 
munificence to these island-monasteries, which in the 
terrible times of the Teutonic invasion became places of 
refuge for arts and letters, as well as for Christian life. 
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Of these island-nionasteries by far the most famous was ' 
that of Lorinum. Honoratus , born of a noble family of 
Belgic Gaul, was warned by a divine voice to repair fpo the 
island, to which his name was afterwards given. It was 
then absolutely desolate, but he set himself to establish a 
monastery there, and soon drew round him a body of 
disciples, among the first of whom was a young man 
named Hilary, whom by prayers and tears he prevailed 
upon to renounce the world. The fame of his piety caused 
him to be chosen bishop of Aries, but he held that dignity 
no more than two years, dying somewhat suddenly in the 
early part of the year 429. Lerinum became an im- 
portant clergy-school for Southern Gaul, and trained many 
bishops, among them Hilary of Aries and Eucherius of 
Lyons, while two successive abbats, Maximus and Faustiis, 
became bishops of Riez. From this monastery too came 
forth one of the most famous books of the iifth century, 
the Commonitorium of Yincentius. 

On the Continent, the religious housewhich was foiinded 
by St Martin in the neighbourhood of Poitiers about the 
year 360 is regarded aa the earliest monastery in Gaul. 
But a far more important community was that founded in 
Southern Gaul by John Casaian, 

Cassian' was probably bom in Southern Gaul, to which 
his writings unquestionably belong, about the year 360. 
While still young he entered a convent at Bethlehem', 
where he received his first traimng in religion. Once 
initiated in the ascetic life, he was seized with a longing 
to visit the native land of asceticism, Egypt Among the 
Egyptian monks and hermits he remained in all ten years, 
and then passed on to Constantinople, where he was 
ordained deacon by the great John Chrysostom. When 
the patriarch was banished, it is thought that Cassian 
paid a visit on his behalf to Borne. Ten years later we 
find him in Marseilles, near which place he founded two 
convrutB, for men and for women respectively, after the 
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model of those which he had seen io the East. By the 
example of these monasberies, and still more hy the series 
of writings which he now began, he ^ve an immense 
impulse to the spread of monastic institutions, especially 
in Gaul and Spain. He died at a very advanced age, in 
the highest reputation for sanctity, probably shortly after 
the year 433. He wrote in later life on the Nestorian 
controversy, but his most famous works are the book on 
Monastic Institutions' and the account of certain conversa- 
tions which he describes himself as having held, in company 
with his friend Germanus, with some of the most renowned 
Egyptian anchorites, In the first-named book he describes 
principally the Egyptian system with a view to the. in- 
struction of Gaul. He shews ua the dress of the Egyptian 
monks, the girdle of their loina, the hood just covering the 
head, the linen tunic with sleeves barely reaching to the 
elbow, the cord through which the skirts of the garment 
may be drawn for greater (i-eedom in labour, the short 
mantle over head and shoulders, the goat-skin thrown over 
all ; the sandals on the feet and the staff in the band. He 
wisely orders that if a hair-shirt is worn — he does not 
recommend it — it shall be concealed, not made a show 
of; and generally he reminds the brethren that a monk's 
dress should be distinguished by simplicity, not singularity, 
and that the Egyptian dress is not in ajl respects suiteid 
for the climate of GauP. The postulant for admission must 
sit at least ten days before the door of the monastery, 
enduring the scorn and the contemptuous questions of the 
brethren as they pass to and fro . When admitted, he 
spends his first year in a novices' room, outsiiie the convent 
proper, under the care of one of the older monks'; and 
when permitted to enter the convent itself, he is again 
under the special charge of one of the seniors, until he has 
perfectly learned the lesson of implicit obedience. If he 
cannot endure the trial, the clothes in which he entered 
are put upon him again and ho is sent forth into the 
world". It is worth noting, that although the monk must 
part with his worldly goods, the house which he enters 
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is on no account to receive them'. Once within the Chap . Xll. 
monastery, the monk is to have nothing of hia own — ' ' ' 
not even his thotighta'. The meals of the Galilean monks 
were to be meagre, but not so scanty as those in Egypt, 
which, Cassian is aware, would not be sufficient to sustain 
life in Gaul', In Egypt they were eaten in silence, in 
Cappadocia with reading of Scripture*. Of offences, soma 
were to be corrected by spiritual rebuke, some with stripes 
or by expulsion from the house'. 

In the latter portion of the work Cassian treats of the Monatiic 
principal sins and failings to which hermits and monks .-'^^'''"i''' 
were especially liable, their causes and their cure. These I 
are gluttony, sins of the flesh, avarice, anger, gloominess, 
torpor', vanity, and pride. These seem to be mentioned in 
the order of the difficulty of their treatment. The coarser 
ffiad more obvious sins, which can be readily subjected to 
discipline, stand first ; then come those more subtle sins 
which are often the product of the ascetic life itself. 
Torpor was the special trial of the solitary, whom it 
attacked most in the weary hour of noon, whence it was 
known as the demon that destroyeth in the noon-day'. 
Useful labour was the great antidote ; and here the writer 
takes occasion to commend the industiy of the monks of 
Egypt, who not only maintained themselves by their 
labour, but also assisted to support othera*. The nature 
of vanity, that juggling fiend which can put on the dis- 
guise of a virtue, and which, when it seems to be over- 
come, rises again to make the sinner vain of his own 
victory', is sketched with a masterly hand. Pride, though 
the first of sins, is nevertheless the last to make its ap- 
pearance ; it rises out of the excellent virtues which a man 
possesses, and spoils them all'*. With the combating of 
this most subtle evil the book concludes. 

The "Collations" may be regarded as a supplement to Collationa 
the Institutes, being intended to lead ascetics to a vet Pai'Tii.e, 
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higher degree of holiness than that contemplated in 
the earlier work, Cassian recognises' the much greater 
difficulty of his present task, inasmuch as the forming of 
the inner man so as to enable it steadily to contemplate 
God and to rise towards perfection is greater than that of 
subjecting the outer man to authority and precept. These 
Collations, which were specially written with a view to being 
read by monks and hermits, were intended to point the 
way to the ideal perfection of ascetic life by shewing how 
the principal questions likely to arise in such a fife were 
treated by those who were its leaders. Here we find the 
results of meditation as well as the lessons of practical life, 
philosophic discussion as well aa moral precept, frequently 
illustrated by examples from the stores of memory or 
legend. The end and aim of the monk's calling*; the 
respective advantages of the monastic and the solitary 
life'; the three great renunciations which the monk makes 
— of his earthly riches, of his own passions and propensi- 
ties, and of the present world*; perfection, and most of all 
divine love'; spiritual knowledge, and especially the various 
methods of interpreting Holy Scripture'; God's gifts of 
grace', under which head many miracles are related, with 
the wholesome caution, that the great lesson to be learned 
of Christ is not to work wonders, but to be meek and ' 
lowly of heart ; the various kinds of prayer and thanks- 
giving" — such and suchlike are the subjects treated o£ 
The speculative spirit which is visible throughout shews 
that the great leaders of asceticism were not unfaithful to 
the Christian philosophy which was still found in the 
Alexandrian schools. The influence of the book was im- 
mense, as St Benedict' ordered it to be constantly read at 
a certain hour in the houses of his order; and it was 
perhaps the philosophic thought which is found in many 
of the Collations which gave to the monks that bent 
to mental toil and abstract discussion which made the 
monasteries of the West for many generations the chief 
centres of literature and intellectual life. 
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But all the efforts of previous founders of moaastericB 
fall into the shade when we compare them with those of 
Benedict of Nuraia, The career of the Benedictine Order 
18 the most signal testimony to the virtue and the wisdom 
of its first legislator. Benedict, the son of a noble family 
in Umbria, received a literary education in Rome, but, 
shocked at the dissipated life which he saw around him, 
fled at an early age from the great city and took refuge in 
an almost inacco^aibte cave in the Sabine hills, near 
Sobiaco, where he dupcnded for sustenance on the charity 
of the neighbours. Like very many who have attempted 
to crush the natural passions, he was haunted by visions 
of the fair forms which he had left behind. He shared 
the fate of other famous hermits, in that his solitude 
became populous with the throng of men who were 
attracted by his fame. It was probably this circumstance 
which induced him to forsake Subiaco with his com- 
panions, and to journey southward to Monte Cassino in 
Campania, where he founded what became the most 
&motts monastery in the world, the model after which, 
more or less directly, all other Western monasteries have 
been formed. The Rule which he gave was stem, but not 
too stern for human frailty to endure. It trained men to 
be strong, not fanciful. 

At the head of every monastery was a paternal ruler, 
an abbat, chosen by the major part of the monks them- 
selves; under him was a "pnepositus" or provost whom he 
appointed, and again under him, if the monastery was so 
large as to require them, subordinates called "decani" or 
deans, who took the superintendence each of ten brethren. 
As each new brother was admitted to a monastery he was 
I'cquired to pledge himself in the most solemn manner 
to the three great principles of monastic life, firmness of 
resolution, change of life, and obedience to God and His 
saints*. As it was of the very essence of monastic vows 
that they should be lifelong, no one was allowed to take 
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them until he had passed through a period of prohation, 
in which every opportunity was given to the novice to 
leam the real nature of his own calling, and to the 
superiors of the society to discover whether he had the 
qualities which a good monk should have. With a view 
of deterring waverers, the act of reception was made an 
especially solemn one. The novice to be received had to 
lay on the altar of the church of the monastery, with 
solemn invocation of the saints whose relics were there, a 
written engagement to observe the Rule. The man who 
could not with a clear conscience affirm his earnest inten- 
tion of remaining in the brotherhood to his life's end could 
be no true monk; nor the man who could not resign his 
natural wishes and passions so as to be guided m all 
things by the monastic Rule. As in the Rule of Pacho- 
mius, ao in the Benedictine, not only did the brethren 
observe the several hours of the Divine Office, but they 
had to undertake regular manual labour, often of some 
severity. Idleness was, their founder thought, the mortal 
enemy of the soul. In order to cut off any excuse for the 
monks' absenting themselves from their house, each convent 
was enjoined to provide for itself, so far aa might be, all ne- 
cessary supplies of food and clothes and the like. The third 
vow bound the monk to the most abaolute and implicit 
obedience to the superior. Whatever was commanded by 
one in authority he was bound to obey at once as a Divine 
command. This prompt obedience was the first step in 
the road of humility; by it the monk testified that nothing 
was dearer to him than the work of Christ. When the 
novice was required to regard bis abbat as one who atood 
in the place of Christ, we may clearly see that the Bene- 
dictine Order was from the first a Church within the 
Church ; what the bishop was to the diocese, that was the 
abbat to his convent. The difference was, that the nar- 
rower circle aimed at a higher level of Christian life than 
was possible for the wider. And as the strength of the 
Church lies in the fact that it is a growing tree, capable 
of adapting itself to its environment, so the Benedictine 
Order, without departing from the intention of its founder, 
has been able to accommodate itself to each of the many 
ages through which it has lived. Benedict did not enjoin 
upon his rnonkB an eKcemve asceticism. While his prin- 
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dples were stem and unbending, he did not make the 
monaatic life wearisome by petty restriction& His Rule 
became the model for all the monastic Rules of the Wcttt. 
in which we consequently find, with all differcncL« of 
detail, a certain uniformity of type. The great glory of 
[the Benedictine Order is, that it impressed upon a world 
in the process of dissolution the capacity for renewal which 
'is to be found in a life of order, industry, obedience and 
rimplicity. Whether in the humbler office of tilling the 
land, or in the higher of preserving literature and promot- 
ing sound and thorough study, the Benedictines have a 
: well -earned fame, though they wrought for the sake of 
f the work, and not for their own glory. The literary labours 
irhowever for which the Benedictines have been so distin- 
rguished were not directly pi-escribed by the founder; the 
credit of setting monks to work at literature belongs to 
Cassiodorus. 

Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus' (or Cassiodorius) was a 
Roman of distinguished family, who held high offices of 
state under the Gothic king Theoderic. On the fall of 
the Elast-Gothic kingdom in 540, being now an old man, 
he withdrew to his property in Bmttium, where he 
founded a convent, the Monasterium Vivarieuse, He 
thought it nobler to be the slave of Christ than to rule 
the kingdoms of this worlds In the wreck of the empire 
he was anxious to preserve learning. To this end he gave 
to his society his own excellent library, which he continued 
to augment until his death'. "Not only were the monks 
incited by his example to the study of classical and sacred 
literature; he trained them hkewise to the careful tran- 
scription of manuacripta, in the purchase of which large 
sums were continually disbursed, Bookbindine, gardening, 
and medicine were among the pursuits of the less intellec- 
tual members of the fraternity . The system took root and 
spread beyond the boundaries of Italy, eo that the multipli- 
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cation of manuscripta became gradually as much a recog- 
nised employment of monastic life as prayer or fasting'." 

The tendency to asceticism was not unopposed. Even 
St Chrysostom, himself a monk and an earnest advocate 
of monastic life, emphatically rejected the distinction which 
was in his day commonly drawn between the counsels of 
perfection which were for the few and the easier precepts 
which might suffice for the many. He knew how degrad- 
ing was the notion that men could not attain true Christian 
life in the midst of the family and the world. The beati- 
tudes, the precepts of the Lord and His Apostles, these 
are not for the monk alone, but for ali the members of 
Christ*. A man who has a wife and children may see the 
Lord, as Isaiah saw Him, if he has but Isaiah's spirit'. 
Those who run away from the world in which the battle 
has to be fought are deserters from the great army'. 

A very different kind of critic was Jovinian', who had 
also originally been a monk, but had become convinced of 
the unsoundness of the principle on which monasticism 
was generally defended. He declared (it was said) that 
the merits of virgins are just the same as those of the 
married and the widowed who have been baptized into 
Christ, if the general holiness of their hves is the same; 
and that abstinence from food has no higher merit than 
the thankful participation of it°. Inorthodox opinions 
are also attributed to him with which we are not at 
present concerned. Jovinian's reasoning is said to have 
influenced certain nuns so strongly that they broke their 
vows and married. His teaching excited the indignation 
of pope Siricius, who in a consistory of the Roman clergy 
condemned and excommunicated him and eight of his 
adherents as guilty of innovation and heresy'. Jovinian 
betook himself to Milan, hoping perhaps for the protection 
of the emperor, who then held his court there. But in 
matters of faith Ambrose was there almost all-powerfiil. 
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and trom Milau also the heretic had to tiee. Ambiose 
also issued a letter' of warning against some of his owa 
monks who, like Jovinian, denied the peculiar merit of 
oelibficy. 

Monks, as such, were at first simply lay people, and 
attended the services, or at any rate received the Eucharist, 
at some neighbouring church'. In process of time however 
it was felt t^ be unfitting that the brethren of a monastery 
should depend for sacred ministrations on the clergy of a 
church which, as the founders of religious houses preferred 
remote sites, was often at some distance, and it became 
customary for one of the older brethren, generally the 
abbat himself, to be a presbyter and to administer the 
sacraments within the convent walls^ The society bad 
then precisely the same relation to the bishop of the 
diocese as a village with its presbyter, it was not until 
the time of Benedict that it was regarded as essential for 
a convent to have its own church and its own clergy*. 
But aa the monastic life was regarded as the highest form 
of Christianity and attracted many men who would other- 
wise have become clergymen, it became usual from the 
time of pope Siricius' to ordain monks. From the end 
of the fourth century, in fact, the monasteries came to be 
looked upon as the best schools for the clergy, and especially 
for the bishops. Monks were not unfrequently ordained 
against their own wish", and even those of the clergy who 
were not monks frequently lived in a community which 
differed little from a convent. 

The old custom of making monasteries Eubject to the 
bishop of the diocese was broken in upon in Africa early 
in the sixth century. Religious Houses there sought 
greater independence by making themselves subject to 
distant bishops, especially to the bishop of Carthage'. 
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Elsewhere the right of each bishop to take the spiiitnal 
oversight of convents within his diocese was strenuously 
maintained', but this was careftiUy restricted to such 
matters as belong to the office of a bishop ; the general 
care of the " lay multitude" of monks was reserved to the 
abbat alone, unless the interference of the bishop was 
specially invoked'. 

The imperial government, which found it necessary to 
provide that men should not escape their civic duties, and 
especially the duty of tax-paying, by receiving ordination, 
made an exception in favour of those who had become 
monks in early youth ' ; these might receive Orders, 
forfeiting thereupon a fourth part of their property. The 
law also provided that a married person, man or woman, 
should not carry off all the family property on adopting 
the monastic life*, and it dissolved the marriage when one 
of the parties took the vows*. It deprived parents of the 
right to forbid their children to enter a monastery, or to 
d^inherit them for that cause"; and masters also conld 
not prevent their bond-servants from becoming monks'. 
But if it made entrance easy, it made exit difficult. A 
monk who left his monastery, whether to enter another or 
to go into the world, was to leave whatever goods he had 
in the hands of that which he had first entered". 
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CHAPTER SIII. 



ECCLESIASTICAL CEREMONIES AND AKT, 

The most essential portions of Christian worship 
were not exposed to all men without diatinction'. The 
fear of impious inaitations or parodies, such as Justin' 
thought that he saw in the mysteries of Mithras, no doubt 
restrajned Christians from making public in a world still 
largely pagan rites which they themselves reverenced with 
the deepest awe. In Justin's description, it does not 
appear that any but the baptized were present at the 
administration of Baptism or the Eucharist, nor is the 
form of the consecration of the elements revealed. As in 
the apostolic age non-believers might bo present at ordi- 
nary meetings for reading of the Scriptures and preaching' 
BO m the fourth and fifth centuries unbaptized persons 
were admitted to hear the Bible lessons and exposition 
which might prepare them for admission to the inner 
mysteries of the faith. - Those who were admitted to this 
more open worship were however for the most part not 
mere heathens, but either catechumens seeking admission 
to the mysteries, or penitents desiring re-admission ; and 
the portion of the euchaiistic service at which they were 
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present waa called the Liturgy (or the Mass) of the Cate- 
chumens. To these, at the end of their instruction, which 
might extend over two or three years, were imparted what 
were regarded as the most sacred treasures of the Christian 
faith — the essentials of the baptismal rite and the confes- 
sion of faith to be made by the baptized, the Lord's 
Prayer, the form of consecrating and administering the 
Holy Eucharist. The baptismal confession became the pass- 
word' by which Christians knew each other, and also the 
solemn promise of allegiance which the Christian soldier 
made to the great Captain ', As may be supposed from 
the reservation of the Creed, the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity was not spoken of in the presence of heathens'. 
To the carefully guarded secrets of the Christians the 
name " mystery " came to be applied, as to rites only known 
to the initiated", 

1. The mystery which surrounded the moat sacred rites 
of the Church of course gave greater importance to the 
cateehumenate', the preparatory instruction through which 
all candidates for baptism had to pass. The usual solemn 
seasons of baptism were Easter and Pentecost, the latter 
called in English White-Sunday, from the appearance of 
the newly-baptized in their white robes ' ; but in the East 
the Epiphany, when the baptism of the Lord was com- 
memorated, was regarded as an appropriate time for 
baptism, and in the West Christmas and Saints' Days, 
especially the Nativity of St John Baptist, The bishops 
of Rome however strongly insisted on the observance of 
the ancient seasons, unless in the case of those who were in 
danger of death ^ Where the great season of baptism was 
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Easter-Eve, those among the catechumens who wera near 
the end of their course were, during Lent, brought xinder 
more special instruction. To these " competentea," as they 
were called', the articles of the Creed, the nature of the 
Sacraments and of the penitential discipline of the Church, 
were carefully explained. The forty days of catechizing 
were a period of fasting, vigil, prayer, and continence. An 
epoch in the instruction was the solemn delivery of the 
Creed by word of mouth to the candidates, which took 
place at Rome in the fourth week of Lent, generally on 
the Wednesday ; at Milan on the eve of Palm-Simday ; in 
Gaul and in Gothic Spain on Palm-Sunday itself; in Pro- 
consular Africa probably on the eve of the fourth Sunday 
in Lent '. This was followed by the giving of the Lord's 
Prayer', At Rome, and perhaps elsewhere, the giving of 
the Creed was preceded by the solemn handing over of the 
Gospels *. 

The ceremonies of haptiarb itself — the interrogations, 
the renunciations, the exorcisms, the blessing of the water, 
the unctions, the three immersions, the milk and honey, the 
imposition of hands — remained essentially the same as in 
the preceding period °, though with some additional details. 
The kindling of lamps immediately after the baptii 
first heard of in the fourth century ; as is also the 
putting-on of white apparel', which, if first assumed on 
Easter-Eve, was woro until the Sunday after Easter, known 
as the Sunday of the Putting-off the White Garments'. 
Another ceremony which appears early in the fourth 
century is the washing of the feet of the baptized ', But 
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if the changes in the actual ceremony were unimportant 
its general aspect changed much when the Church gained 
its freedom. " It would be difficult to imagine any Bcetn 
more moving than that pictured to us in the pages of Si 
Cyril ', when on the eve of the Saviour's resurrection, at 
the doors of the church of the Auastasis [at Jerusalem]. 
the white-robed band of the newly-baptized was seeii 
approaching from the neighbouring baptistery, and tha 
darkness was turned into day in the brightness of unnum-- 
bered lights. Aa the joyous chaut swelled upwards — 
Blessed is he whose unrighteousness is forgiven and whose 
sin is covered^it might well be thought that angela' voieee 
were heard echoing the glad acclaim — Blessed is the man 
unto whom the Lord imputeth no sin, and in whos« spirit 
there is no guile '." 

It is clear that in the period with which we are dealing 
baptism was commonly administered to such as wer^ 
capable of instruction in the mysteries. Yet infants werfi 
also baptized. " Let the lambs of our flock be sealed froiq 
the first," said Isaac the Great' in the early part of the 
fifth century, " that the Robber may see the mark imr 
pressed upon their bodies and tremble... Let the children 
of the kingdom be carried from the womb to baptism." A 
great hindrance to the baptism of infants was the desire 
to reserve for a later age the sacrament which might (it 
was thought) wash away the sins of the previous Ufa, 
Even the pious Monica preferred to defer her son's baptiana 
when she saw him no longer in peril of death*. Those 
who were lovers of pleasure rather than lovers of God 
wished to defer the purifying washing to the latest moment 
of their lives. Against this view, which, as may be anp* 
posed, was not favourable to morality, the greatest teachOTfl 
most earnestly protested', and it gradually ceased tq 
prevail. 

The chrismation and laying-on of hands followed in 
ancient times immediately on the washing of water, and 
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L S31, ijuot^ \iy Marriott n. s. p. 
170. Compare Cimstt. Apott. Tt 
15 % i, "BoTTTireTS Si !ivw Kod id 
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this is sbill the cuHtotu of the East. In the West, if qo 
i present at the baptism, the baptized were 
presented to him afterwards at some convenient aeason, 
this part of the service being reserved to the episcopal 
order. The Arabic canons, called Nicene', desire the 
chorepiscopua in his circuits to cause the boys and girls to 
be brought to him, that he may sign them with the cross, 
pray over them, lay hia hands upon them, and bless them. 
When heretics were readmitted to the Church, even if their 
baptism was held valid, they were in almost all cases 
required to receive impositiou of hands from a Catholic 
bishop, 

A layman was permitted to baptize one who lay in 
peril of death, who, if he survived, was to he brought to 
the bishop for the laying-on of hands'. An African 
Council in the year 398 forbade women to baptize ' ; not- 
withstanding which in later times midwives were instructed 
to baptize new-bom infants in case of need. 

The question of the validity of baptism conferred by 
heretics, already agitated in the second century, reappear- 
ed at a later time, especially in connexion with the 
Donatiats. The general conclusion arrived at in the 
West may be stated in the words of St Augustin with 
regard to Marcion. "If Mareion," he says*, "hallowed 
baptism by the Evangelic Words, in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, the rite 
was sound, even though his own faith, as he understood b_y 
those woi-ds something different from that which Cathohc 
truth teaches, was not sound, but stained with the fictions 
of falsehood." And he elsewhere defines his conception of 
the effect of baptism among heretics. In heresy men 
may have baptism, althuugh it does not begin to avail them 
unto salvation until they have been converted from the 
error of their ways '. On this principle the Second Council 
of Aries* directed that Photinians coming over to the 
Church should be baptized, but that Bonosians should not. 



* C. Petilianum, o. 3. 

* De Baptitmo e, Donalittat, l. 
13 ; IT. 1 and 35 ; T. 5 and 8, eto. 
See Momott in Diet. Ckr. Ant. 

173, 
' Canont 16, 17 ; probalilj i,D. 



' Canon So, in Hardonin i. 173. 
See on the whole sabjcot Mortene. 
De Rit. Antig. lib. i. a. ii, 

> Cone. Eliberit. o. 3S, in Har- 
donin I. 354. 

" Gone. Carthag. IT. 0. 100: 
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iis they hud already received baptism in the name of the 
Holy Trinity. Id the Elast the view prevailed that bap- 
tism must be received from blameless priests or it became 
pollution ^ To this effect Athanasius' declares that he 
who is sprinkled by heretics is rather defiled in ungodlin< 
than redeemed with the ransom of Christ. 

Jovinian, a man in other respects also eccentric, 
cribed extravagant effects to baptism. He endeavoured 
to shew, said his opponent Jerome", that they who had 
received baptism in the fulness of faith could not be 
tempted of the devil. If any were so tempted, they had 
received the baptism of water only, and not of the Spirit. 
All who had kept their baptism unstained had the same 
reward in the Kingdom of Heaven, as — on the other hand 
— all who fell had the same punishment. His views 
were condemned by Ambrose* and by Siricius', bishop of 
Rome. 

2. The doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, important as it 
is, did not become the subject of any conspicuous controversy 
or of synodal decision within the first six centuriea There 
was no sharp authoritative definition of the effect of 
Eucharistic consecration. Various teachers expressed their 
opinions in diverse ways without condemning those who 
expressed their views differently. . All agreed that there 
was something in the Mystery to be looked upon with 
reverence and awe* ; all agreed that the Bread and Wine 
became, by priestly consecration, in some sense the Body 
and Blood of Christ; but the nature of the change was 
variously conceived and expressed. Some regarded the 
Presence of Christ in the Elements as a spiritual one, 
effectual only to the faithful receiver; others conceived 
the effect of consecration rather as a change of substance^ 
in the Bread and Wine; while the greater number of 
teachers adopted neither of these views to the exclusion 
of the other. Almost all spoke of a change or trans- 



^ Constt. Apost. VI. 15; Canones 
Apost. 47, G8. 

^ Contra Arian. OratiOy n. § 43. 

' Adv. Jovinian, ii. 1, 86; 19, 
20. Compare Augnstin, Be Hares, 
82. 

^ Epist. 42 ad Siricium. 

6 Epist. 7 ad Diversos Episc. in 



Hardouin i. 852. 

* ^piKThv and "tremendum" are 
common epithets. 

7 "Substance" is here used as 
equivalent to oinria or dirAcTTacris, 
that which underlies the visible and 
palpable in any object (Socrates, 
H. E. m. 7). 
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formation', terms which were also applied to the baptismal 
water and to chrism after benediction. Those who were 
most onder the influence of Origen, as Eusebiua of 
Csesarea', Athanasiue', and Gregory of Nazianzus* in- 
clined to the more spiritual view, which also found 
vigorous support in the West from Augustin* and his 
followera, influenced as they were by the belief that only 
those who were predestinated to life could really and 
truly feed upon the Son of God. Cyril of Jerusalem", 
Chrysoatom', Hilary of Poictiers*, and Ambrose' incline 
rather to the conception of a change in the substance of 
the Elements. Gregory of Nyssa'" held the peculiar view 
that as, during the Lord's earthly life, bread and wiue 
became by assimilation part of His natural Body, so, after 
Hifl Ascension, by the working of His divine power, the 
consecrated Bread and Wine become part of His glorified 
Body. The Nestorian controversy was not without effect 
upon the views which were held as to the nature of the 
Eucharistic change. Those who held that the divine 
Nature of Christ did not annihilate the human, also held 
that the presence of Christ in the Eucharistic Elements 
did not annihilate the proper substance of the Bread and 
Wine. It remains, said Theodoref, in its own essence or 
substance; the proper nature or substance of the Bread 
and Wine, said pope Gelaaius", does not cease to exist. 
Still, the popular tendency was naturally to the more 
obvious and easily conceivable view of the mystic change, 
and this is found embodied in liturgies. The definite 
doctrine of transubstantiation emerged from the scholastic 
philosophy in the Middle Ages. 

We have already seen that from very ancient times 
the Eucharist was regarded as, in some sense, a sacrifice, 
as in it was commemorated and pleaded the one all- 
BufGcient sacrifice of Christ. This conception acquired 



' XeraPfXi, truiBflgtuatio. 

* DevoRilralio Evang. i, 10, 8 
28 ft. : Thsol. Ecelaiiat. iu. 13. 

■ Kpiit. i ad Serapionem. 

* Oral. 1, p. 88; 8, p. 70; 17, p. 
873. 

' In Joatmem, Tratt. 26, pars 
3; 26, 0. 18; Dt Civ. Dei. xxi. 25. 
Catecb. 33, o. i; but comparo 
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greater prominence in the fourth centuiy, and the Fathers 
sometimes use expressions which almost seem to imply 
that in the Holy Eucharist the sacrifice of Christ is re- 
peated, without shedding of blood. Such expressions aa 
" the spiritual sacrifice," " the bloodless service," are 
frequent, both in sermons and iu liturgies', but still they 
imply rather a commemoration than an actual sacrifice'. 
Yet Chrysostom also speaks as if in the consecrated 
Eucharist the Lamb that was slain were actually lying 
on the altar'. The connexion of propitiatory masses with 
the doctrine of purgatorial fire is not found before the 
time of Gregory the Great. 

In the celebration of the Holy Eucharist the same 
elements are found which were already in use in the third 
century, but — as in the case of baptism — with some 
amplification and added splendour. The first portion of 
the service, to which catechumens were admitted, con- 
sisted principally of prayer and reading of passages of 
Holy Scripture*. 

The readings of Scripture in the Euchariatic office 
were in ancient times three ; the Prophecy', or reading 
from the Old Testament ; the Apostle or Epistle ; and the ■ 
Gospel. A rubric in the Liturgy of St James' directs the 
reading of a passage from the Old Testament ; and tha ■ 
practice still continued in the West in the latter part of 
the sixth century'. The reading of a portion from "the 
Apostle" — that is, St Paul — or from an epistle of some 
other apostolic writer, and from a Gospel, has probably 
been universal from the earliest times to the present day. 
The allusions to the practice are almost innumerable. 
At an early date certain books seem to have been appro- 
priated to certain ecclesiastical seasons, and the readings 
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' Cyril, CateeM. 23, o, B; Lit. S. 
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S. Ghrymt. ib. p. 136. 

ChtysoHlom, Horn. VJ in Behr. o. 
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to have been taken from them id order, unless the course 
was iuterrupted by some festival for which there were 
proper lections. It was, for instance, an established rule 
m St Chrysostom'a time that the Acts of the Apostles 
should be read in the period between Easter and Pente- 
cost'; and St Augustin' apologizes for interrupting his 
course on St John, in which he had followed the order of 
the Eucharistic lections, because a Saint's Day intervened 
the lections of which he was not at liberty to change. 
No table of Epistles and Gospels now exists which is 
certainly earher than the time of Gregory the Great, but 
" even the earliest Greek manuscripts bear distinct traces 
of having been used for liturgical purposes'," and "the 
fact that the same lections were employed by the Fathers 
of the fourth and fifth centimes as the subjects of their 
homilies proves the very early date of their assignment to 
particular days*." 

The word of exhortation and the exposition of Scrip- 
ture were, as we have already seen", regarded as a due 
preparation for the Eucharistic feast, In the fourth 
century preaching was regarded as a special function of 
the bishop, but not to the entire exclusion of presbyters. 
Chrysostom, still a presbyter, says at the end of a sermon 
preached at Antioch, that he must now be silent and 
make way for his Master. No layman, not even a monk, 
however distinguished, was permitted to preach in a 
church'. In some cases, a portion of a sermon was ad- 
dressed to the general congregation, including catechumens 
and others, while another was reserved for the faithful 
' when they alone remained". Sozomen' tells us that in 
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Oh. xm. Rome neither the bishop preached oor anyone else. If 
this was the case, the custom certainly was broken through 
in the fifth century by Leo the Great, of whom we have 
many sermons. To speak generally, preaching was fre- 
quent in the great town churches, but comparatively rare 
in the country villages ; not that presbyters in charge of 
a church where there was no bishop were forbidden to 
preach, but that they frequently lacked the will or the 
power. It was to correct this state of things that pres- 
byters were everywhere enjoined to preach, and that, 
where they were unable to do so, deacons were empowered 
to read homilies of the Fathers*. The bishop commonly 
delivered his address sitting on his throne at the east end 
of the sanctuary, though he often came forward, in order 
to be better heard, to the rail which separated the 
sanctuary from the nave, or to the desk from which the 
lessons were read. 

It must not be supposed, however, that it was only in 
the Eucharistic office that sermons were preached. There 
are, for instance, two sermons of Augustin's on the same 
subject*, the second of which must have been preached in 
the afternoon. Chrysostom also preached at a later hour 
than that of communion, though it appears that he had to 
combat a superstitious objection to hearing sermons after 
taking food*. 

Oratory occupied in the early centuries but a subor- 
dinate place in the Western Church, but in the East 
it was much more prominent and important, and was 
sedulously cultivated, the Greek preachers adopting the 
style which was taught in the schools of rhetoric by such 
men as Libanius. From the schools also the practice 
of applauding admired passages passed into the churches, 
much against the wish of the greatest preachera Chrys- 
ostom^ has to remind his hearers that they did not come 
to church to see a stage-play. Sermons were for the 
most part carefully prepared orations delivered without a 
manuscript; but we hear occasionally of sermons being 
read. In Syria sermons in a loosely metrical style were 
in much favour. 
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Of the later portion of the Liturgy, at which only the in- 
itiated, the enlightened, were allowed to be present, St Cyril 
of Jerusalem, in the last of hia lectures to his catechumens', 
supplies us with an exact and trustworthy account, as it 
existed in the mother of Churches in the middle of the 
fourth century. It is to this effect. First, the deacon 
presents to the bishop, and to the presbyters who encircle 
the sanctuary, water to wash their hands, symbolizing the 
purity with which we ought to approach the holy mys- 
teries. He then exhorts the brethren to give each other 
the Holy Kiss, a token of the oneness of their sonls. The 
bishop then exclaims, " Lift up your hearts," and the feith- 
fiil respond, " We lift them up unto the Lord ; " then, "Let 
us give thanks unto the Lord our God," to which the 
response is, " It is meet and right." Then God's mercies 
in heaven and earth, through angels and men, are com- 
memorated, the strain ending in " Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God of Sabaoth." "Then," proceeds Cyril, " we beseech the 
merciful God to send forth the Holy Spirit upon the 
elements displayed on the altar, that He may make the 
bread the Body of Christ and the wine the Blood of 
Christ ; for certainly whatever the Holy Spirit may have 
touched is hallowed and changed. Next,... over that pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice we beseech God for the peace of the 
Church, for the good ordering of the world, for kings, for 
our soldiers and allies, for those who are sick or in trouble, 
and in short we all pray for all who need help, and so we 
offer this sacrifice. Then we commemoi-ate those who 
have gone to rest bafore us, first among them patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, martyrs, that God through their prayers 
and intercessions may accept our prayer. After these, we 
commemorate those holy fathers and bishops and all others 
of our body who have gone to rest before us, believing that 
the greatest benefit will accrue to their' souls on whose 
behalf prayer is offered while the holy and awful sacri- 
fice is displayed." Upon this intercession followed the 
[ Lord's Prayer. Then the bishop says, "Holy things for 
[ holy men " — the consecrated elements are holy, fit for the 
holy alone to receive^to which the response is made, 
"One only is holy, One only is the Lord, even Ji 
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Christ." Then the chanter sings the words, " O taste and 
see how gracious the Lord is," and the communicants 
approach, holding out the right hand supported by the 
left, so as to receive the Body in the palm, sa3dng Amen 
upon reception. Cyril recommends his neophytes to touch 
their eyes with the holy particle before partaking. After 
the Body, the cup of tne Blood is received, reverently, 
with bowed head, the recipient saying Amen. With the 
moisture remaining on the lips the communicant is recom- 
mended to touch the forehead, the eyes and the other 
organs of the senses. Then he is to wait for the prayer 
and to give thanks to God Who has granted to him so 
great mysteries. 

In this description it may be observed that there is no 
mention of the recitation of the Words of Institution or of 
the Oblation of the Consecrated Elements. St C3Til was 
perhaps unwilling to mention these in such a manner as 
to run the risk of bringing them to the knowledge of the 
heathen. However this may have been, they are so 
absolutely universal in all existing liturgies that it is 
impossible to doubt that they are derived from very early, 
if not absolutely from primitive times^ 

The characteristics above enumerated are found, with 
many differences of detail and of arrangement, in almost 
all the liturgies which have come down to us. These fall 
into five divisions; the Palestinian, of which the Greek 
Liturgy of St James, corresponding in its principal features 
with that described by St Cyril, is probably the earliest 
example; the Alexandrian, typified by that called St Mark's; 
the East-Syrian or Nestorian ; the Hispano-Gallican ; and 
the Koman, from which the Ambrosian differs but little. 
Of these the first three may be called Eastern, the other 
two Western, though the latter also, especially the Spanish, 
shew traces of an Eastern origin. 

We find in nearly all liturgies, after the Sanctus, Com- 
memoration of the Lord's Life, or of some event in it, and 
of the Institution of the Eucharist, Oblation, prayer for 
living and dead, leading on to the Lord's Prayer, with its 



^ It is certain that the recitation 
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Emboliamua or expaDsion of the petition, " Deliver us from 
evil." In the Eastern liturgies always, soraetiines in the 
Galilean and Spanish, but not in the Roman or Ambrosian, 
we have an Epiklesis or prayer for the descent of the Holy 
Spirit upon the elements. In the Alexandrian (St Mark's) 
liturgy alone, the prayers tor the living and the dead, and 
for acceptance of the sacrifice, are inserted in the Preface 
which intervenes between the Sursum Oorda and the 
Sancttis. The East-Syrian liturgies differ from Pales- 
tinian mainly in having the intercession for living and 
dead before the Epiklesis, The most remarkable pecu- 
liarity of the Roman rite is, that the commemoration of 
the living ia separated from that of the dead and precedes 
consecration. The peculiarities of the Gallican nte shew 
that it belongs to a wholly different family from the 
Roman. In it the prayers for living and dead, with the 
kiss of peace, follow the oblation of the unconsecrated 
elements and precede the Sursum Gorda. The Scmctus 
is immediately followed by the prayer called Collectio post 
Sanctns, and this again by the recitation of the words 
of Institution. The solemn processions at the bringing 
in of the Book of the Gospels — the ■' Lesser Entrance " — 
and at the bringing in of the Elements — the " Greater 
Entrance" — are peculiarly Eastern. And it is not only 
in arrangement and in some details that the Eastern 
liturgies differ from the Western. While in the East the 
liturgical forms are fixed, and nothing varies from day to 
day except the Lections and some of the Hymns ; in the 
"West almost everything changes with the festival The 
Roman Liturgy has regularly changing Collects, as well as 
Xiections and Hymns, and had anciently an almost equal 
store of changing Prefaces'. In the Liturgies of the 
Gallican type even the prayei-s which accompany the 
Consecration change with the season. And the style of 
the East is markedly different from that of the West. 
While the prayers of the East are long, and remarkable 
for a certain solemn magniloquence, in those of the West, 
of which we have famihar instances in our own Anglican 
Collects, we are at once struck by a terse and even laconic 
expressiveness. The "gorgeous East" 
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here, as in many other points, with the more sober and 
practical West. 

The Elements were still ofiFered by the members of the 
Church. It would seem to follow that the bread was that 
which was commonly used in households, though it may 
no doubt have been specially prepared. In the East there 
is no question that from the first the bread provided for 
the Eucharist has always been leavened, while in the 
West there can scarcely be said to be any distinct proof of 
the use of unleavened cakes before the time of Leo IX. 
(c. 1050)\ It was indiflferent whether the wine was white 
or red, so that it was made from the juice of the grape*. 
The mixing of water with the wine was almost universal, and 
was thought to symbolize the blood and water which flowed 
firom the Lord's pierced side, or the two Natures in the 
Person of Christ*. To avoid the latter symbolism the 
Armenian Monophysites used pure wine^ The conse- 
crated elements were called Eulogise, a name afterwards 
applied to that portion of the oblations which had not 
been consecrated, and which was distributed after celebra- 
tion to those who had not communicated*. The old custom 
of sending consecrated eulogise, as a sign of brotherly feel- 
ing, to distant Churches or Bishops, was forbidden by the 
Council of Laodicea in the fourth century*. Ordinarily, 
any remains of the consecrated elements were consumed 
by the clergy, or, it would seem, in some cases by innocent 
children', infant-communion being still practised^ Com- 
munion in one kind, that of bread only, was only heard of 
among the Manichseans^ 

As in the course of the fourth and fifth centuries the 
commemorative and sacrificial aspect of the Holy Eu- 



* Bona, De Rebus Liturgicis, lib. 
I. 0. 23; W. E. Scudamore, Notitia 
Eucharisticaj p. 749 ff. (Ist ed.); 
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9 See p. 106. 
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charist came to be more regarded than the receiving the 
heavenly food, the faithful communicated leaa frequently. 
In the East they are said to have contented themselves 
with one communion in the year' ; but daily communion 
was not intrequent, and Christian teachers urged the 
faithful to communicate at least weekly*. Councils 
threatened with excommunication those who did not at 
any rate communicate at the three great festivals*. 

Even in the time of Tertuliian* it seems to have been 
regarded as becoming that the recipients and the ministers 
of Holy Communion should be fasting. But the necessity 
of communicating fasting does not appear to have been 
recognised before the fourth century. From that time 
there is a general consent of testimony" that the sacra- 
ment could only be given to those who had not taken 
food on the day of reception. It was emphatically laid 
down by conciliar decrees" that the clergy who administered 
the Eucharist must be fasting. The one exception was on 
Maundy Thursday'. 

The whole service took, during the fourth and following 
centuries, an aspect of greater atatelineaa and splendour. 
The number of clergy was greatly increased, and they 
appeared in special and appropriate vestments". These 
were derived from the dress once almost universal among 
the upper classes of the Empire both in East and West ; 
the long tunic with some kmd of super- vestment, which 
bore various names. The white tunic used as the cere- 
monial dress of a Christian minister came to he known 
simply as alba, the modern alb. Other varieties of thi 
tunic were the dalmatic and the Greek sticharion, both of 

' Pflaudo-AmbroBinfl, De Sacra- c 9. 



' Cone. Jgathaue (a.i>. SOG)i c. 
\ IS. 
J * De Corona, a. S; De OraHoni; 

e.g. Basil, fiont. ii. Dt Jtjunio, 
3; CbrjsoBtom in 1 Cor. Hum, 
L 37. p. asli Ad Pop. Antioeh. Strm. 
I 9, p. IDS; Epiil. 136, p. eeS; An- 
' istin, Epint. 118 c. 8. 

° Auliisiod. □. ly; Malireon. n, 



» W. B. Manriott, VuliaTivvt 
Chrietiamim; C. J. Hefele, Di 
turgiielica OcteSnder, in BeitrOge 
mr Kirdumgeichichte u, e, w. ii. 
ISO ff. ; D. Rock, Hitrurgia, p. Hi 
B.; F. Bock, Die Uttirffiti-hta Ge- 
TD'dnder det Mitlalalten; the ar- 
tiolea oa tihe aeveml veatmenta id 
Smith and Oherthnm'a Diet. Chr. 
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which we find mentioned ae lay garmewts before they 
were appropriated to the services of the sanctuary. The 
upper robe appears as the ^ai.v6\t}<!, or planeta; at a 
later date as the casula, our "chasuble." A strip of cloth 
passed round the neck, bo that the ends hung down in 
front, or, for a deacon, passed over the left shoulder, was 
called the orarium, in much later times the stole ; and a 
similar strip passed round the wrist, the maniple. There 
is little doubt that the omophorion and the pallium are 
simply modifications of the stole. "The colour of the 
liturgical vestments up to the Middle Ages was always 
white, for all orders of the clergy'," As early as the 
foiirth century we find the pastoral staff regarded aa one 
of the insignia of a bishop*. Rings were used by bishops, 
as by other dignified persons, from early times'; but there 
seems to be no distinct proof of their being regarded as 
symbols of office before the latter half of the sixth 
century'. Early in the seventh century we find stole, 
ring, and staff recognised as characteristic of a bishop, 
stole and chasuble of a priest, stole and alb of a deacon'. 
The Gregorian Sacramentary states expressly', that no 
cleric stands in the church at any time with covered head, 
unless he have an infirmity, " It may be safely asserted 
that no case has been at all made out for a general use of 
an ofiicial head-dress of Christian ministers during the 
first eight or nine centuries after Christ'." 

The burning of incense, as a natural symbol of praise 
and prayer rising towards God, and as surrounding offerers 
and offerings with a sweet odour, seems to have come into 
use in the fourth century. Incense is permitted by the 
Apostolical Canons' to be presented at the time of offering. 



1 Hefele, Lit. Gew&nder, p. 156, 

' 3iegoi7 Naziauz, Orat. IS, 
quoted ^ H. T. Anufield in Diet. 
Ghr, Antiq. p. 1E67. Gompare Oe- 
lestinua Ad Epiie. Oailits, e. 1, In 
Hatdonin t. 125B ; leidora of Be- 
Tille, De Off. Eeci. o. 5. 

■ The ring of Caiaa, biahop □( 
Borne ('^ 296), was foimd when hia 
tomb was opened in 1G22 (Armghi, 
Jioma Subt. li. 426; Bolilet^ Cimit. 
p. 102 f.), 

* 0, Babington in Diet. Ohr. 



Antiq. p, 1805, See also Martigny, 
Dei Anneaux ehez lei Fremien 
ChrStiera et de VAnveau Spaeopal 
en particuiier (Macon 18G8), and 
Diet, dea Antiq. ChrSt. s. v, An- 
neau ipiieopal, 

' IV. Cone. Tout, c, 28 (tn. 633). 

' p, 38, in QuadTageaima. 

' R. Sinker, in Diet. Chr. Antiq. 
121G. fiatseetheinBtanoeofOra- 
gorf of HazianzuH, infra, p. 391. 

' Canon 3 [nl. 4]. 
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'-* ^ the PacTidu-Dioaysius^, possibly writing in the fourth 

— ^^jtury, seema to be the first who distinctly testifies to 

^^^ use in religious ceremonial. Its use is prescribed in 

■^^^^^lacient litui^es*, but it ia difficult to fix a date for their 

^^svcral component parts. A thurible of gold is said* to 

•— ^ve been sent by a king of Persia to a church in Antioch 

'--^^Taout the year 594. The sign of the cross was constantly 

^^^sed both by the ministera in divine service and by lay 

^^eople. " Make the sign of the cross," says Cyril of Jeru- 

^^alem*, "on thy forehead, that the demons, seeing the 

~:inark of the King, may tremble and flee away. Make this 

sign when thou eatest and when thou drinkest, when thou 

L,liest down and when thou risest up, when thou apeakest 

and when thou walkest." The kiss of peace' was almost 

everywhere introduced in the Eucharistic celebration; 

and the faithful, as a maik of reverence, frequently kissed 

the door-posts of the holy houae or the steps of the 

sanctuary", while the officiating ministers kissed the altar 

and the book of the Goapela', " At an early period we 

find fountains, or basins supplied with fresh water, near 

the doors of churches, especially in the East, that they 

who entered might wash their hands at least before they 

wo^8hipped^" The earliest mention of blessing water, 

other than that for baptism, seems to be that in the 

Apostolical Constitutions", which describes the practice 

probably of the latter part of the fourth century. There 

is no trace of the use of holy water in the West until a 

much later period. The ceremonial use of lights'" was 

probably earlier. Beginning in the aBsembhes before 

dawn or in the darfcoeaa of the catacombs, the use of 



' Eierarch. Eeeletiasl, c. S, sec. 

a. 

= e.g. tliat of St Jamea, Tetra- 
togia Liturg. £15. 

" By Evagrina, B. E. vi. 21 
I IS.— See a. F. Idttledale, In- 
cense, a Litargical Maiay; W. E. 
Bcndamore, art. liKeiae, in Diet. 
Chr. Antiq. p. 830 ff. 

* Calech. TV, li. Compare Chrya- 
OBtom in I. Oar. Horn. 12; Au- 
guEtin, ServtB 19 De Sanctis. 

" See (e-g.) Lit. S. Jni-.obi, in 
Daniel's Codex Uturg. iv. 101; 
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* Ambrose, Epitt. 33 [al. 14]; 
Psendo -Dionyfl. Hierarch. Eccl. 
a. n.%i; ChrjBOatom in H. Cor. 
Horn. 30, g 1, Frudentiaa, PerUteph. 
Hymn. u. S19; xi. 193; Paolinaa 
Nol. in Natal, S. Felicia. Poem. vi. 
250. 

' See on the whole subject W. 
E. Scnilamore in Diet. Chr. Antiq. 
p. 902 ff. 

* W. E. acudamora in Diet. Chr. 
Antiq. p. 777. 
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lamps was maintained when the services were in the light 
of day on account of their symbolism and their festive 
character^. There are also traces as early as the fourth 
century of the practice of maintaining an ever-burning 
lamp in the sanctuary*. Kneeling was the usual posture 
of prayer in the churches, except on Sundays and in the 
season between Easter and Pentecost, when it was desired 
to express exulting joy rather than humiliation, and so 
the faithful prayed standing. The praying figures of the 
Roman catacombs are represented standing with arms 
expanded and hands open*. All faces were turned to- 
wards the East*, where the sun arose, the natural symbol 
of the Light of the World. 

In early times the voices of the congregation had no 
doubt taken a large share in the responsive portion of the 
service, but as the music came to be more elaborate it fell 
more and more into the hands of the trained singers who 
formed the choir. The Council of Laodicea" would indeed 
have confined all singing in church to these. The singing 
consisted either of sentences chanted by the lay people in 
response to the clergy, or of psalms or psalm-like com- 
positions chanted in alternate strains by a choir divided 
into two bands. The latter method is believed to have 
been introduced, perhaps after the example of the Syrians, 
by Flavian and Diodorus about the year 350 at Antioch, 
whence it spread rapidly throughout the world*. This 
kind of music was brought into use by Ambrose at Milan 
to cheer the hearts of the faithful under the oppression of 
the Arian empress Justina', and soon spread over the 
Western Church. Augustin however somewhat dreaded 
the concord of sweet sounds', thinking that he was some- 
times more moved by the music than by the matter of 
what he heard; and he says that Athanasius preferred 



^ In earlier times the kindling 
of QBeless lights gave much offence. 
See Tertullian, Apol, 85 and 46; 
De Idolol, 15; Lactantius, Instit, 
VI. 2. 

^ Epiphanius, Epist, ad Joann. 
Hieroa, {opp, iv. 2, p. 86, ed, Din- 
dorf); Paulinas Nol. Carm, Nat, 
m. 98. 

* Diet, Chr, Antiq., pp. 1^^ fl. 



and 1463 ff., s. w. Oenufiexion and 
Or anti. 

^ Comtt. Apost, ii. 67, 10; Basil 
De Spiritu Sancto, c. 66 [al. 27]. 

*^ Can, 16 (c. a.d. 370). 

« Theodoret, H, ^. n. 24, § 9; 
Basil Epist. 207, ad Glericos Neo- 
ccesar, 

^ Aagastin, ConfessioneSf a., 7, 
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a simple monotone to more elaborate music, Jerome' was 
indignant with the operatic sineera of his time, and 
Chrysostom' did not like the devil's times to be applied 
to the songB of angela. 

3. Besides the Eucharistic celeorations, the faithful 
had also meetings for worship of another kind. We have 
already seen' that before the end of the third century, 
hours of prayer were prescribed for the devout; in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries the hour-system was 
developed ao that seven hours were observed*. The 
Kastem and Western offices for the several hours, widely 
as they now differ, probably owe their origin to a common 
sourca The earliest form " appears to have consisted in 
the recitation of psalma, together with prayers and hymna, 
but with no lessons ; and to have been designed for use 
during the night and in the early morning. SS. Basil' 
and Chrysostom and others often speak of these services. 
The origin of these prayers has been traced" with much 
probability to the ' Eighteen Prayers ' used in the Jewish 
synagogue.. ..The earliest form of the Roman office appears 
to have consisted solely of the psalter, so distributed as to 
be recited once a week. At the end of the appointed 
number of psalms for the daily office Pater Noster was 
said'. This seems to have constituted the entire office, 
which contained no lessons, hymns, or collects, ..Lessons 
were in early times only read at the mass... The nocturnal 
office of the Eastern Church and the Mozarabic matnis 
contain no lessons at the present tiule^" But the Council 
of Laodicea' (about A.D. 360) enjoined that in assemblies 
for worship the psalms should not be said continuously, 
but that after each paalm there should be a lection, and 
this only from Canonical Scripture; and in Cassian's" 
time we find that the custom of reading two Scripture 
lessons between every twelve psalms was an immemoi-ial 

1 In EpUt. ad Kphea. t. 19. 

* Ham. 1 in illiid Vidi dominu-ni, 
p. 97 b. 

' p. 168. 

* The ERyptian pcaetice ia de- 
Bcribed bj Caasian Inatitut, iL o. 
1 — 1; fortheWcBtem, seaMartene, 
De Antiq. Ecel RUiirus, lib. iv. 
Bud De Aniiq. Mnaachnrum JUIibui. 

' See eBpeoiallj, Eplst. 03 ad 
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custom with the moiika of Egypt. St Benedict' \ 
offices which he instituted prescribed no lesson during thf 
short nights of summer, but during the winter half of tht 
year there were to be three lections, and these not onlj 
from Scripture, but from those doctors of the Church wh( 
were in the highest repute. The elaborate system of hour- 
offices ultimately formed could naturally only be kept uj 
in a religious house. 

If lections did not from the firet form part of the uon- 
eucharistic office, the reading of Scripture was at any rati 
highly commended. It was the mark of a good Christiar 
to be familiar with Holy Scripture'. Copies of the Bibk 
were commonly on sale^ and rooms were provided ir 
churches to which those who would might retire to medi- 
tate on God's law*. Such teachere as Chryaostom and 
Augustin rejected with indignation the excuses of the lay 
people, who alleged that they had no time to read the 
Scriptures, or that they were unable to understand them, 
The former, in fact, traces the corruptions of the Church 
to the prevailing ignorance of Scripture'. 

Litanies or " Eogationes," processions, that is, about 
the fields, with supplications for fruitful seasons and for 
freedom from pestilence and famine, were instituted by 
Mamertus, bishop of Vienne, in the year 4'52, on the three 
days immediately preceding Ascension Day". 

4. Marriage', signifying to us as it does the mystical 
that is betwixt Christ and His Church ', has from 
primitive times received the blessing of the Christian 
ministry. The anxious care of the Church for the sacred- 
nesa of family life caused it to forbid the union of near 
kindred whether by blood or by marriage °, while in some 

I. ii. 8; A, J. Binterim, Denkmar- 
digkeitat, Bd. 6, Tb. i; J. M. 
Neala, Eastern GhuTch, latradia:- 
(ion, p. 1011 ft.; P. Mejrick in 
Diet. GhT. Jntiq. p, 1092 ff.; J. H. 
Kurtz, Handbuch der K.-Q. g 27S. 

* Tbe word "Bacramen turn," the 
Valgrite rendBring of ii-BaT^piot in 
Eph. V. 32, is frequenlly applied to 
murriaBe. See Augustin, De Supt._ 
el Ccmetip. i. 11. ■■ 

« OiiTic. Agath. a. 01 (aj). fiOe 
Epaoa. 0. 80 (a.d. 617). 




■ Oh, 9, See Diet. Chr. Antiq. 
p. 961, s. T. Leetiaii. 

' Jerome, Epitt. 107 § 12. 

" Aogoatin in Pi. 36, i, § a. 

* PaQlinnB of Nola, Epist. 3S1. 

' Proaia. ill Epitt. ad Ban. See 
Neander, ili. 377 3. 

' Sidonins ApoUii 
V. 14; yn. 1; Gregory of Touth, ii, 
34. See Diet. Chr. Antiq. p. 180a. 

' C. F. StSndlin, Qeschichtt der 
VortteUangea u. Lekre von der 
Ehe; Bingba,m'B Aiiiig. Bk, 22; 
Uuteue, De Antij. UrcL BiUbiu, 
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cases it recognised the validity of unions which the state 
did not sanction, as, for itmtance, those between slave and 
free'. Marriages of Catholics with heathens, Jews or 
heretics Wfi-e naturally discouraged, and were punished by 
a period of penance. Adultery of either husband or wife 
was generally recognised as a ground of divorce, and also 
unnatural crimes and apostasy from the faith. RemaiTiage 
of persona who had been divorced was permitted by some 
authorities*, but in the end eame to be forbidden even to 
the innocent party '. 

Prayera and benedictions for the Mass which accom- 
panied marriage are found in the Qelaaian Sacramontary *; 
but no account of the marriage eerenaonies of the West, 
which differed in some points from those of the East, seems 
to be found earlier than that of Pope Nicholas I. in the 
ninth century, who describes to the Bulgarians ' the im- 
memorial usage of the Latin Church — ^a usage which pro- 
bably dat«8 from an earlier period than the sixth century. 
With us, he says, no band of gold or silver, or of any other 
metal, is placed on the heads of the contracting parties in 
the marriage ceremony. We have, first, the betrothal, an 
engagement to contract marriage at a future time, entered 
into with the full consent of the parties themselves and of 
those in whose power they are, their parents or guardians. 
The bridegroom gives earnest (arrhae) to the bride by 
placing a ring on her finger, and, either then or at some 
other time appointed, hands to the bride, in the presence 
of witnesses summoned for the purpose, a formal contract 
to provide the dowry mutually agreed upon. In the 
church, they present themselves with the oblation.9 which 
they are to offer to God by the hand of the priest, and not 
till then do they receive the sacred veil and the benedic- 
tion, as the fii'St pair received a blessing in Paradise. 
I Those who marry a second time however do not receive 
the veil. On leaving the church there are placed on 



' It is to Bnch cuBea tLat I, Cone, 
ToUt. 0. 17 (a.]>. 398), wliioh Beeme 
to aanction conoubioage, refers. 

' AmbTOiia$ter [HilnTj] in 1 Cor. 
Vii. 16; EpiphamuB, Harei. 69, o. 
4. Auguatin (De Fide et Opcre e. 
19) ifl doabtfat. 

' Codex Eecl. Afric a. 103 ; In- 
noc«iie I. ad Exmperium, e. 6, ia 



Eardoain i, lOOS. See H. Ham- 
mond rtn Polygamy and Divorces, 
in Worki. I. 447 S. (Lond. 1774J, 
and B. B. Puaej in Library oj 
the Fathere, s. 443 ff. 
' III. B2, tdI. 74, p. 1213 fl. 

' Hardotiin Cone. y. 3S4. 
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their heads crowna which are kept there for the pui-poesj 
and, the nuptial ritea being thus completed, they i 
exhorted, with God'a help, to lead a life of unity for evt 
after. These are, the pope says, the principal ceremoni 
in marriage, though there are others in use which 1 
does not think it necessary to specify; and he lays i 
down very clearly that nothing is absolutely neeessar_^ 
for a valid marriage but the mutual consent of the partioi 
to be married, quoting Chrysoatom to the same effect'. 

The Greek practice, with which the pope contrasts ll 
own, was to place crowns on the heads of the bride anct 
bridegroom soon after the service began. The use of th( 
ring seems almost universal, but while in the West th^ 
briaegroom alone gives a ri.ng to the bride aa earnest i 
the betrothal ceremony, in tlie East the bride also gives a 
ring to the bridegroom*. The crowning is so important i 
rite in the Greek Church that it gives name to the e 
riage-sei-vice', while in the Latin Church it seems little 
more than a country- custom of putting a peculiar head' 
on the wedded pair when they left the church. Thft 
pope does not mention the joining of bands, but it ia clet 
that this was a usual observance both in East and West *. 
The veil spoken of is not the bride's veil, but a purple' 
covering spread over both bride and bridegroom at the 
time of the benediction aa a token of their union'. 

•5. As may readily be supposed, the Christian Church 
did not neglect the sick and dying. Nut only did the mini- 



^ IIomil.32iiiMattka:um. "Ths 
luediicTBl formula Ego coifjungo 
voe ia nuitrtinonium...haB not a 
little oontiibuted to form wrong 
ideaa on the sabject ot man-in{:>e 
vith the ritea ol religion, aud to 
give credit to the notion that the 
bond of matrimony depends on the 
authority of tlie priest. The Coun- 
cil of Trent (Sell. xnr. De Reform. 
Matr. 0. 1) mentions tlie formnla 
wilhont maMng it obligatury." 
DucheBne, CuUe Chr€t. p. 415 n. 1. 

' 'AppaPwrl^fTtu. See the "Aitii- 
XouSIa iwl iWTiaTpoa in Daniel Co- 

There are allu- 
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Hiit. Lauiiaea, o. B; Evagrins, 
H. E. vi. 1; Gr^ory of Tears, L 
42; Acta S. Amatorh in Acta S3. 
Mav 1, quoted by Martens, R. 
ii. 135. 

* It is sJlnded to by TertoUian, 
De Virgg. Velandii a. II, and bj 
Gregory of Nazianzaa, Epitt. 57 
ad AnyKiam. 

' St Ambrose (Eifcort. mi Ffi_ 
c. 6) derives nnbere from tbia vdl 
or "cloud." See also De Virgiiti- 
lale, c. 15; Epiat. 19; Sirioina ad 
Die. Episcop. in Hardouin Coi 
i. 852; Isidore Hisp, De Din. Off. 
ii. c. 13, quoted by Martene, B. A. 
ii.125. 
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sters of the Church visit the sick ', offer prayer with and 
for them, lay hauds upon them, and administer Holy 
Communion to them, but they also, after the Apostolic 
precept and example, anointed them with oil in the name 
of the Lord '. Innocent I. early in the fifth century seems 
to have been the first to apply the word " aacramentum " 
to this rite, and it was not until a much later period that 
At came to be regarded simply as a safeguard for one 
' actually on the pomt of death and to be called Extreme 
Unction. According to the Pseudo-Areopagite ° the body 
of the departed was anointed with oil in a quasi-sacra- 
mental manner, but this testimony is unsupported, and 
probably represents the writer's sense of what would be 
fitting, rather than the fact. The wreath often placed on 
the head of the corpse was probably intended simply as 
an emblem of victoiy over death, but found objectors as 
savouring of paganism. The superstitious custom of 
placing a consecrated boat within the lips of a corpse or in 
the coffin was condemned by several councils'. Violent 
expressions of grief, tearing of the garments, the use of 
sackcloth and ashes, the bearing of cypress-branches, 
and the like, were held to belong rather to those who 
sorrowed without hope than to those who had Christ in 
them, the hope of glory'. The funeral-procession was 
almost always in the full light of day, though lamps and 
torches were homo in it, as well as branches of olive and 
palm. The philosophic emperor Julian forbade funerals 
in the daytime, especially on the ground that to meet 
them was of ill omen'. From the fourth century onward 
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aee MabiUon, De Extrema Vnc- 
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Ben. Bma. I.; Martens, De Ant. 
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p. 2004. 
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attempts seem to have been made to bury as near as poash 
ble to a church, for an edict of Gratian repeats the oM 
law against burying iu cities, aud expressly provides thai 
no exception is to bo made for places hallowed by tlw 
remains of apostles or martyrs '. The custom of holding i 
banquet, or celebrating the Eucharist at the tomb ", Btil 
lingered in the fourth century, A custom arose in eailj 
times of placing lights on graves. This, which seems ( 
have been derived from paganism, was condemned by tihs 
Council of Elvira ', and in the early part of the fifth cuntui} 
was attacked by Vigilantius, to whom Jerome' replied i 
rather a half-hearted way, pleading that it was a practice 
of simple-minded people who meant no harm by it. 

6. Great care was exercised in the choice of persona 
to be ordained'. Some classes were altogether excluded, ai 
catechumens, persons newly baptized, baptized privately 
in severe sickness, or by heretics, or who after baptism 
had lived unworthily of their vocation ; penitents ; thoat 
who had been twice raan'ied ; possessed or epileptic per- 
sons, or such aa had suffered any bodily mutilation ; all 
who exhibited themselves on the stage or in the circus; 
all slaves, and even freedmen who were not clear of every 
obligation towards their former masters; all whose con-^ 
dition of life did not afford thom the necessary freedom to 
devote themselves to the service of the Church, bb soldiers 
or members of the civil service. The state forbade those 
who were responsible for the payment of the imperial 
taxes — the curiales — to be withdrawn from this duty by 
ordination*. In early times a bishop seems not to have 
been ordained under the age of fifty years; Justinian's 
legislation required thirty-five ; in practice, it was held 
sufficient if a bishop-elect had attained thirty years. 
Strict enquiry was made as to a candidate's soundness 
in the laith, his blamelessness of life, and his social con-- 
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dition. A provincial council' in the sixth century decreed 
that no one should be ordained to the priesthood who had 
not served a year at least as lector or subdeacon. No one 
was ordained except to a particular church, his title to 
orders'. Among the few exceptions to this rule were 
Paulinns and Jerome. The clergy in tlie period of which 
wo are now treating were probably rarely educated for 
their work in a school of theology'. Such schools do not 
appear to have existed in the West, and in the East those 
which arose at Alexandria, Antioch, and elsewhere, seem 
to have come to an end or lost their influence in the 
troubles of the fifth and sixth centuries. So long as the 
great pagan schools, such as those of Athens and Alex- 
andria, continued to flourish, many young men of Christian 
families sought in them general culture and philosophical 
training, while they afterwards specially prepared them- 
selves lor the priesthood in the suboi'dinate offices of the 
Church or in monastic retirement. When, however, it 
became customary for the clergy of a city to live together 
in one dwelling under the superintendence of the bishop, 
Bnch clergy-houses commonly became seminaries in which 
candidates for orders were trained for their future work. 

The ceremonies which were used in admitting a person 
to the office for which he had been chosen were mainl;^ 
two; the imposition of hands, with prayer for the special 
grace required ; and the formal delivery of the insignia and 
instruments of office. The laying on of hands with a view 
to the conferring of spiritual gifts was in most cases the 
privilege of the episcopal order only, but the presbyters 
who were present also laid their hands on the head of one 
who was being ordained presbyter, and there was no laying 
on of hands in the admission to office of subdeacons and 
others who filled the lower ranks in the service of the 
Church*. The delivery, to one admitted to an office, of the 
instruments which he was to use was a natural inaugura- 
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Ch. SIU. /tion of his new functions. A reader had to read; the 
I book was delivered to him, and he read'. A subdt 
iliad to wash the bishop's hands ; a pitcher and towel were 
'! delivered to him, as well as the chalice and paten of which 
iiiie was to have charge'. A deacon had, in sotithem couii< 
'' triea, to drive away insects from the oblations upon thrf 
altar; a fan for this purpose was delivered to him'. The 
delivery of the eucharistic vessels to a presbyter u 
found m the oldest Western ordinals*. Gregory of Na^ 
zianzus tells us" that when he was made bishop he wi 
vested by his ordainers in a long tunic or alb and a mitr 
but scarcely any other allusion to the custom of vesting a 
candidate is found until a much later date^ A peculiar 

1 ceremony in the ordination of a bishop was the holding of 
the book of the gospels over his head by two bishops while 
he received the benediction and the imposition of the hands 
of the other bishops'. The use of chrism in ordination 
is first alluded to by Gregory the Great'. From early 
times the clergy were forbidden to wear long hair, and "in 
the latter part of the sixth century the tonsure secB 
have become definitely established as a mark of separation 
between clergy and laity"." The shape of the tonsure 
varied in different Churches. 

II. Socrates" the historian, noticing the diversity of 
practice in different regions with regard to the observance 
of the Paschal festival, points out that the observance of 
special days and months and years had no Scriptural 
authority. The Mosaic law had {he says) no direct bear- 
ing upon the Christian Church, and the ceremonies and 
observances which be saw in actual use had arisen, 
for the most part, simply from local use and wont. The 
cycle of festivals satisfied a craving of human nature. As 
for the Apostles, they did not aim at giving rules for 
feast days, but at promoting piety and righteousness. 
This is true ; the end of the observance of special days 
and hours is the maintaining and raising of the spiritual 
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Kfe of the Chureli ; but in time festivals and fasts of uni- 
versal obsei-vance acquire a sacredness which few dispute. 

1. The Lord's Day and the "stations" of Wednesday 
and Friday were already observed before the end of the 
third century. Constantine is said' to have closed the law- 
courts and forbidden labour on the Friday as well as on 
the Sunday, the Wednesday being probably always a day 
less strictly observed. Socrates^ not^, as a primeval 
custom of the Alesandrians, that on the Wednesday and 
Friday the Scriptures are read and expositionw given in 
the churches ; that, in short, everything belonging to the 
solemn assembly is done, except the actual celebration. 
Everywhere, in the early part of the fifth century, there 
was a celebration of the Holy Eucharist on the Sabbath 
(Saturday), excepting at Alexandria and Rome, where a 
local custom forbade it ; while in the parts of Egypt bor- 
dering on Alexandria and in the Thebaid the inhabitants 
had a custom on that day differing from that of the rest of 
Christendom ; they partook of the Eucharist in the even- 
ing after a sumptuous repast*. In the West, however, 
and particularly at Rome, Saturday became a fast-day, 
and had no celebration of the Eucharist*. Four times m 
the year, once in each of the four seasons of the year 
(quatuor tempora), three days of the week, our Ember 
Days, were observed with special solemnity. This custom 
appears to be peculiar to the Roman Patriarchate, and not 
to be older than the fifth century^ 

2. The disputes as to the proper time of celebrating 
Easter still continued in the period with which we are 
now concerned. At the Council of Nicaea it was agreed 
that all the Churches should conform to the use which 
was observed in Egypt, Africa, Italy, and the West 
generally*. It is not clear that the council laid down 
any rule for the determination of Elaster-Day'; certainly 

"eat tlie fat and drink the sweet" 
OD a da; vhiob was "hoi; to Oie 
Lord." See Nehemiah viii. 10. 

* Cone. Elib. a. 26 (title); Da- 
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it did nofc put an end to the controversy. The Quartode-' 
ciman practice still required to be repressed at the time at: 
theCouncilof Constantinople' in the year 381, and, indeed, 
did not die out until the sixth century. Even Rome and 
Alexandria often celebrated their Easter on a different 
day. This difference arose partly from the fact that the two 
Churches used different cyctea for the computation of the 
dayof the Paschal full-moon, partly from the Romans holding- 
that Easter-Day must never fall earher than the 16th day 
of the Paschal moon, while the Alexandrians allowed it to 
be celebrated on the 15th ; and the Roman tradition did 
not allow Easter-Day to fall later than April 21st, while 
Alexandrian custom extended the Paschal limit to thci 
2oth". The Britons observed Ek.ster-Sunday so early t 
the 14th day of the Paschal moon, if it so fell accordii^ 
to their antiquated cycle" — a pi-actice which became & 
point of difference between them and the Roman mia- 
eionaries under Auguatin. An importaut step towards 
uuiformity was made when Victorius of Aquitaine, about 
A.D. 457, composed a new cycle combining the Alexandrian' 
lunar cycle of nineteen years with the solar cycle of 
twenty-eight years, thus forming the Victorian Period of 
532 years. Still, discrepancies occurred', until the matter 
was finally sot at rest by the Roman abbat Dionjsius 
Exiguus, the same who introduced the era "Anno Domini" 
into Chronology. He employed the Victorian Period i 
the Easter Table which he constructed, and in fact seems 
to have done little more than adapt the Victorian calcula- 
tions to bia own era of the Nativity. The Table of 
Dionysiua was received almoat universally in East and' 
West, and from thia time we have little controversy about 
the date of Easter-Day, except where, as in Britain, the 
Roman missionaries found a Church standing on older 
ways than their own. 

The forty days preceding Easter are mentioned as days 
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of special observance from the fourth century', and are 
regwded as the time for preparing candidates for baptism, 
peiiitents for absolution, and the faithful generally for 
joining worthily in the Paschal festival. One of the ob- 
servances of such a season was naturally fasting, but the 
nature and extent of this varied conaiderably in different 
places. The extension of the Lenten fast in the Alex- 
andrian patriarchate may be traced in the Festal Letters 
of Athanasius from the year 329 to 347. At the earliest 
date he speaks of the season of the Forty Days and the 
week of fasting ; at the latest, of the Forty Days' fast and 
the Holy Week before Easter*. At Rome only three 
weeks before Easter were at this time observed by fasting, 
and even in these the Sabbath and the Lord's Day' were not 
fasts. In the Church of Antioch and its dependencies the 
Forty Days seem to have been distinguished from Holy 
Week', while at Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Rome, Holy 
Week waa included in them'. Towards the middle of the 
fifth century the Churches generally agreed in observing 
specially the sis weeks preceding Easter. Deducting 
Sundays, this period included only thirty-six days* ol 
actual fasting- — a circumstance which led to the addition 
to the Lent fast of the four days preceding the First 
Sunday in Lent. This addition was, however, not made, 
in Rome at least, until after the time of Gregory the 
Great. 

The week which immediately precedes Easter Day, 
the emphatically "Holy" Week, waa specially observed 
from a very early period. The term " Palm Sunday " does 
not seem to be applied to the Lord's Day which begins 
this week by any earlier authority than Isidore of Seville', 
in the early part of the seventh century. On the Thurs- 
day in this week, our Maundy Thurwlay, the Institution 
of the Holy Eucharist was specially commemorated, and 
Churches the faithful commuoiaited on this day' 
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after taking their evening meal — a reminiscence of tiia 
circumstances of the original Institution. Good Friday, 
the day on which the Lord's Crucifixion was commemo- 
rated, was a day for the strictest fasting and for eyery 
display of sadness and mourning. On this day there was 
no Eucharist\ At Jerusalem, the true Cross was esposed 
to the faithful, who on this day alone were permitted to 
approach and kiss it. On Easter-Eve the joy of the 
approaching festival began to appear ; troops of aeophyteB 
were buried with Christ in baptism, and numbers of the 
faithful passed the night in the churches waiting for 
His Resurrect ion °. Abundant lamps were lighted', and 
in some places fires were kindled'. The introduction of 
the blessmg of the Paschal Taper is attributed" to Pope 
Zosimus, early in the fifth century. The Day of the 
Resurrection itself was celebrated with every sign of joy 
and exultation, which was prolonged in some degree to 
the Feast of Pentecost. From the middle of the fourth 
century the fortieth day after Easter, Holy Thursday, was 
observed as a commemoration of tlie Lord's Ascension*. 
In the East the Manifestation of the Lord, both at Hin 
birth and at Hia baptism, was celebrated on the sixth of 
January in the fourth century', while at the same period 
in Rome and its dependencies the twenty-fifth of December 
was observed as the day of Christ's Nativity", but the 
Festival of Jan, 6 seems to have been then unknown 
there. In the fifth century the observance of the 25 Dec 
as the Nativity had spread into the East, and that of the 
6 Jan. as the Epiphany, the Manifestation of Christ to 
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the Gentiles and alao His Baptism, had extended into the 
West, 60 that both festivals were observed by almost the 
■whole Church, The first mention of the Epiphany in the 
West appears to be in the year 360, when Julian, not yet 
a declared pagan, attended the Church services on that 
day at Vienue in Gaul'. Forty days after the com- 
memoration of the Lord's Nativity followed that of His 
Presentation in the Temple. On the octave of the 
Nativity was commemorated His Circumcision, when the 
name Jesus was given. The 25 December was probably 
chosen for the commemoration of Christ's birth because it 
was, according to the Roman Calendar then current, the 
winter solstice. The day on which the sun, as it were 
new-born, turns again towai'ds us wiis thought a fitting 
epoch to commemorate the advent of the Sun of Right- 
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3. From an early age, commemorations of the prin- 
cipal saints mentioned in Scripture came to have special 
days assigned to them. A commemoration of the Holy 
Virgin seems to have been associated with that of the 
Lord's Birth'. Rome does not seem to have adopted 
any festival in honour of the Virgin before the seventh 
century'. St Stephen, St Peter, St James, St John and 
St Paul were, at any rate in some Churches, commemorated 
between Christmas and New- Year's Day*. And not only 
these, but the other Apostles, came, as might be expected, 
to receive special commemorations in every land which 
the sound of their voices had reached. But besides the 
Scriptural saints, a crowd of names of martyrs and others 
who had served Christ in their generation came to he 
held in great honour and venerated with special service 
on special days. 

When after struggle and persecution the flock of Christ 
obtained rest, it was natural that they should look back, 
with love and veneration to the heroes of the faith who 
had fallen in the great fight. From the first, martyrs and 
confessors had been held in reverence; devout men carried 
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th<!!ni to their biirial anij cmnroemorated their death-d^^s; i 
bnt in time of calm those who had braved the storm cai 
to he even more honcmred. 

The bi'IieT aroee that by niakiog our requests knom 
to the innrtyra, who eujoy the presence of the Deity, we 
might the better make tncni known unto God. We caa 
put no bonds, said Jerome', on the Apostles; they who 
follow the Lamb whithers'jever He goeth are of coarse 
present wherever He is. Gregory of Nazianzua' prays 
the mart.yr whom he is eulMpzing to look down froia 
above upoTi hia people, and to join in the pastoral care of 
the fioclt. Hulpicius Severus*, grieving for the loss of 
St Mjirtin, coinforta himself and hw friend Aurelius with 
the thought that the departed will be present with them 
ns thoy Hpeak of him and stand over them as they pray; 
that he will give thern glimpses of his glory and guard 
them with his perpetual benediction. St Basil* regards 
tho local martyrs as guarding the country from the on- 
HlaughtB of enemies, though tneir power is not limited to 
the dofoncc of one region only. He; that is in tribulation, 
ho says, has recourse to the martyrs, and he that is in 
wealth runs to them no less; the one to seek help in his 
misfurtunes, the other that his prosperity may be con- 
tinued. The pious mother praying for her children, the 
wife supplicating for the return of her absent husband or 
the recovery of the sick — these trust that their prayers 
may bo granted by the aid of the martyrs. Martyrs co- 
(iporats with our prayers and are our most powerful 
nmbiiflfladors. And the poets°, as might peibapa be es- 
pncted, go oven beyond the orators in the lotiuence which 
they oscribo to the saints in gloiy. 

Up to the fifth century prayers were made in the 
litiirfjy fur saints and martyrs as well as for others who 
hiLVt* (li']iartcd in the faith of Christ. " We make our 
rouiinerjiariition," eivys Epiphanius", "both for the righteous 
luid for siniiora. For ainuers, beseeching God to have 
iiioroy upon them; for the righteous, fathers and patri- 
archs, prophots, apostles, and evangelists, murtyi's and 

' Ad»). Vigilantimm, * Hon. IR in XL. Marlyrei. o, 8. 

■ Oral. IS <fi Load. CypWoni, ' Boa Bspooially tho popma of 
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confessors, bishops and anchorites, and the whole order of 
saints, that we may distinguish the Lord Jeaus Christ 
from those who are ranked merely as men,. ..rememberiug 
that the Lord is not to be placed on an equality with any 
man." To this correspond the intercessions in the liturgy 
of the Apostolic Constitutions', and in some of the Nes- 
torian liturgies', which probably in this respect retain the 
form -which they had before the schism. On the other 
hand, in the liturgy described by Cyril of Jerusalem*, in 
that which bears the name of St James, and generally in 
the later liturgies, commemoration is made of the Virgin 
Mary and of the saints " in order that by their prayers 
and intercessions we may obtain mercy*." It would be a 
wrong, says St Augustine', to pray for the martyrs whose 
intercession we seek. 

The names, whether of those saints whose intercession 
was asked, or of those for whom the Church on earth 
interceded, were in ancient times read at the altar from 
folding tablets, called diptychs. " The authority by which 
a name was inseriied in this list.. .was, until at least the 
tenth century, that of the bishop, with (no doubt) the 
consent of his clergy and people, and, as time went on, of 
the synod and metropolitan"." 

Further, it came to be thought that prayers offered on 
the very spot where the body of a saint rested were of 
greater efficacy than those offered elsewhere. The pos- 
session of their bones was a kind of pledge that they 
would regard the place where they lay and would watch 
over the lives of those who dwelt there'. Reverence is to 
be paid to all martyrs, but most of all to those whose reUcs 
are with us. All help us by their prayers and their pas- 
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aioD, says a writer of the fifth centiuy', but with our ow 
sainta we have a kind of intimacy. They abide wit 
ua, they watch over us while we are in the body, thei 
receive us when we quit it. When nearness to ■"' 
remains of the sainta was bo much desired, it is : 
wonderful that it was desired to preserve them. 
Egypt, where the dead had been embalmed from tiro 
immemorial, the custom sprang up of making mummie 
of the bodies of famous saints, especially of mart3fra, payin, 
them the funeral honours due, and then laying them ca 
couches in their own dwellings. St Anthony was shockec 
at thia practice, thinking it right that the bodies of thfl 
departed should be laid in tomfo, as those of the patriarchf 
and of the Lord Himself had been'. But even where 
no embalming was attempted, the body of one who hat 
suffered martyrdom or had been distinguished for saintU' 
nesa of life was regarded as a precious possessioo. Th< 
first to move the bodies of the saintly dead was th« 
emperor Constantine', who, to give his new city something 
of the sanctity which old Rome derived from the remaina 
of St Peter and St Paul, brought over to Constantinople 
the holy relics of Andrew, Luke, and Timothy*. At a 
later date such translations were expressly forbidden by a 
law of Theodoaius'. The same law forbids the sa!e of the 
holy bodies, a practice which had arisen in the latter part 
of the fourth century. There were even serious conflioi« 
with considerable bloodshed for the possession of the 
corpses of those who were regarded aa Ina^ty^8^ Un* 
expected discoveries of the bodies of saints were also noi 
uncommon. Theodoret' describes the flocking of thd 
faithful to the magnificent tombs of the martyrs whic^ 
were everywhere to be found. It was not once or twice & 
year that they were solemnly visited ; many times annually 
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high fBBtival was held there, many times a day were hymns 
sung there to their Lord. There the healthy prayed for 
the preservation of their health, the sick for recoveiy, the 
childless for ofiFspring. They who contemplated a journey 
prayed the martyrs to be their guides and companions; 
those who had returned offered thanks which were due. 
Not that they approached them as gods, but that they 
supplicated them as godlike men and besought them to 
become their intereesaors. And that they obtained what 
they sought was manifested by the votive offerings which 
shewed what cures had been effected; for men offered 
representations in gold or silver of eyes or feet or haiidw to 
commemorate their healing. It was not to be wonikrod 
at if the heathen' now retorted on the Christians the 
reproaches which the latter bad formerly made against 
them, of building splendid temples over dead men's 



But far above all other saints was the Mother of the 
Lord honoured. We have already seen that the applica- 
tion of the epithet " Mother of God " to the Virgin had 
been a main cause of Nestorianism. But it was not 
merely the disputes on the Incarnation that gave 
exceeding dignity to her who was so highly favoured ; the 
ever-increasing reverence for virginity, the feeling that 
a woman has more ready sympathy than a man and that 
a mother must be powerful with her son — such considera- 
tions as these led men to attach greater efficacy to the 
intercession of the Virgin than to that of other saints. 
As Christ was the Mediator between God and man, so she 
came to be regarded as the mediator between man and 
Christ. It has been said with some degree of truth that 
almost everything which the Arians had said of Christ 
was said of the Vu-gin in the fifth century. She also, like 
the Christ of the Arians, was divine though not one with 
God the Father. 

It came to be believed that St Mary remained a virgin 
even afber the birth of her Divine Son, a theory which 
earlier ages would probably have rejected as favouring the 
Docetic notion that the Lord's Body was not composed of 
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solid tii^b. Tcrtutlian' in fact, an ardent opponent 
Gnosticism in all its forma, very evidently regards h 
as having undergone the lot of all mothers in the birth 
her Son, and for this he does not appear to have bo 
blamed. And even Basil' the Great in the fourth centui 
admits that the perpetual virginity is no necessary artici 
of Christian faith, though (he says) lovers of Christ cannol 
endure to hear that the mother of God ever ceased to bea 
virgin. A strange kind of worship was paid to the Virgin 
in the middle of the fourth century in Arabia. Therfl 
certain women who came from Thrace paid her divini 
honours by offering to her cakes (KoWvpiSe';)', as renegadt 
Jewesses had formerly done to Astarte the queen of Ties 
ven*. It was probably such extravagance as this whi( 
led certain teachers, also in Arabia, whom Epiphanius nick 
named Antidicomarianites', to maintain an opinion whici 
was offensive to the Church at large — that St Mary, aftei 
bringing forth her first-bom' Son.bore childi-en to Josepb 
And about the year 380 Helvidius', who lived in Komc^ 

Eubliahed a treatise in which he maintained that tht 
lOrd's brethren were the sons of Joseph and Mary, anc 
must have found adherents, for the Helvidians are spokent 
of as a sect or party. Similar views were maintained! 
about the same time by Bonosus, bishop of Sardica, and 
by Jovinian, who has already been mentioned as denyliu 
the special merit of virginity. The latter was condomoec 
by synods held at Rome and at Milan about the year 390( 
and the former by one assembled at Capua in 392". 

That divine raeasengers, angels, both do God service ii 
Heaven and succour men on cai-th has been a pious belie 
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of Christiana in all ages of the Church. They were not, I 
however, invoked in the same way aa saiated men; there 
seemed a danger lest Christians should lose the prize of 
their calling by worshipping of angels', and the angels 
themselves refused adoration when offered'. Some kind 
of supplication was nevertheless addressed to them as the 
guardians of frail humanity', and it seems that in the 
fourth century churches were dedicated in the names of 
angels, which were especially visited by votaries who be- 
lieved that supplications offered there would be most 
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4. "When annual commemorations became numerous 
it was necessary to draw up lists of them in order to their 
proper observance. Of such calendars or heortologia the 
earliest which remain to ua are the two pubhshed by 
Bucherius° and often known by his name. Of these the 
fii'st contains a record of the burial-days (depositiones) of 
the Roman bishops from Lucius (a.d. 253) to Julius L 
(a.D. 352); the second, the burial-days of the martyrs 
of the Roman Church. This latter De Rossi" takes to be 
a complete account of all the immovable festivals observed 
in the Church of Rome at the time when the list was 
drawn up; i.e. in the fourth century. They amount to 
twenty-four. There is also extant a calendar of the Car- 
thaginian Church, which appears to be of the fifth or 
sixth century'. There were no doubt similar documents 
everywhere which have not come down to us, containing 
the names of local saints and festivals, in addition to those 
which were observed throughout the Church. Some of 
the defenders of Christianity frankly pointed to the long 
an-sy of saints' days in the Christian calendar as the equiva- 
lents for the old pagan holidays. " Our Lord," says Theo- 
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substitutes for your gods ; these He has brought to nothing 
to those He has allotted their honours. 
Pandia, the Diasia, the Dionysia, and the rest of you; 
holidays, there are celebrated public feasts' of Peter a 
Paul and Thomas and Sergius anil our other martyrs.' 
Chrysostom' pointed out that the spirit of the severs 
festivals should animate our whole life, not special dayt 
only. "We keep a particular Jay, the Epiphany, in memory; 
of the Lord's manifestation upon earth, but He should b( 
manifest to us every day ; we keep our Paschal festiva 
in memory of the Lord's Death and Resurrection, bu 
whenever we eat the Ei-ead and drink the Cup we ahev 
forth the Lord's Death ; we keep our Pentecost in memorj 
of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, but we hope to hain 
Christ always present with us through the Spirit." 

5. Very ncai-ly connected with the reverence paid t 
the bodies of saints is the sacredness attributed to th* 
places where they had lived and moved, especially to thow 
whichhadbeenpressedby thefeetof theSonof God. Tht 
empress Helena set the example of pilgrimage to Pales 
tine for the sake of visiting the holy places where th« 
Lord had been born, died, and risen again . Churc 
built over the spots where the Lord was born and when 
He was laid in the tomb*. It was even believed that thi 
actual Cross upon which the Lord had suffered hadbeei 
found buried in the earth", from this time pilgrimages b 

' Som. L in Pentecoiten, e. 1. 

3 EusBbiaB, Vila Coiitt. m. 42 ff. 
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came frequent, Religioiia zeal longed to see the very places 
where the Lord had walked and suffered, whence He had 
risen and ascended into Heaven. Happy was the man 
who possessed a little dust from these places or a splinter 
from the wood of the very Cross itself, which suffered 
no diminution though fragments were daily taken from it. 
The only person from whom these fragments could be 
obtained was the bishop of Jenisalem', a circumstance 
which no doubt increased the number of pilgrims to the 
Holy City. Many also came to Palestine in hopes of 
being baptized in the Jordan", which Constantine himself 
purposed but was unable to accomplish'. 

III. It was natural chat when Christians became 
numerous and services splendid, churches should become 
more spacious and dignified. So Eusebius tells ua that 
when the Church had rest Christian temples rose much 
more lofty and magnificent than those which had been 
destroyed, so that in every city there were consecrations 
of newly-built houses of prayer'. 

1. The churches of the period from Constantine to 
Justinian are for the moat part either of the basilicait or the 
domed type. The Christian basilica*, which in its general 
traits strongly resembles the secular buildings of the same 
name which were used as tribunals and market-houses, 
was an oblong hall divided by rows of columns into a 
central space and two or (occasionally) four side aisles. 
Above the columns rose a wall pierced with windows 
which admitted a flood of light into the interior. The 
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roof was in some cases open, so as to shew the timbers C 
the construction, in others concealed by a ceiling, ofti« 
richly decorated. The entrance waa generally from th 
west. At the other end the central nave terminated i 
an apse, round the wall of which were the seats of th 
bishop and the other clergy, while the holy table or albt 
— in primitive times of wood, but from the middle of th 
fourth century usually of stone — stood nearly in thi 
centre of the semicircle. From a canopy above it wa 
frequently suspended a dove of precious metal in whid 
the Eucharist waa reserved. It waa probably not custom- 
ary before the end of the sixth century to place more than 
one altar in a church. Immediately in front of the bema 
was frequently a raised platform for the choir, at the 
comers of which were desks or ambonea for the readers. 
At one of these desks the preacher sometimes stood, but 
a bishop seems always to have preached from hia cathedra 
in the bema itself In moat churches the colonnades 
stretched in an unbroken line to the wall beside the apse ; 
but in the grander churches, such aa the old St Peter's at 
Rome, they did not reach the apse, but came to an end 
at a point considerably short of it, where a lofty arch- — 
the " triumphal arch " — -was thrown over the nave. This 
left a free space in front of the apse, which was sometimes 
prolonged beyond the lateral walls of the church so as 
to form a transept. The floor of the apse or bema was 
always raised above that of the nave, and was approached 
by a broad flight of steps. It was separated from the 
nave by a screen or railing. Beneath the altar was fre- 
quently an excavation or vault — called " confessio " — to 
receive the relics of some saint. Before the principal 
entrance waa a forecourt, generally surrounded by cloisters, 
in the midst of which waa the basin at which the &ithful 
performed ceremonial ablutions before entering the church. 
That portion of the cloister which ran along the wall of 
the church formed an ante-church to which persons were 
admitted who were not in full communion. Whei-e there 
was no such portico a space waa marked off for non- 
communicants within the church itself, at the end furthest 
from the altar and nearest the entrance. In Oriental 
churches galleries for the women were sometimes placed 
over the side-aisles. From an eai'Iy date, certainly a.s 
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early as the beginning of the fourth century, churches 
were Bolemnly dedicated and set apart from profane uses'. 
The precinct of a church waa generally surrounded with a 
wall, which also enclosed sul^diary buildings, especially 
one destined for the administration of holy baptism and 
called a baptistery', containing a bath in which adults 
might be immersed. When it bocame usual to baptize 
infants, a font', generally of stone, was placed in the 
chuj'ch itself. 

Even to this day the Gothic churches of the West 
bear manifest traces of their derivation from the ancient 
basilica. The other form adopted by the early builders of 
churches was the dome. This was probably suggested by 
the circular or polygonal domed buildings, such as the 
tombs of Cecilia Metella and of Hadrian at Rome, placed 
over the remains of iamous persons. Christians built 
similar structures over the graves of martyrs, and used 
them for worship. Such was probably the lofty octagonal 
church built by Constantine in the year 327 at Antioch'. 
The famous "Dome of the Rock" at Jerusalem may 
possibly be of the same age. To Constantine is also to 
be attributed the circular domed church of Sta. Costanza 
at Rome, by some considered a baptistery. But all ancient 
domed edifices yield in splendour to the magnificent 
edifice dedicated to St Sophia at Constantinople ', in which 
nave and apse are combined with the dome. In this 
church the capabilities of the domed style became ap- 
parent, and it spread accordingly throughout the Eastern 
empire. In Italy there is a most striking example of it 
in the church of St Vitalis at Ravenna, nearly contempo- 
rary with St Sophia. 

2. The Council of Elvira in the beginning of the 
fourth century probably expressed a feeling very general 
in the Church when it resolved" that it was not fitting to 
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introduce pictures into churches, lest the objects of worship 
should be portrayed on the walls. Eusebius* blamed the 
painters of pictures of St Peter, St Paul, and the Lord 
Himself, such as he had himself seen, as having unwarily 
followed pagan examples; and when the emperors sister 
Oonstantia begged him to send her a picture of the 
Saviour, he replied with some asperity that he had no 
such thing, and that he had himself taken away two pic- 
tures of pagan philosophers, which some woman vaunted 
as portraits of our Lord and St Peter, lest the heathen 
should suppose that Christians had become idolaters*. 
At a later date Epiphanius', seeing a curtain in a village 
church in Palestine adorned with a representation of 
Christ or of some saint tore it down; and Asterius of 
Amasea* begged that no paintings should be made of that 
human form which Christ once bore for us. 

Notwithstanding this, however, during the fourth and 
subsequent centuries the walls of churches came to be 
covered with representations of sacred persons and scenes^ 
Gregory of Nyssa' describes the painting of a martjnrdom 
in a church dedicated to a martyr ; and Paulinus of Nola' 
contends that the pictures in the church which he him- 
self built attracted and instructed the country folk who 
entered it. Nilu8^ a famous ascetic contemporary witli 
Augustin, replying to a friend who was about to build 
and decorate a church, says that a man of masculine and 
vigorous mind would be content to place at the east end 
of his church one single cross as the emblem of our salva- 
tion ; but he would not object to place on the side walls 
representations of scenes from the Old and New Testa- 
ment, from the hand of the best painter attainable, as the 
books of the unlettered. 
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Pictures for the decoration of churches wore almost 
always executed in mosaic work ; they were pro- 
duced, that is, by arranging small cubeu or tossene of 
different colours in the required forms. These teasenB 
were at first cut from various coloured marbles, hard 
stones, or earthenware, but when the art was discovered 
of making coloured tessene of vitreous paste scarcely any 
other material was used in church mosaics. Pictures so 
formed were almost indestructible except by direct vio- 
lence; and if the material was incapable of producing 
flowing linos, subtle gradations of colour, aud the exprea- 
sioQ of lively feeling, it was not ill-adapted to portray 
a certain majestic calm and exaltation above the world. 
Mosaics dating from the time of Constantine onwards are 
found at Kfjme. at Thessalonica, at Ravenna, and else- 
where ; the earliest having the gay and festive character 
of pagan art. In the most ancient mosaics " the position 
of chief dignity, the centre of the conch of the apse, was 
always occupied by Christ, either standing or enthroned, 
supported on either hand by the Apostles, St Peter aud 
St Paul standing next Him, together with the nati\>n 
saints aud foundorH of the Church, Subsequently tho 
place of our Lord was usurped by tho patron saint (as at 
St Agiies at Home), or by the Blessed Virgin holding the 
Divino Child in her lap (as at Parenzo and St Mary in 
Dominica). A hand holding a crown is usually soon issuing 
from the clouds above tho chief figure, a symbol of t.he 
Supreme Bein^. The river Jonian flows at the fiwt of 
Chiist, separating tho Church triumphant above from tho 
Church militant below. In a zone below we usually find 
in the centre the Holy Lamb, the head suniiunded by 
a cruciforui nimbus, standing on a mount from which gush 
the four rivers of Paradise, symbolizing tho four Evangel- 
ists. Trees, usually palm-trees, laden with fruit, tyjiify 
the Troe of Life, while the phoenix with ita radiant plum- 
age symbolizes the soul of the Cliristian passing through 
death to a new and glorified life. On either side six 

' Appoll, ChrUtian Matair. Pic- Archatology 0/ itumc; De llniwi, 
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sheep, types of the Apostles, and through them of believei 
iu general, issue from the gates of the two holy citia 
Jerusalem aud Bethlehem. On the Western face of th 
great ai-ch of the apse, or the arch of triumph, 
at the apex a medallion bust of Christ, or the Holy Lami 
or, which is very frequent, the hook with seven se^ 
elevated on a jewelled throne. On either side are ranea 
angels, the evaugelistic symbols, and the seven golde 
candlesticks, in a horizontal band, the spandrels beloi 
containing the twenty-four white-robed elders of the Apo 
calypse offering their crowns, with arms outstretched i 
adoration, to the Lamb. In the larger basilicas, where : 
transept separates the nave from the apse, a second tram 
verse arch is introduced, the face of which is also adoroe 
with subjects taken from the Apocalypse'." At Ravei 
however, in the Church of St Vitalis, not only are sac 
scenes and symbols depicted, but also Justiman with hi 
attendants and Theodora with her ladies, making the! 
costly offerings at the dedication of the church'. Tb 
Church of St Sophia at Constantinople is decorated witl 
magnificent mosaics, which shew that "in Byzantiui 
itself the stiffening influence of Byzantine pictorial tradi 
tions had hardly begun to operate in the sixth century'." 
3. Not only architecture and mosaic were enlists 
in the service of the Church ; sculpture also came to b 
applied to Christian uses. The only examples which remail 
to us of early Christian statues are the marble statuettes 
of the Good Shepherd in the Lateran Museum, the bronsKu 
figure of St Peter in the great church at Rome which bearia 
his name, and the mai'ble statue of Hippolytus, also in tho-l 
Lateran Museum. Both the statue of St Peter, howeverJ 
and those of the Good Shepherd have been thought toT 
be of pagan origin. But we have abundant remains of early 
Christian bas-reliefs in the decoration of sarcophagi, 
which seem to have been set in places where they were 
open to view. The work of pagan artists was in ear' 
days sometimes used to receive the bodies of Christiat 
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and when Christian sculptors were employed they adapted 
the style of their pagan predecessors to the treatment of 
Christian subjects. "Nowhere ia the rapid dechne of 

art more recognizable than in the sarcophagi The 

compositions are crowded and ill -balanced ; the figures 
are usually ill-drawn, with short thick bodies,, large heads, 
stiff draperies, and a general absence of dignity and grace. 
They are rather architectural and pictorial than sculptural 
or statuesque'." They represent Bcenes from the Bible, 
Christ and the Apostlc-a, the raising of Lazarus, the story 
of Jonah, the miracle of the loaves, the healing of the 
blind, Moses striking the rock, Daniel in the lions' den, 
and the like. One of the oldest and most beautiful sar- 
cophagi is that of the prefect Junius Bassus (d. 359). 
The finest perhaps of those found in Rome is that of 
Petronius Probus (d. 395), in tfie subterranean church 
of St Peter. Christian sarcophagi have also been found 
at Aries and at Treves. In the sculptures at Ravenna the 
biblical cycle of illustration is less prominent than else- 
where, hut they are richer in decorative work ; the cross, 
the vine, the monogram of Christ, doves and peacocks are 
frequently repeated around single figures of the Lord and 
His Apostles, 

Representations of faithful servants of Christ working 
or dying in the sei-vicc of their Lord, so long as they were 
fitting and reverent, would seem not only innocent but 
pi-ofitable. But, in some cases at least, they came to be 
regarded with superstitious reverence, and the tendency 
to give them undue honour was no doubt increased by the 
belief that sacred pictures had wrought miracles. Augus- 
tin was far from being hostile to paintings in churches, but 
he bewails the use which was often made of them, and 
bega that the Catholic Church may not be blamed for the 
folly of some of her children who worshipped tombs and 
pictures — a folly which she herself condemned*. Christ 
and His Apostles were to be sought in the sacred books, 
not on painted walls'. Towards the end of the sixth 
century Leontius', bishop of Keapolis in Cyprus, dis- 
cussed the question of the respect paid by Christians 
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to images, with a view to rebut the charges of the Jews. 
The obeisance or genuflexion {irpoaicvvriaL^) made by 
Christians before images was no act of worship, but a 
symbol of respect; and it was not paid to the mere 
material image, but to that which the image represents. 
In the same way Christians reverenced the holy places, 
not as divine in themselves, but as memorials of Christ. 
Everything depends on the intention of an act of rever- 
ence. Thus the respect paid by Christians to pictures 
came to be defended by the same arguments which had 
been used a few generations earlier by the pleaders for 
pagan idolatry. 






CHAPTER XIV. 
GROWTH OF THE CUUHCIl. 

I. CiiKisTiANiTY was largely diffused, without direct 
niisaionary effort, by the natural intercourse between 
different parts of the world. It followed the track of the 
Homan legions aiid accompanied commerce from shore to 
shore. Wherever Christiana were found, thero was found 
Christian worship, and the curiosity which was excited 
about the new faith generally led to its extension'. 

But there were also conversions of heathen nations of 
a different kind. The history of the foundation of the 
Abyssinian Church is strange and romantic'. A Christian 
philosopher of Tyre, named Meropius, undertook a voyage 
of exploration in the direction of what wixs then vaguely 
called India. He was wrecked on the coast of Abyssinia 
and put to death with the whole of the ship's crew, with 
the exception of two kinsmen of his, Frumentius and 
.^Ideaius, who were spared on account of their tender age, 
and sent as slaves to the king of the country. There 
.^desius was made the king's cupbearer, and Frumentius 
the chief keeper of the public records. The king belbre 
his early death freed the two Tyrian slaves, who were 
entreated by the widowed queen to take charge of the 
young king, her son. Frumentius in particular acquired 
.fluence, which he used to promote the settlement 
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of Christian merchants in the country, and to procure 
them freedom of worship. When the king came of age, 
■ikiesius returned to Tyre, while Frumentiiis betook 
himaelf to Alexandria, where he besought Athanaaius, 
then bishop of that see, to send priests to confirm and 
strengthen the new colony of the Church. Athanasius 
could devise no better method than to send Frumentius 
himself as bishop to Abyssinia, where he was called 
Abba Salama. King Aizan and his brother were bap- 
tized, and the faith made rapid progress. During the 
Arian controversy Frumentius remained faithful to the 
Catholic cause, and persutided the king to reject au 
Arian patriarch whom the emperor Constantius wished 
to force upon him. It has been supposed that the 
ancient .^thiopic version of the Scriptures was made 
in Abyssinia in the fourth and firth centuries, " but 
from the general character of the version itself this is 
improbable, and the Ahyssinians themselves attribute 
it to a later period'." Lying remote from the general 
movement of the world, the Abyssinian Church has 
preserved some old customs which have elsewhere be- 
come obsolete. As some of these are Judaic, it has 
been supposed that the Abyssinians were converted to 
Judaism before they adopted Christianity, but this seems 
very improbable'. 

Christianity had already reached Arabia in the pre- 
vious period. Under Constantius the Arian Theophilus 
of Diu is said' to have had considerable success among 
the Himyaritic (Homerite) people in Yemen, and to have 
converted their chief, who biiilt three churches. A 
Catholic king of Abyssinia, Eiesbaan', is believed to have 
conquered the country and restored orthodoxy in the 
sixth century. In the fourth and fifth centuries the 
monks and anchorites made a great impression on the 
nomad Arabs of the desert who surrounded them'. 
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In Persia' Chriatianity had beeu iutivJticed in the 
third century, and had a metropolitan at Ctesiphon, 
the capital city. The revived Persian kingdom of the 
Saaaanian dynasty was however by no meana favourable 
to the faith of Christ. Its moiiarchs were generally 
anxious to revive the old Persian religion, and when their 
eDemiea, the Boiuan emperors, became Christian, the 
Peraians regarded Christiana aa friends of Rome. Con- 
Btantius in vain made representations to Shahpoor (Sapor) 
in favour of the Church within his dominions. A persecu- 
tion began in the year 343, and lasted with more or less 
violence to the death of the king in 381. The aged 
bishop of Ctesiphon, Symeon, was one of the first victims 
of this outbreak. From Shahpoor's death' to the year 
414 was an interval of peace and quiet; king Yezdegerd, 
under the influence of bishop Maruthaa of Tagrit, was 
even favourable to the Christians and did all in ms power 
to protect them from injury. This happy state of things 
was however brought to an end by the fanaticism of 
bishop Abdas of Susa, who caused a fire-temple of the 
Persians to be rased to the ground. The king, with 
' many reproaches, ordered him to rebuild the temple, and 
when he obstinately refused, began a persecution which 
lasted several years, and in which many Christians 
suffered death under horrible torture', Tbeodosius II., 
however, after a victory over Bahram (Vai-anes), the son 
and successor of Yezdegerd, stipulated for the cessation 
of these fearful atrocities, and at the same time granted 
toleration to the Zoroa-strians in the empire. 

In Armenia' the Gospel was preached at an early 
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date. Gregory the Illuminator, who is regaixled as the 
apostle of Armenia, was succeeded in the primacy by hia 
son Aristakes, who sat as bishop at the Council of Nicsea^ 
and the primacy long remained in his family. Narses, 
called the Great, was recognised in the year 366 at the 
synod of Valarshapad as patriarch or catholicus, and it 
was at the same time determined that the head of the 
Armenian Church should no longer be nominated and 
consecrated by the Archbishop of Caesarea, but by the 
Armenian bishops themselves. Isaac (Sahak), son of 
Narses, became patriarch about the year 390, and did 
much for the extension of the Church and for the regula- 
tion of its rites and ceremonies. It was in his days that 
we find the 43eginning of Christian literature in Armenia. 
Mesrob, Isaac's lifelong friend, had resigned the office 
of king's secretary in order to devote himself to solitanr 
asceticism, but at the bidding of his friend had left his 
solitude to preach the Gospel in his native land. While 
he was thus occupied he found the need of vernacular 
Scriptures, in which his converts might read in their own 
tongue the wonderful works of God. Up to his time the 
lections from the Bible were read to the people in Sjrriac, 
which they did not understand. This Syriac version Isaac 
and Mesrob undertook to translate ; but when, in the year 
431, their pupils Joseph and Eznak returned from the 
Council of Ephesus with a Greek copy of the Scriptures, 
Isaac and Mesrob threw aside what they had begun, in 
order to make a version from the Greek; but finding 
themselves insufficiently acquainted with that language, 
they sent Joseph and Eznak, with Moses of Khoren 
(Chorenensis), who is the narrator of these events, to 
study Greek at Alexandria. The result was the extant 
Armenian version, though the present printed text pro- 
bably contains variations introduced at a later period*. 

II. But the conquests of the Church in the East and 
South are insignificant in their eflfect upon the history of 
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the world compared with the conversion of the Teutonic 
tribes'. In them was found a fresh and unexhausted 
stock on which the engrafted Word grew and flourished 
in new life and vigour. 

The deities of the Teutons were for the moat part, 
like those of the Greeks and Romans, personifications of 
the powers of nature. The clasaical writers had. indeed, 
no hesitation in identifying these divinities with their 
own, But there was in the Teutonic mythology nothing 
of the lightness and frivolity which often appears in the 
classical. It was grave and solemn, sometimes cruel ; and 
if we may trust the account of Tacitus', that the Geroians 
shrank from any attempt to enclose heavenly beings 
within the walls of temples, or to give them the semblance 
of humanity, they were not altogether unprepared to 
worship Him who is invisible. A very marked trait of 
the Teutonic character was the strong feeling of loyalty 
which bound every Teuton to his chief. The fealty which 
they gave to an earthly lord they gave to their heavenly 
Lord and Master when He was made known to them. 
His battles they were ready to fight. The love of freedom, 
the sense of personal dignity, which had been almost 
lost in the empire through the all-absorbing claims of a 
despotic state, were still in full activity among the 
Germans. Among such a people a Gospel which taught 
the preeiousnesa of individual souls was likely to find an 
easy reception. The respect paid by the Teutons to their 
women also no doubt conduced to the spread of Chris- 
tianity. It is remarkable in how many cases Christian 
princesses bent the hearts of their husbands to the cause 
of Christ, 

There were however great differences in the religious 
condition of the various peoples. Among the more remote 
tribes which came little in contact with foreign influence, 
as the Saxons, the Frisians, and the Danes, paganism was, 
in the period of which we are now speaking, very vigorous 
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id rooted in tlio affections of the people. But in the 
■ttlements within, or on the borders of, the empire, the 
superior spiritual and intellectual force of Christianity 
made itself felt. Even where the Christians were con- 
quered, they overcame their vanquishers by the arts of 
peace, as the Greek had once overcome the Eoman. It 
is probable that the race which sprang from the mixture 
of the invaders with the old inhabitants of the empire 
was generally Christian. 

Areiong the Germans on the Rhine Christianity was 
introduced at an early date. To pass over expressions of 
ancient writers which are rather rhetorical than exact. 
Churches appear to have existed at the end of the third 
century at Treves, Metz and Cologna Matemus, bishop 
of Cologne, was one of the commissioners appointed to 
adjudicate in the matter of the Donatists', and in the 
following year he appeared at the Council of Arlea, where 
appeared also Agrsecius, bishop of Treves. The date of 
the origin of the Churches at Tongi*es, Spires, and Mainz 
(where Crescentius is said to have been the first bishop) 
is uncertain, though no doubt ancient. On the Danube, 
in Noricum, Rhietia and Vindelicia, we have more cert^n 
accounts of the first planting of Christianity. Probably 
it made its way through the Roman garrisons, and it is in 
places where there were colonies or stationary camps that 
we first find it. The oldest Church in this region is 
beUeved to be that of Lorch (anciently Laureacum), 
where Maximilian" the martyr was bishop. Among the 
martyrs in the beginning of the fourth century we find 
Victorinus of Pettau in Styria and Afra of Augsburg. 
In Pannonia the seat of a bishop was fixed at Sirmium, 
an occupier of which, IrenEeus', suffered death in the 
persecution of Diocletian. These however are but scanty 
gleanings compared with the great harvest which in the 
course of a few generations was to be brought into the 
garners of the Church. 

1, In the early part of the thii-d century a group 
of loosely connected tribes which had their habitation 
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between the Vistula aud the Danube were known to the 
Roiaans as Goths. It was in combat with them that the 
emperor Decius lost his life. In the days' of Valerian 
mid Gallienus hordes of Gotha pressed into the empire 
as far as Asia Minor, where they destroyed many precious 
nioiiiiments of antiquity, among them the famous temple 
of Diana at Ephesua. After crushing defeats they soon 
became again formidable, and were a constant cause of 
dread to the empire, until Constantino made a definite 
peace with them, and enlisted from their number a body 
of forty thousand under the imperial banners. Peace 
lasted so long as the family of Constaiitine waa on the 
throne. During their incursions into the empire the 
Goths had carried back with them into their own country 
many Christian captives, including some clergy, by whose 
means many of the captors became Christians, It would 
even seem that a regular hierarchy was established in 
their territory, for a Gothic bishop' subscribed the decrees 
of the Council of Nica;a. 

But the real founder of Gothic Christianity was one 
of their own kindred, Ulfilaa'. Born about 311 in a 
Christian family, which had been carried away captive 
from Cappadocia into the Gothic territory, he received 
a name no doubt in familiar use among the Goths, 
There ho grew up under Christian influences, speaking 
Gothic as his native tongue, but prubably acquainted also 
with Greek. While stiJJ among the Goths he seems to 
have become a reader in the Chureh, but about the year 
340 he was sent by the Gothic king as an ambassador to 
Constantinople, and waa there consecrated bishop of the 
Goths, probably by prelates of the Ai-ian party, to which 
he always remained attached. He was present at a 
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council at CoDstantinople in 360, and assented to the 
creed then set forth, which was an attempt to set aside 
altogether the principal technical terms on which the 
controversy turned, while acknowledging Christ to have 
been begotten of God the Father " before all ages and 
before all beginning'," The declaration of faith however 
which Ulfilas left behind does not coincide with thia or 
jndeed with any other symbol known to us. In this he 
says nothing of the eternal generation of the Son, but 
describes Him as "our Lord and God, cre;itor and maker 
of the universe, not having any like Him*." Whatever 
were the exact views of Ulfilas, it is beyond question that 
the Goths among whom he worked with so great success 
became Arian. When Arianism was dominant in the 
empire, the pagan chief of the West-Goths, Athanarie, 
became alarmed at the rapid increase of those whom he 
regarded as the natural allies of their coreligionista 
in the empire, and began a persecution. Many Goths 
suffered loss and injury, and even death itself, for their 
faith. It was probably by Ulfilas that the Arian emperor 
Constantius was induced to permit the settlement of the 
Arian Goths on Roman territory. Mingled with their 
still pagan kindred they passed in great bands over the 
Danube into Mcesia, and extended their settlements to 
the foot of the Haemua range. Thia was the principal 
scene of Ulfilas's work, but his activity reached also the 
Goths on the North bank of the Danube, where he had 
the help and support of other missionaries. The number 
of his converts alarmed Athanarie, who persecuted those 
Goths who remained within his dominion, and there were 
again many martyrs'. Fritigern, however, Athanaric's 
rival, who was anxious to remain for a time in friendship 
with the Arian emperor Valens, protected the converted 
Goths and permitted missionary work to go forward un- 
hindered. 
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It was in this period of anxiety and varied fortunes 
that Ulfilas wrought out the great work which has given 
him his most enduring title to fame. He gave the Gotha 
the alphabet' in which their language was written, and 
translated the Sci'iptures from the Greek into the Gothic 
tongue. The hooka of Kings he left untranslated , as ho 
thought the accounts of the wars of the Jews only too 
likely to inflame the warlike passions of the Goths', This 
translation is a masterpiece of its kind, very faithful to" 
the Greek text, but not following it ao closely as to do 
violence to the Gothic idiom. 

Illfilaa's work on the northern side of the Danube had 
continued under Fritigem's protection but a few years, 
when the Goths were driven from their ancient seat by 
the Huns, and settled in large numbers in Thraee under 
the protection of Valena. Not very iong after this migra- 
tion, the hard treatment which they received from the 
imperial officials caused war to break out between Goths 
and Komans — a war in which Ulfilas and the Goths who 
had crossed the Danube with him at the time of the first 
persecution decided to take no part In vain Ulfilaa 
attempted to mediate between Fritigem and Valens. 
The emperor fell in battle with the Goths at Adrianople, 
and the victors pressed on, wasting the land with fire and 
sword, to the Adriatic seaboard and to the very walls of 
Constantinople. The great Theodoaiua delivered the 
empire from ita pressing danger; and so anxious was 
he to unite the Goths with the Church as well as the 
empire, that he summoned a council at Constantinople in 
the year 3S3 — though the Second (Ecumenical had hut 
just propounded ita Creed — which was to attempt to 
devise articles of union*. Ulfilaa attended it, but only to 
find himaelf branded aa a heretic when emperor and 
council agreed in maintaining unaltered the Conetan- 
tinopolitan Creed. The distreaa which he must have 
experienced perhaps hastened his end, for in the same 
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year he died. There were not wanting however ardent 
disciples to carry on his work. The Gothg remained 
Arian, a fact which greatly influenced their subsequent 
history, iutamuch as it introduced an important diiference 
between them and the Catholic inhabitants of the empire 
which they overran. The Arian dominion led the latter 
more and more to look for help to the emperor and the 
pope. Yet the Goths were for the most part merciful 
conquerors and sovereigna. The capture of Rome by 
Alaric, king of the West-Goths, sent a shudder throughout 
the empire ; many thought that the end of the world 
had come; but the conqueror gave orders to spare the 
churches and those who had fled to them for refuge, while 
the treasures of the cathedral church were openly carried 
to a place of safety. And when, after his early death, 
his successor Ataulf married Galla Placidia, the daughter 
of Theodosius, and shewed himself fidendly to the con- 
quered race, even the Romans began to see the promise 
of a better time. In Spain the invading Goths brought 
over to Arianism the Suevi, earlier settlers, who had 
adopted the Catholic faith which they found there. The 
Vandals, who had been permitted by Constantine to 
settle in Pannonia, bad there been converted to Arianism 
by missionaries of the Wcst-Goths ; hut, unlike their 
teachers, who everywhere treated with forbearance the 
Catholics under their dominion, tlie Vandals bore a 
fanatical hatred to the adherents of the Nicene faith, 
and persecuted them wherever they had the power. In 
Africa, in particular, especially when they were led by 
king Hunneric, they inflicted all imaginable outrages 
upon the Catholics and their churches . A conference 
wnich Hunneric brought about between orthodox and 
Arian bishops had no result, except to stimulate the 
Vandal king to fresh violence. After the death of 
Hunneric, the persecution continued under his nephews 
Gundamund and Thrasimund. A milder period followed 
the death of the latter ; but this period was short, for in 
the year 533 the Vandal power was overthrown by Beli- 
sarius, and the African province, weakened and desolated, 
was restored to the empire. 
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In the middle of the fifth century a large proportion 
of the Teutonic tribes who were dominant in Western 
Europe belonged to the Arian confession,. This state of 
thiiiga was however completely changed by the conversion 
of the Franks to Catholic Chnatiani^. 

2. The Salian Franks were a powerful Teutonic tribe, 
or rather federation, who, pressing southwards from their 
earlier seat on the lower Rhine had taken poBseaaion of 
the fertile plains on the Meuse and the Sambre, and had 
thence exteniied their boundaries to the Somme. This 
people was led in the latter part of the fifth century by a 
chieftain of extraordinary power, Chlodwig", who overthrew 
the Romans under Syagrius in north-eastern Gaul, and 
made himself master of the countiy up to the Seine. He 
niairied Clotilda, the orphan daughter of the murdered 
Burgundian king Chilperic, who endeavoured to win over 
hei* pagan spouse to the Catholic Christianity in which 
she had been reared. But Chlodwig found no satisfaction 
in the doctrine of a crucified Saviour, though he did very 
reluctantly consent to the baptism of his infant son. War 
however brought to pass that which peaceful persuasion 
had in vain attempted. The AUemanni, a still pagan 
tribe, had by great prowess in a series of struggles esta- 
blished themselves in a wide and fruitful territory on 
both banks of the Upper and Middle Rhine. Desii-ing 
still to extend their territory, they invaded that of the 
neighbouring Ripuarian Franks. The pressing danger 
led the EVanKish tribes to forget their internal dimensions, 
and Chiodwig advanced against his warlike foes at the 
head of the whole force of the nation. The opposing 
armies met near Ziilpich, about twenty miles west of 
Bonn. The battle was long and bloody, and at last the 
Franks, after terrible losses, seemed to waver. In this 
Btrait Chiodwig bethought him of the words of his wife, 
who had told him of an Almighty God, unlike those of 
wood and stone, and vowed that if he conquered he would 
worship Christ Who gives victory to those who trust in 

1 The principal anthoril^ is 
Grt^ory of Tonra, Hinioria Fran- 
coram {Migoe, Patrol. Lat, vol. 71; 
JUoHum. Oerman., ScripL Merov, 
r.)-W. C. Perry, The iVanla/rom 

ihtJT fir$t apptartmet fa Biitorg 



to the death of king Pepin (Locdun, 
18^7). 

' The name appears aa Ludnig id 
Oerman, and as Clovis and Loiub in 
French. 
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Him'. After this the battle raped with new fury, bub 
the Franks gained the upper hand ; the king of the 
AUemanui himself fell, and his death caused panic among- 
his warriors, who fled in conftision towards the Rhine, 
Flushed with victory, Chlodwig returned to Bheims, 
where he waa met at the gate by his queen Clotilda and 
the archbishop Kemigius, and conducted through the 
crowded streets to the cathedral, where he bowed his 
haughty head to receive baptism from the hands of the 
archbishop'. Three thousand of his chief men 
received mto the Catholic Church by baptism after the 
example of their leader. A portion of the army however 
refused the yoke of Christ and renounced their allegiance 
to Chlodwig, but returned after some time to his sove- 
reignty. It must be confessed that Chlodwig's baptism 
didnot confer upon him the Christian graoea of gentleness: 
and mercy. He remained what he had been before, bold,, 
able, cruel and crafty. As after his conversion he shewed 
little or nothing of the spirit of Christianity, it haa 
frequently been suppascd that it wa.s a mere matter ol 
policy, intended to conciliate the Catholic inhabitants ol 
Gaul and to give him a pretext for attacking the Arlaa 
Goths, That it had this effect there is no doubt. Still, 
though he did not understand by conversion that 
of heart which we associate with the word, there seema 
no reason to doubt that, after his rough fashion, he waa: 
sincerely devoted to Christ Who had helped him in his 
need, and that he waa proud of his position as the most; 
powerful champion of the Faith in Europe. He is not 
a man whom we should readily suspect of hypocrisy — 
religion, though towai'da men he was certainly capable of 
bad faith. 

But little is known of the conversion of the conquered 
Allemanni. The Franks do not seem to have attempted 
to bring them by compulsion to the Catholic faith, but 
it waa probably by their influence that it ' '"" 



' Gregory of Toure, Hist. Pravi^. 
iL 30. 

' Ibid. a. SI. The legend that 
on this occaition a whito dove 
brunght aa ampuUs of aoered oil 
to anoint the king ia first alladed 
to bj Eittetaax, nrarl; fonr han- 



dted years after the snppoBE.. 
event. The fully developed legend 
is found in Flodoard's Hiil. Eccl. 
Remcneit (i. 13, in Migne'a PatraU 
Lat. vol. 13fi, p. 53 0), writtan in 
the tenth centnry. 
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the coiiqiiered territory. Their earliest teacher is said 
to have been Fridolin', a uoble Iriahman, the reputed 
founder of the monastery of Seckingen, on an island in 
the Rhine above Basel Certainly whqn the Allemaimic 
code of laws was drawn up about 630 the nation appears 
to be Christian. The Burgundians, a Teutonic tribe, 
inhabiting the banks of the Elbe, were driven westward 
by the pressure of the Huna, and in the end came to 
occupy a considerable territory in south-eastern Gaul. 
They had been converted under Catholic influence, and 
lived on a footing of Christian brotherhood with the con- 
quered race'. They seeni however to have lapsed into 
Arianism. These also were overthrown by Chlodwig in a 
great battle near Dijon, and twenty-three years later 
their dominions were added to the Frankish kingdom. 
Meantime they had been brought back to Catholicism 
by the streunous efforts of Awitus, the famous bishop 
of Vienne, and an orthodox council was held at Epaon 
in the year 511 to regulate the affairs of the Burgundian 
Church. To a man of Chlodwig's character it was natural 
to regard love for the Catholic Church and the treading 
down of Arian peoples as one and the same thing. The 
West-Qoths occupied a large portion of southern Gaul. 
"I cannot bear," said the Frankish king, "that these 
Arians should be masters in a part of Gaul. Let us go 
and (with God's help) conquer them, and bring their land 
into our own power'." He conquered them, and took 
possession of the country up to the Pyrenees, thus be- 
coming lord over almost the whole of Gaul. Beyond 
the Pyrenees the West-Goths, who had been practically 
masters of the country from the beginning of the fifth 
century, were still Arian, but the older inhabitants re- 
tained their Catholic faith, and were sufficiently numerous 
and powerful to be a constant danger to their Arian 
lords — a danger which was much increased when the 
Frankish champions of Catholicism extended their do- 

' Acta SS, Marob 6, pp. 439^ ilate is certaialy vprong and the 

iiO; Colgan'e Acta SS. Hibern. ]ip, irbole Btory BOmewhnt doubtfol. 

i79—m; 3. Baring Oould, Liret See BaronJaB, an. 113, c. 36; 

of the Saint), iu. 91 B. Bettberg, ^.-G. Dtutachlniida, :. 

* OrosiQB, Hiat.Tn. 32. Socrates 254. 
(vn, 30) gives a more detailed ao- * Qiegoij, HM. Fiiinc. ii 
t of their ooQTersion, but liia 
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to the Spaniah frontier, for the Catholic Spaniards 
would be the natural allies of a Catholic invader. Various. 
attempts were made by the Arian kings to compel their 
subjects to adopt their own creed and enter their own 
Church — in vain. At last king Reccared, under tha 
guidance of Leander, the excellent bishop of Seville, took.- 
the opposite policy. In a council summoned by himself 
at Toledo in the year 589 he declared that he felt himself' 
obliged, for the honour of God and the welfare of his 
people, to receive fully the orthodox faith in the Holy 
Trinity on behalf of himself and the nation, including the- 
Suevi who were among his subjects'. Fi'um this time 
Arianism made but feeble attempts to lift its head in 
Spain. Thus by the end of the sixth century Catholic 
princes ruled from the Rhine to the Atlantic. Arianism 
was indeed almost extinct in Eui-ope, except that the^ 
Lombards, who in 568 bad established themselves in the 
northern region of Italy, did not relinquish their Arianism 
and paganism until the following century. 

Rulers like Theoderic the East-Goth had found it 
possible to live on good terms with their Catholic subjects, 
but they !iad not attempted to unite them in one polity 
with their own nation. With the Franks we first find 
that fusion of races which in the end caused the con- 
f|uering Teutons to adopt the " Rustic- Roman " speech of ■ 
the conquered Gauls. From the time of Chlodwig we 
find men of Teutonic stock in the ministry of the Church, 
hitherto the privilege of the Romanized inhabitants. At 
the Council of Orieana in 511 we find among the thirty- 
two subscribing bishops two Teutonic names, and at 
that which was held at the same place thirty-eight years 
later eight Teutons appear among the sixty-eight sub- 
scribers'; afterwards the proportion becomes higher. But 
the old Roman cultivation of the Galilean clergy, even 
in its decay, asserted its power. Indispensable for the 
conduct of the administration, the bishops became more 
and more involved in politics, and secular business gene- 
rally. The most remarkable product of the Romano- 
Gallican cultivation of this period was Gregory of Tours', 



' Hordonin, Cmic. iii. 40Sf. Thia 
council inserted "Filioqne" in tiie 
' ' See anUn, p. 2B0. 




' Hardouin, i. 1012, 1418. 
^ On Grcgory'a Life.aeeBninart'i 
Preface etio, to his £d. of Open 
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the Frank Herodotus. Geoi^iua Florentius, who called 
himself Gregorius after hia maternal grandfather, the 
canonized bishop of Laiigres, was born about the year 
640 of a senatorial family at Arvema, now Clermont- 
Ferrand. He became deacon in his native town, but his 
remarkable gifts soon made him conspicuous. Kings 
employed him in the busineaa of the state, and he was 
chosen bishop of Tours with the assent of all, high and 
low, clergy and laity'. In his see, while he gave much 
attention to the secular matters of which he was so dis- 
tinguished a master, he proved himself a true shepherd 
of the flock committed to his charge. Tours, the city of 
" Martin, was at that time in fact the ecclesiastical 
metropolis of Gaul, and the influence of its able arch- 
bishop was felt far and wide. Under king Chilperic 
Gregory valiantly defended the rights of the Church 
against the encroachments of secular tjTanny ; to king 
Childehert he was counsellor and fi-iend in all the difii- 
culties which he had to encounter. He died, much 
mourned, in the year 594, His History of the Franks, of 
the greatest value for his own time, is a curious mixture 
of history and legend. To him history is the narrative 
of God's power working in the world, and in this point of 
view the miracles of the saints are at ieaat as important 
as the overthrow of those who are without Gocl. The 
orthodox Chlodwig is always victorious, while heretical 
kings come to nothing. Gregory desired to write classical 
Latin, but the country speech which he heard around him 

_uently betrays itself, and supplies us with interesting 
examples of the way in which the tongue of old Rome 
■was gradually changed into the modern Romance lan- 
^ages. 

But as the Roman culture in Gaul died out, bishoprics 
iftnd abbacies fell into the hands of ruder men. Eccle- 
«iastica received benefices from the crown which were a 
Cause of embarrassment; for as the crown often claimed 
the power of recalling what it had given, the system of 

the Prafaocs of Bordier, Jacobs, {BiUioth. de VEcoJe de> Sautes 

Bnd GiesBbcacht to their French Ettidei, Fnac. 9) ; T. B. Bnchi 

'Bnd Garman traDBlations; J. W. )„ jyi^t, Chr. Biogr. ii. 771 It.; 

LoabaU, OrigoT von Tonn imd Ebart, Ghrull. Lat. Lit. i. 639 B. 

e Zeit; O. Monod, tltiiden Gri- ' Vanantiua FortunatuB, Car- 

\tt lur i'£^i[ue Mermingiama imtta, eU., t. 3. 
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Oh. XIV. grauts tended to make the prelates subservient to the 
king^ On the other hand, when the crown, as was some- 
times the case, sought the aid of the bishops against its 
unruly feudatories, they in their turn naturally used the 
opportunity to gain concessions for themselves. In the 
election of bishops, the choice of the clergy and people 
was little regarded, during the Merovingian period, in 
comparison with the will of the king". The lands of the 
Church were subject to tribute and the cultivators bound 
to service in war; even bishops took the field and bore 
arms'. Councils were not assembled without the consent 
of the king, and their canons had no force without his 
sanction; and as ecclesiastical affairs came to be dealt 
with in the great council of the nation, where both clergy 
and laity were present, synods of the clergy alone declined 
in importance. The bishops were however very powerful 
persons ; they exercised in many cases judicial functions, 
and their excommunication was much dreaded both for 
its spiritual and its temporal consequences. Over their 
own clerks in particular, who were frequently drawn from 
the vassal class — for the free warriors did not generally 
find the clerical state attractive — they exercised almost 
despotic power; but they were themselves responsible 
to the king. " If one of us," said Gregory of Tours* to 
Chilperic, "turns aside from the way of righteousness, 
he can be corrected by thee ; but if thou turnest aside, 
who shall admonish thee ?" In this state of things, as 
may readily be supposed, the power of the see of Rome 
was little legarded. The pope was reverenced as the 
chief bishop of Christendom, but in the period with which 



1 The Council of Clermont (Ar- 
vernense, a.d. 535) c. 5, sought to 
check the practice of bishops seek- 
ing grants from the civil list. See 
also that of Paris (a.d. 557) c. 1. 

2 Cone, Aurel. v. c. 10 (a.d. 549). 
Gregory of Tours, De SS. Pa- 
tntm Vitttt 0. 3. The fifth Council 
of Paris (a.d. 615) enacted that, 
on a vacancy in a see, that person 
shaU succeed "quern metropoli- 
tanus a quo ordinandus est cum 
provincialibus suis, clerus vel po- 
pulus civitatis, absque ullo com- 
mode vel datione pecunisd, ele- 



gcrint;'* but the king in his letter 
of confirmation added, "si persona 
condigna fuerit, per ordinationem 
principis ordinetur ** — thus reserv- 
ing to himself a right of veto (Har- 
douin, iii. 554). 

> Two bishops, Salonius and Sa- 
gittarius, " galea et lorica saeculari 
armati,'* are said to have killed 
many men with their own hands 
in a battle with the Lombards in 
the year 572 (Gregory, Hist, Franc, 
IV. 43 [al. 37]). 

* Hist. Franc, v. 49. 
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I we are now concerned there is little trace of his inter- 

I ference with the Galilean Church. 

III. The Britons under the Roman dominion seem to 
have gained a high degree of civilization. The ibunda- 
tions and the mosaic pavements of handsome villas are 
found in the south of England aa frequently as in the 
Bhineland, and the higher school- training passed on from 
the Gauls to their kindred beyond the strait. In the time 
of Hadrian, said the satirist', British pleaders learned the 
art of speaking from glib-tougued Gaul, and even Thule 
(meaning probably the Shetlands) was thinking of engaging 
a tutor. Plutarch' tells us of a conversation which he had 
with a Greek teacher whom he met at Delphi, who waa on 
his way home from Britain to Tarsus. It is probable 
from such instances that the educated classes may to 
some extent have adopted the Roman tongue, as we know 
was the case in Gftul. 

1. There is abundant testimony to the existence of a 
regular settled Church in Britain in Roman times, in 
communion with the Church throughout the world. Oui 
remote island had learned the power of the Word, aud had 
its churches and altars'; there too was a theology founded 
on Scripture", there were heard the denunciations and the 
promises of the Gospel'. It is even probable that the 
British had their own Latin translation of the Scriptures'. 
Eiitain worshipped the same Christ, and observed the 



• Jnvenal, Sat. xv, Xll. 

' Quoted b; Mommsen, Eiimi- 
tchc Qachichle, t. 177. 

* The origuial authorities for 
Biitisb Charch histor; aie Oildos, 
Epiitola; Nennius, Hiil, BritoHum 
(boUi printed by the Engliak Hii- 
torical Saciely: English truiela- 
tione in Six Old Engliah Chroaielti, 
in Bohn's AtUiquarian LibTary]j 
and notices in Bede, Eiit, Eecl, 

L (On Nenoias see H. Zimmer, Nen- 
1 friui Findicatia: liber EnUtehung, 
[.Oeithichte u. QutUcn da- 'Hut. 
muni'). The principal paa- 
a beaming on the history of 
■ the Britiah Church, including Oil- 
l.d&B, are collected in Haddan and 
I Stnbba, ConveiU and Docuvunts, 
1 1. 1— lai.— J. Oaaher, Brifuimi- 
\ earum Eccletiarum Anliquilates; 



E. StilUngSeet, Origines Britan- 
llica; Y. Ihncheray, Retearcktt 
into the Eccleiiailieal Statt of 
Ancient Britain; J. Williama, Ee- 
cleiiailieal AMiquitiei of the Cijmry 
OTAneiaitBritiihChoTch; J.ftyce, 
The Ancient BHtiih Church ; Look, 
Antiqna Brit. Scoloramqve EccU- 
tia: qaaUi fiitrint MoTe$ (Lipsis, 
18825- 

* Eaaebins, Dem. Evang. n 
ChrjBOBtom, Adv. Jadsof (i. 
ed. Hontfauc), in H. and S. £ . 

' ChrjBoatom, Dt Util. Lect. 
Script, (ni. 71). in H. and S. 

• Id. in U. Cor. Horn. 27 (i. 
638) ; in Maltli. Horn. 80 (tu. 767) ; 
Sena. I. in Penttcait. (m. 791), if 
U. and B. 10. 11. 

' See the evidence oF this i> 
Haddan and Stabbe, 170 0. 
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same Rule of Truth as Africa, Persia, aud India'. British 
pilgrims visited the Holy Places in the East from the ond 
of the fourth century onwards'. Conatantine included the 
British bishops in his invitation to the Council of Nicsoa, 
and Athanasius testities that British bishops aassented to 
its conclusions^. At the Council of Sai-dica Britons were 
numbered among those who acquitted Athanasius*. Hilary 
of Poictiera', the Athanasius of the West, bore witness in 
the year 358 to the orthodoxy of Britain, but in the 
following year the British prelates who were present at 
Bimini were coaxed and bullied — like the great majority of 
their brethren — into giving their asseut to the inorthodox 
formula of the council which met there". We learn inci- 
dentally that three of the British bishops, on account of 
their poverty, accepted the imperial allowance, which the 
rest of the Britons and the Gauls of Aquitaine declined. 

But with all these signs of life the history of the 
British Church in Koman times is almost a blank. No 
scrap of writing of any inhabitant of Britain in that agc-«. 
has come down to us. The rhetorical exaggeration of 
Gildas in the sixth century and the legends written down 
by Nennius (if this be indeed the name of a real person) 
at some later date; the scanty entries in the Saxon 
Chronicle; the few particulars which Bede in the eighth 
century gave of a Church which had already vanished 
from the greater part of the island — these are all the 
literary materials which we have for a history of the 
ancient British Church. And arch Etiological research helps 
us httle. We have a few remains of perhaps some six or 
eight Romano-British churches', and some forty or fifty 
sepulchral slabs and objects of various kinds of the Roman 
period are thought to bear indications of Chi-istianity*. 

' Jerome, EpUt. 10, Ad Evait- 
gelum (iv. ii. SD3 ed. Beoed.) in 
H. and 8. 11. 

* Id. Epiit. a ad Paulam (rv. 
id. 651) in H. oaiB. 11; PaOndms, 
Hist. Lawtiaca, c. 118, in H. and 
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' Boaab. Fita Comt. lu. 19; 
MliancsiuB ad Juvian. Imp, {Opp, 
T. 731. sd. PariH, 1698) in H. and 



123); Hist. Arian. ad Alonach. (i. 
300), in E. and S, 8, 9. 

* De Sy^w'ii>, Prolog, and c. 2, 
in H. and S. 9. 

Sulpioius Severas, Ohronieoa, 

To 
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Uaddan and Shibbs, l. 'i8 
the remains mentioued there ma 
now be added the foaudationa of 
basilica at Silcheater. 
8 26. S9 f., 162 ff. 
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10 Church in the world has left in the region 

once occupied so few traces of its existence. 

as seems to be indicfited by the poverty of its 
it Riraina, the British Church was poor, its 
for the most part slight buildings of wood', and 
iimentary. Its vessels of precious metal and its 
doubt vanished in the Saxon storm. It may be 
listory was nneventful. It seems to have been 
t by persecution. If St Alban and his com- 
affered for the faith in the bad days of Diocletian, 
not be supposed to indicate any general masflaere, 
ave the express testimony of Lactantius* and 
' — contemporary witnesses — that the division of 
re over which Constantius bore sway enjoyed 
le the rest of the world was beaten with the 

The principal event in the internal history of 
Tch which remains on record is connected with 
ian heresy. Pelagius, though a Briton, does not 
h have propagated his peculiar opinions in his 
uid. They were introduced by Agricola, the son 
ian bishop, from Gaul*. In this trouble, a deacon 
dladius, probably a Briton, induced Pope Cceles- 
end to Britain Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, who 
ipauied by Lupus, bishop of Ti-oyes'. These excel- 
, preaching not only in the churches, but in the 
d lanes and fields, strengthened the Catholics in 

and convinced gainsayers. Dtiring this visit 
J is said to have led a body of newly-baptized 
piinst the pagan Picts and Saxons, and — with a 
it of Alleluia at the moment of onset — to have 
i^reat victory* over them at a place near Mold in 
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J, in H. and S. IB. 
> Id. a. a. and Con*. Coliatortm, 
31, in H. and 3. 16. Conatan- 
.5 iiowevar (Vila Oermani, 



, H. E. 



17), I 



ibhoritf, Bays that an 
embasHj from Britain came to 
Gaul, and that a Qtiinecons ooanoil 
of GalUoan bishops deputed Ger- 
luanuH and Lupua to Ro to Britain. 
The popo ia not mentioned. 

« ConatttQtinB, Vita " 
40 = Beda, I/. B. 1. 20. 
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Flintshire, which still retains the name of Maes Qarmon, 
German's Field The same heresy however broke out 
again, and about the year 447 the good Germanus, then 
an old man, was again summoned to give peace to the 
island. This time he was accompanied by Severus, bishop 
of Treves, and the efforts of the two were so sucoessfm 
that the heretical leaders were expelled, and from that 
time the Catholic faith in the island remained inviolate ^ 

From the middle of the fifth century a dark cloud 
covered Britain for about a hundred years'. From the 
time when the Romans gave up the island — ^perhaps 
earlier — Saxons' had settled here and there on the coast, 
but in 449 they landed in force in Kent, and began to 
push their conquests inland. The contest between the 
natives and the mvaders was very different from that on 
the Continent. There, one or two battles generally 
sufficed to make the Teutons masters of a country ; they 
settled down as rulers without uprooting all its social 
institutions. Here, the fight lasted for several genera- 
tions; so late as the year 584 we find the Britons still 
valiantly resisting in the West*. The result of this long 
period of war and unrest was, that the Britons were 
exterminated or reduced to slavery in the South and 
centre of the country, and the remains of Romano-British 
civilization annihilated by the pagan invaders'. The Church 
however survived, though with a much diminished terri- 
tory, in the Cambrian mountains, where the Britons still 
worship God in their churches in the ancient tongue of 
their forefathers; in Cumbria, in Cornwall, and perhaps in 
Armorica — ^the Little Britain beyond the sea which we 
now call Brittany. As was natural, when the British 
Christians were almost cut off from the Continent by the 
mass of pagan intruders, they retained several customs 
which had either been abandoned by the Church in 



* Constantias, Vita Gei-manif ii. 
1— 4=Bede, H. ^. i. 21. 

^ There is an entry in H. and S., 
p. 44, "A.D. 460 — 647, no records." 

^ I have thought it best to use 
the word '* Saxon'* as a general 
name for the Teutons who invaded 
Britain, as it is usuaUy so under- 
stood in England. The word " En- 



glish" has come to mc^au the na- 
tion formed by the fusion of aU 
the tribes. 

* Saxon Chronicle, an. 684. 

• On the question how far En- 
glish institutions were influenced 
by Boman, see F. Palgrave, The 
Rise and Progress of the English 
Commonwealth, 
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Seneral, or had been always peculiar to themselves. They 
iffered as to the time of their Easter, their form of 
baptism and of ordaining bishops, and their tonsure'. 

Before it was swept away from the most important 
portion of its old domain, the British Church had already 
begun the great work of Christianizing its pagan neighbours, 
St Ninian or Ninias', a bishop of British raee who had 
been trained at Rome, early in the fifth century preached 
the Gospel to the southern Picts, Kelts who had never 
been brought under the dominion of the Romans, and who 
were consequently in a much ruder state than their kins- 
men within the empire. Among these he built a church 
of stone — a strange sight to the Britons — at Whithorn, in 
Galloway, where he placed his episcopal seat, and which 
he dedicated in the name of St Martin of Tours, whom he 
had probably visited in hia journeys across Gaul to and 
from Italy. There he died and was buiied. Probably his 
work had little permanent effect, for the district appears to 
have been pagan when Columba reached its shores towards 
the end of the sixth century. 

2. During the time when the British Church was 
enjoyinw quietness under the "Roman peace" which re- 
Btrained the warring tribes, the great island to the west of 
it was still lying in darkness. It was called by Greek 
writers lerne, by the Latins Hibernia and Juverna, but 
from the fifth century for many generations it bore the 
name of Scotia, Scotland', and its inhabitants were Scots, 
from that tribe of Milesian settlei-s who came must in 
contact with their neighbours on the eastern side of the 
Hibernian Sea. The early Irish poems and romances give 
the impression that, even before the advent of Christianity, 
there was in the island an ancient civilization of a type 
different from that of the Romans or the Teutons, and 
even from that of the Kelts of Britain or the Continent, 



' On the British Enater see p. 
396. For othcF diffeceQceB, Bard- 
wick's Ck. Hilt, {iliddle Age), p. 7, 

' Our knowledge of Niniaa ie de- 
rivc^d almost wholly from Bede 
(ff. E. III. 4), (or the Li. 
lato date. See H. end 9. p. 36. 
Modern authorities are A. P. Forbes, 
Livei ofSS. Niiiian and Kentigera, 
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Introd. ; W. Grab, Efci. Hist, of 
Scotland, i, c. 2; W. F. Skens, 
Celtic Scotland, ii. 3, iU ; J. Prjce, 
The Ancient Britiah Chunh, 1(M 
ft.; J. Oammaok in Diet. ChT. 
Biogr. IV. 45 f. 

' Sing Alfred in his translation 
of Oroalus (p. 2aS, Bohn) apeabs of 
"Hibernia, whieli we call Soot- 
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Early in the fifth century however a missionary went, 
probably fi:om our shores^ to the western island. All that 
IS really known of him is^ that it is recorded under the 
year 431 that Palladius, the same who induced pope Cceles- 
tinus to send Qermanus to the Britons, was himself ordained 
by that pope, and sent as their first bishop to the Scots 
who believed in Christ\ Nennius tells us that he passed 
from Hibemia to Britain, where he died in the land of the 
Picts". Of his work we have no history, but a cloud of 
legend has gathered round him, as was natural where little 
was known*. 

But all previous mission work in Ireland was thrown 
into the shade by that of St Patrick*, who is universally 
reverenced as the apostle of Ireland. This great saint was, 
like St Paul, freebom. His father was Calpumius, a 
deacon, who was also a decurio — one of the council, that 



^ Prosper Aquitan. Chronicmi, 
an. 431. 

' Nennius, Hist, Britonum, o. 50. 

> See the authorities discussed 
by Ussher, Antiq, Ecel. Britan- 
nicarum, o. 16; J. H. Todd, 8t 
Patrick, p. 270; G. T. Stokes in 
Diet. Chr, Biogr. iv. 176 f. 

^ The only contemporary au- 
thorities for the life of St Patrick 
are his Ccmfessio and Epistola ad 
Corotici Subditost the former of 
which is found (imperfect) in the 
Book of Armagh, an ancient Irish 
MS., where it claims to have been 
copied from the saint's own auto- 
graph. Of the genuineness of these, 
which are among the most in- 
teresting documents of ancient his- 
tory, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. The Irish Hymn of St 
Patrick, ** the Breastplate,'* is also 
believed to be genuine, and gives a 
touching picture of his faith. The 
early (perhaps before a.d. 500) 
Hymn of St Sechnall (Secundinus) 
to St Patrick gives no historical 
particulars. The Hymn of St Fiacc 
(not earlier than the latter part of 
the 6th cent.) does contain some 
notices of the life. All these are 
printed in Haddan and Stubbs, 
Councils and Documents^ n. 289 — 
361. The oldest life is probably 



the AcU of St Patrick (o. 700) in 
the Book of Armagh, but the author 
admits that even when he wrote 
^e facts had become obscure (see 
B. W. Hall in Schaff's Encyclop. 
p. 1764). The Book of Armagh 
contains also the annotations of 
Tirechan (of uncertain date), por- 
tions of which may be derived 
from very ancient sources. In 
addition to these, there are many 
legendary Hves, seven of which 
were published by Colgan in 
his Tria^ Thaumaturga, tom. n. 

g[jouvain, 1647). The principal 
ocuments are in the Bollandist 
Acta 88, 17 March, with Common- 
tarius Pravius, tom. ii. p. 517 £f., 
and Appendix, p. 680 fif. — Of mo- 
dem Lives, J. H. Todd's St Patrick^ 
the Apostle of Ireland, superseded 
all its predecessors. See also La- 
nigan, Eccl, Hist, of Ireland; 
Nicholson, St Patrick (Dublin, 
1868); G. T. Stokes, Ireland and 
the Celtic Church; and art. Pa- 
tricius in Diet. Chr, Biogr. iv. 200 
ff.; Whitley Stokes, The Tripartite 
Life of St Patrick. 0. Scholl {De 
Eccl, Britonum Scotorumque His- 
torice Fontibus) gives a fair account 
of the early literature, and his 
art. Patricius in Herzog's Beal- 
Encyclop, is worth consulting. 
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is, of a miinicipium — who waa son of Potibius, son of Odissua, 
a presbyter'. He waa born, he telle us, at Bannavem 
TaDerniffi. a place of which nothing is known, except that, 
since it had decuriones, it must have been within the 
empire. It waa probably on the west eoaat of Britain, 
south of the wall of Antoninus'. Wherever it was, 
when he was sisteen years of age he was carried o£f by 
maraudera, with his father's menservants and maid- 
servanta, and thousands of others, to Ireland'. There, a 
beardless boy, rough, untaught, he herded the cattle of his 
master — and prayed. In answer to his prayers he heard 
a voice in the night telling him that he would return to 
his native land*. He found a ship and was carried over 
the sea to the home of his parents, who rejoiced that among 
the pagans he had not fallen from the faith'. But he 
could not rest. He heard his old companions in the 
Western Isle calling on him to return, and an inward 
voice warned him that he was to become a bishop". He 

E reposed to go to preach the Gospel to those whom he had 
ift behind. Friends naturally diBsuaded him from rush- 
ing again into peril among a people that knew not God, 
but he withstood their prayers; he had vowed to God to 
teach the pagans even to the loss of life itself, if it so 
pleased Him'. He returned, and God gave him grace, he 
says in his simple way, to convert many people and ordain 
many clergy". In particular, he tells ue more than once' 
of the number of his converts who devoted themselves 
to the ascetic life. Young Scots became monks, and 
chieftains' daughters innumei"able became handmaids of 
Christ. St Patrick's work succeeded, but not without 
suffering. He carried his life in his hand, and always 
looked for death, captivity, or slavery. Chieftains seized 
him and his companions with a view to kill them'. On at 
least one occasion a body of the newly baptized, still in 
tljeir white raiment, were butchered or led captive'; 



' ConfesHo, p. 296 (in Haddaii 


* coT]fet>io, p. aoo. 


and Sta'bbB); Ad Corot. [ib. 314). 


' Confeeaio, p. 303. 


' Some good authoritiaa liow- 


• lb. 


ever (us G. T. Stokea) aappoae it 


' lb. p. .106; Corot. p. 314 


to have been on the north coast of 


■ Co^aiio, p. 307.- 
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" IJ. p. 308; Omit. p. 317. 


* C(mfetno, p. aaU; COTOU p. 


» Con/e8.io, pp. 311, 312. 
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■ Carol, p. S14. 
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ChriHtiansi were Hold to heathen Picts^; baptized women 
and the lands of orphtins were distributed to the boon 
companions of chiefs*. How long his work in Ireland 
lasted is uncertiiin, as the dates given by the older 
authorities for his death vary from 457 to 493*. Nor is it 
known where or by whom he was oixiained. He himself 
in his C'onfession tells ns nothing on this point, though he 
seems to imply that there was some opposition to his con- 
secration as bishop\ The ancient hymn of St Sechnall 
gives the impression that he received his apostleship, like 
St Paul, direct from heaven'. Some ancient authorities 
describe him as spending some time with Qermanus* of 
Auxcrre, and as being ordained by him^ but nothing of 
this appears to be known to Constantius, Germanus's 
almost contemporary biographer. According to some 
accounts Germanus sent him to Borne, to be ordained by 
Ccelcstinus himself, while again Ccelestinus is described' as 
causing him to be ordained by the "priest-king Amatho;*' 
but Prosper, the pope's secretary, knows nothing of any 
connexion of Ccelestinus with Patrick, though he recordb 
the mission of Palladius, and the author of the life of 
Ccelestinus in the "Liber Pontificalis" is equally silent. 

It has been pointed out that St Patrick laid special 
stress on the inclination of the Scots of Ireland to the 
ascetic life, a circumstance which gave so great prominence 
to the monasteries which sprang up in all parts of the 
country that the ecclesiastical system established there 
may be described as monastic rather than diocesan. A 



1 CoroL p. 318. 

« 26. p. 219. 

» All the dates in St Patrick's 
life are very uncertain. Those 
given in the margin are the Bol- 
landist dates, which seem as pro- 
bable as any. 

* ConfessiOj p. 304. 

» In H. and S. p. 324 ff. "A- 
postolatum a Deo sortitus est... 
Quem Deus misit ut Panlum ad 
gentes apostolum...Quem Deus Dei 
elegit oustodire populum . . . Quem 
pro mentis Salvator provexit pon- 
tificem...Ghristu8 iUum sibi legit 
in terris yicarimn. ** 

^ **He went across all the Alps 



...until he staid with Gterman in 
the south, in the south part of 
Ijatium." St Fiacc's Hymn^ in 
H. and S. 357. Fiaco probably 
confuses the legend of a joturnej 
to Bome with the legend of a visit 
to Germanus. 

' Heiricus, Miracula GermanitU^ 
21 (Acta SS., 31 July), quoted by 
Scholl, ReaUEncycl p. 207. See 
G. T. Stokes in D. G. B, iv. 208. 

^ "Der alteste Biograph" says 
that the pope after the retreat of 
Palladius "habe den Patricias von 
dem Priesterkdnig Amaiho ordi- 
niren lassen.'' Scholl, a. s. p. 207. 
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monastery rather than an episcopal see was rei 
the centre of ecclesiastical life and or^nization for a 
district. Sometimes the abbat was himself a bishop, 
Boiiietimes he had among his monks a bishop, who was 
under his jurisdiction, and performed episcopal offices for 
the monastery and its dependent district' — a state of 
things probably scarcely to be found elsewhere, though 
bishop-monks existed in the churches of St Denys and St 
Martin of Tours in France'. The greatest promoter of 
monasticism in Ireland was Brigida', now known as St 
Bridget or St Bride, who is said to have been born of noble 
blood, at Faugher, near Dundalk, about the year 453. 
There is a legend that in her infancy the house in which 
she was blazed with light and yet nothing was burned — a 
story which has led some to suppose that traits which 
originally belonged to the myth of a fire-goddess have 
been transferred to the saint, and it is stated that the 
Celtic goddess who was the patron of smiths was named 
Ei-igit, "the fiery arrow." Giraldus Cambrensis tells us 
that at Kildare St Bridget had a perpetual fire watched 
by twenty nuns. All that we know of her early life indi- 
cates vigour of character and sweetness of disposition, and 
an old hymn speaks of her as "a marvellous ladder for 
pagans to visit the kingdom of Mary's Son*," She refused 
marriage, and at last her father permitted her to dedicate 
herself to the Lord, The great event of her life was the 
foundation of the monastery of Kildare, for men and 
women, which soon had many affiliated establishments in 
all parts of the country. Bridget, like other heads of con- 
vents, had her own bishop, and with him she governed the 
other houses of her rule, together with their bishops. She 
is believed to have died atTCildare on the Ist Feb. 523, on 
which day she is commemorated in the Calendar, having 
earned by her works and her character the title of "the 
Mary of Ireland." Churches dedicated to St Bride in all 



Todd's St Fatriek, pp. 51 f., 
Olosiary, s. t. Epi- 



' Doobiirb'b 
Kopi vaganlei, 

» Life in Thret MiddU-Iruk 
Homilies, ed. Whitley Stokea (Cal- 
ontta) ; Acta SS. 1 Feb. ; Colgan'i 
Trial Thaumal.; J, H. Todd'a 8t 



Patrick, pp. 10—26; O'Roilly'B 
Irith Dietionary, SuppU a.v, Bri- 
git; Lanigan'a Eccl. BiU. Irel. 
vol. I. ; A. P. Fotbea in DifU ChT. 
Siogr. i. 337 t.; T. Olden in Diet. 
National Biagr. vi. 340 it. 

* Brocoon'a Hymn, quoted by 
Olden, D. N. B 311. 
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parts of the British islands testify to the widespread reve- 
rence of her name. 

Christianity found & congenial soil in Ireland. Her 
warm-hearted and emotional people received with eager- 
ness the story of the self-sacrifice of Christ and of the 
saints who followed Him. After the time of St Patrick 
there was little or no persecution. They had a natural 
bent towards poetry and art, and this was readily turned 
to Christian subjects; their songs soon came to celebrate 
Christian saints instead of pagan heroes. Nowhere pei^ 
haps was the whole literature of a country more distinctly 
influenced by the teaching of the Church, while retainin| 
its own national character. And the remote situation o 
Ireland favoured her spiritual and intellectual develop- 
ment. While Britain and the Continent were overwhelmed 
by the Teutonic invasion, she enjoyed calm, and 
light to lighten the mainland of Europe, as well as her 
nearer neighbours. 

3. The earliest of the great Scoto-Irish misaionariea 
was St Columba'. He was born in Ireland, probably in 
the year 521, of a noble iamily connected with the Dalriads 
of Caledonia, and is thought to have begun the foundation 
of monasteries, of which the chief were Durrow and Deny, 
about the year 544, when he had received pritsta' ordera 
Viirious reasons, among which it is difficult to distinguish 
the true one, are given for hia leaving Ireland. Whatever 
the cause, in the year 563, the forty-second of his aee, he 
crossed the strait in a frail bark of wicker covered with 
hides, and landed with twelve companions on the small 
isle of I, Hy, or lona', afterwards known as Icolmkille, 



'the isle of Columba's cell," 

1 TlieLifeofStCol«mha,u-Tilten 
by Adamnort, ninth Abbat of lona, 
ed. hy W. Ueevea, leaves nothmg to 
be desired, either as regards criti- 
aism of the sourceB or biogTaph;. 
J. Colgan, Trias Thavmat 319— 
614, givsa five Lives. A hs. col- 
lection of matter relating to St 
Columba, by M. CDonnell, is in the 
Bodleian LibrarjjHawlinBonB. 614 
(see N. Moore in Diet. Nat, Biog. 
u- 413). See sXto Lanigan's Kocl. 
Hilt. Ireli Innea' Hist, of ScotlaTid 
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(Spalding Clnb, 18S3) ; A.P, Fotbea, 
Kalendars of Scoiliih Sa ' 
Skeoe'H Cellic Seolland, vol. 
J. Gammack and C. Hole in flfcifc 
ChT. BiogT. i. 603 ff. 

> Bede, H. E. III. _. 

loua, see Ii. Maclean, Hiatorieal 
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fi\)m the larger isiand of Mull. There he founded a 
monastery, and made it the centre whence he and his 
followera preached the Gospel to the Picts, and revived 
religion among the Scots, who were already to some extent 
Christian. Hy was henceforth his chief abode, but he was 
too fully poBseeaed by the eager spirit which urged so 
many of his countrymen to distant travel to remain quietly 
in one house. He and his monks undertook many journeys, 
penetrating, it is thought, as far north as Inverness and as 
far east as Aberdeen. So far as we know, it was he who 
first taught Christianity north of the Clyde and the Tay. 
He also frequently visited Ireland to take the oversight of 
the monasteries of his foundation. The chronology of this 
period is somewhat obscure, but it is probable that he 
died, after a life of constant activity, on June 9, AD. .^97. 
If this is con-ect, the Keltic apostle of Caledonia died in 
the very year in which Augustin set foot on the shore of 
Kent. A goodly company of disciples carried on Columba's 
work. The monastery of lona, lake other Keltic founda- 
tions of that age, had its bishop, subject to the abbat, and 
for two centuries it was the nurBeiy of bishops, the centre 
of education, the asylum of religion, the ecclesiastical 
metropolis of the Keltic race. During those two centuries 
its abbat retained an undisputed supremacy over all the 
monasteries and churches of Caledonia, and over those of 
half Ireland. A Rule bearing the name of Columba is 
extant in the old Irish tongue', but this is almost certainly 
a later production of some Columbite monk or hermit. 

It is clear that the Scoto-Irish Church was developed 
in perfect independence of Rome, for it held for many 
generations customs — such as the predominance of abbats 
over bishops, a peculiar Easter and a peculiar tonsure — 
which Rome, when it had the power, put down. In the 
end, the Keltic Churches were absorbed by the Roman, 
It is curious to reflect that if they had been able to main- 
tain their position the numerous missionaries who went 
forth from this island might have propagated on the 
Continent a non-papal Christianity, and Boniface might 
never have brought Germany under the dominion of the 
Supreme Pontiff'. In that case, as the dissensions between 

' fruited hy Htiddon and Stnbbi, Couiictb, n. ItQ S. 
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the Empire and the Church were for centuries the leading 
events in Europe, the whole course of medisBval history 
would have been changed. It is conceivable that the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, largely occasioned 
as it was by the hatred felt by the Teutons for Italian 
ecclesiastics, might never have been required, or might 
have taken an entirely different course^. But it is idle to 
attempt to write the history of that which might have 
been. 

^ Kurtz, Handbuch, n. 78. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TAliLlS. 



14 Tiberius emperor. 
27 1 The Lord bcgina His iniiii«trj'. 
30? Death, Beaurrectioii ntid AM.'t'iMidti ul tlm I.111111. 

The Orent Day of Pcuteoont, 
36 1 The Seven nm>oiDtod. Death of Ht Kluiili«ii, 
St Philip at Samarin. Bimon M<i|(iii. 
CouveiHioQ of St Paul. 
42 1 Oospel preacbeii t<i Guiitilw nt Aiitlixili, 
St Peter Iwiiti^os Cnruoliun. . 

44 SS. Paul aud Bamalxui in Antliwh. 
48 St Paul ill Ania MJuor. Jmlnlwirx ot Aiillinili. 
50 Conferenuu at Jerunalem, 
U— B8 St Paul's joiimeyH. 

58 St Paul at JerusiUoiu. liiipHNnririii'iit, 
61 St Paul at Ituma. 

63 Bt^lease of Kt Paul niitl renawod notlvllj'. 

64 Suruiug of KotuD. Nnrii, UlirlMtlaiiN Jii'llNKiutMHl, 
Deitth of St Jatum thu Luhm, Ulnhop of Jcniwilxiii, 
St John at EpheKTU, 

68 ? Death of St Potor and 8t Paul. 
70 JeruHalem capturod mid duntroyod liy TitlUI. 

Ebionite txmiiiiuiiity at I'ollii. 
81 Domitiaij em|K'ror. 8t John in I'Httiiim (t). 
Toacliint; of Curiiithue, 
ft 90 AiMllomuH of Tyana. 
c. 95 Epistle of Clement of Kome. 

98 Trajan emperor. Death of St .Inliti (1). 
101 1 Book of Elohosai, 
7—117 Deaths of Symeon of JeruMalfiii iiii'l iKiiii.liuH nf Ai 
111 Ohristiansin Bithynia. Trnjiin'n |[i™ii|i(„ 
117 Hadrian emi^ror. Edict iifjiiiiml 1 'iiiinliiiTt ("liliiiy 
The GnoBtioa BasilideB and SatiiriiinuH Ii-jm-Ii. 
IW? Apolo^esof Quadratusand Aristidoa. MontariuH ts 
138 AntoniiiuH PiiM emperor. 
145 ] Hennas, Fattor. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLK. 



14 Tiberius ei 
27 1 The Lord begins His ministi'y. 
30 1 Death, Resmreiituiii nnd AwMjnaina uf tliu Lord, 

The Groat Day of Peiitoooat 
36 1 The Seven oppoiiited. Death of St Stophen. 
St Philip at Siuniiria. Simon Magus. 
Conversion of St Paul. 
42 ? Gospel preached to Gentiles at Autiouh. 
St Peter baptizes Conieliua. » 

44 SS. Paul and Barnabas in Antiouh. 
48 St Paul in A^ia Minor. Juduizers at Alitiocb. 
50 Conferenuu at Jerusalem. 
61 — 58 St Paul's joumeya. 

58 St Paul at Jerusalem. Imprisonment. 
61 St Paul at Rome. 

63 Eelease cif St Paul and renewed activity. 

64 BiuTiing of Roma Nero. Christians persecuted. 
Death of St James the Less, Bishop of Jerusalem. 
St John at Ephesus. 

68 1 Death of St Peter and St Paul. 
70 JKniHalem captured and di'stroyed by Titus. 

Ebionite community at Pella. 
81 Domitiau emperor. St John in i'atmos(?). 
Teaching of Corinthua. 
0. 90 ApolloniuB of Tyana, 
c 95 Epistle of Clement of Rome. 

98 Trajan emperor. Death of 8t Jnhn (1). 
101 1 Book of Elchasai. 
107— 117 Deaths of Symcon of Jerusalem and Iguatius of Aiitioch. 
Ill Christians in Bithynia. Trajan's Rescript. 
117 Hadrian emperor. Edict against Christian-baiting. 
The Gnostics Bosilides and Satuminus teocb. 
130 1 Apologies of Quadratua and Aristides. Montanus teaches. 
138 Antoninus Pitis emperor. 
145 ! Hermas, Potior. 
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147) 


JtiBtln Martyr's Apologiee. 


148? 


Martyrdom of Justiu Martyr. 


c. 150 


KarcioD at Rome. 


c 175 


Praseaa teaohea. 


0. 177 




178 


IrsDieus bishop of Lyons. 


c;180 


Apologies of Theophiius and Miiiuciua Felin. Hego- 




Bippua writes. 
TertiUliati ordained presbyter. 


e.VM 


103 


Septimius Sevenis emperor. 


c. 1!>8 


Tertullian's Apology. 


0.200 


NoetuB teHchea. 


ft 202 


IrenMua dies. Clement head of Aleiandrinn SehooL 


203 






Origen (aged 18) begins to teacb in Aleiandria. 


ft 210 


CaiuB the Roman presbyter writes. 


ft 215 


Biibellius teaches. 


218 


Callistua bishop of Rome. Question of heretical baptism 


c220 


Hippolytus writes. 


ft 238 


Maui (ManichreuH) begiiis to teach. ^^ 


24S 


Dio»}'siu3 bishop of Alexandria. ^^^^H 


248 


Cypnan bishop of Carthago. ^^^^H 


ft 249 


Ongen writes against Celaus. ^^^^H 


249 


Dociiis emperor. ^^^^^| 


0.250 


Besides the higher ordera, subdeacons, acolyths, eioR^at^ . fl 




readers and doorkeepers are found. 1 


250 


Edict against Christiana. SeTere persecution. Contra- M 




versy aa to the " Lapsed." ^__^B 




Schism of Fdicissimus and Novatus at Carthage. ^^^^1 


261 


Schism of Novatianus at Rome. ^^^^^ 


263 


Valerian emperor. Perseoution. ^^^^H 


S54 


Origen dies. ^^^^H 


256 


Council at Carthage. ^^^H 


S58-9 


Death of St Cyprian and St Laurence. ^^^^| 


260 


Paul of Samosata teaches. ^^^1 


c. 270 


hermit ^^^H 
Mani put to death. ^^^^H 


277 


ft 280 


Porphyry writes against Christianity. ^^^^H 


284 


Diocletian emperor. Nineteen years' peaca ^^^^H 
DorotheiLs and Lucian at Antioch. ^^^H 


ft 2W) 


^^k_ 302 


Oregory the Dluminator Bishop in Armenia. ^^^^H 


^^^ 3U3 


Three edicts against Christiana, Diocletian ralootaii^^^^H 


^^H 301 


Pourth and more severe edict. ^^^^^H 


^^H ft 304-8 


Lactantius writes. ^^^^^| 


^H 


Diocletian and itlaximiau abdicate. GaleriuB caEr|^^^^| 




the persecution. ^^^^^| 




Arnobiua writes. ^^^M 


^^H 306 


Meletian schism. ^^^^^M 


^^K^ 311 


Edict at ToVeickUoa. ~~^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^t 
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Schisn) at Oarthaga. 

315 Battle of the Milvian Bridge. CouBtantine master of the 

Weatem empire. 

313 Constautine axid Licinius issue the Edict of Uilaii. 
—321 Measures of ConstaDtioe favouring the Church. 

314 Synod of Arlea decides against Ca^haginiaji Bchismatics. 

316 I)i)iiatua Hchiamatical hi^op of Carthage. 
316 Donatists appeal to Constantine. 

e. 320 Arius teacheu at Alexandria that the Son of Ood is not 
oo-eternal with the Father. 
323 Gonatautine overcomeis Licinius and beoomes sole em- 

325 Foundation of New Bome, afterwards called Conston- 

tinople. 
Constantine summons the First CEcumenical Council at 

Nioaa. Creed adopted assorting the co-etcmity and 

consubatantiality of the Son with the Father. An 

Arian party formed. 
Pachomius founds Bgyptiao mouasticiam, 

326 Helena in Palestine. 

327 Fruraentius converts the EtMopianu. 

328 Athanasius bishop of Alexandria. 
330 Dedication of New Rome. 
335 Athanasius deposed by the Synod of Tyre. 

CKnobium at Tabeiina. 
330 AtbanaaiuB exiled. Marcellus of Ancyra deposed ftvm 

his see. Death of Arius. Julius becomes pope. 
337 Death of Constantine. Cotistans, emperor of the 
West, and ConHtantius, emperor of the East, fevour 
Ariaiiism. 
Donatist outrages in Africa. 

340 Rise of the Audians. 

341 A Council at Antioch decrees the deposition of Athacn- 

sins and draws up foiu" Formularies of Faith. 
MonasticisRi beoomes known at Rome, and is iutroduccd 
into Syria and Palestine by Hilarion. 
343 Peraeoution of Christians in Persia by Sapor II, 
nifilns, the Apostle of the Oaths, made bishop. 
344} Councils of Sardica Mid Pbilippopolis ; the former ac- 
quits, the latter condemns Athanasius. 
345 Council at Antioch ; the " Prolix Exposition." 

Photinus condemned. 
348 Athanasius returns to Alexandria. 

248 Paulas and Macarius, imperial commissioners, attempt 
to restore peace in A&lca. Donatus exiled. 

350 Constantius sole emperor. Persecution of Gothic Chris- 

tians. Ulfilas in Nicopolia. 
Theopbilus of Diu in Arabia. 

351 Synod at Sirmium. First Sirmian Formula. 
Pnotinus deposed. 

3B2 Liberius beoomes Pope. 
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353 Anti-Nioeae Sjnod at Arlea ; Athcinibsiiu coiidemnod aa 

a rebel. 
366 Synod at Milan. Lilwrius of Rome, Hilary of Poitiers, 

Lucifer of Oagliari, and othera, driven into eiile. 
350 Athanasius flees into the wilderneea. 

357 Arian Council nt Sirmium. Seuond Sirmian Formula. 
ft 358 Rule of St Baail. 

358 Third Sirmian Formula. 

Liboriua subscribea (probably) the Second Sirmian 
Formula. 

359 Council at Rimini ; majority at first Nicene. 

Council at Nice (SUt]) adopts substantially the Second 
Sirmian Formula, which is then accepted at Rimini. 

360 Council at Constantinople adopts the I'ormula of Nice ; 

use of oi}(ria and vn-orrrairtc forbidden. 
Arianiam apparently dominant. 

361 Death of Coiistantius. Julian succeeds and attempts to 

revive paganism, which after hia time steadily declines. 
Athanasius returns to Alexandria. 

362 Council at Alexandria attempts to restore union to the 

Church, Liiciferian schism at Antiotih. 
Apollinaris teaches. 

363 Julian dies and ia succeeded by Jovian. 
Svnod at Antioch. 

364 Valentininn I. emperor in the West, Valcns (an Arian) 

in the East. 
366 Damasus Pope. Narses Catholicus of Armenia. 

Basil the Great, Gregory of Nysaa, Gregory of Naziansnia, 
and Cyril of Jerusalem are prominent as defenders of 
the Paith. 
c. 368 Frumentiua in Abyssinia. 
e. 370 Renewed persecution of Chriatian (Jotha. Uliilas begins 

his traa^tion of the Bibla 
c. 370 Basil's hosiiital at Cteaarea. 

Antidicom ariani tea. 
e. 372 Council of Laodioea. Canon made on Scripture. 

373 Death of Atliansiua. 

374 Ambrose chosen Bishop of Milan. 

375 The emperor Gratian renounces the title of Pontife«~~l 

Maximua. 
Apolliiiaris becomes schismatic 
Priacillianista in Spain (J). 

378 Death of Valens. 

379 Theodosius emperor in the East; favours orthodoxy. 

In the Woat Juatina, mother of Valentinian II., su)iportB 
Arianiam. 

380 Synod at Saragosaa condemns the PrisciUianiato. 

381 Second (Ecumcuical Council at Constantinople: te- 

afflrms the Niceno Creed ; omdorans the tenets of 

. HelTl^^ ^'^^ ^. parimtiuLl yirgiuitj^rfg 
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383 Ulfilaa dioa in Constantinoijle. 

364 Sjmmachas protests against the removal of the altar of 

Victory from the Senate-house at Bomo. 

365 Siricius becomes Pope. The earlieat genuine papal 

decretals are hia. Enjoins celibacy of the clergy. 
Execution of FriaciUian anil two aaherents. 
Theophilua made bishop of Alexandria. 

387 Augustin baiitiaed, 

388 Death of Justina. Henceforth Arianiam dccltnea. 
c. 389 Jovinian denies the merit of asceticism. 

389 Joviniiui'a opinions on Baptism coodemned. 

393 Donatist Council in Africa. 

394 Epipbanius in Palestine, Eeginniug of Origenistic con- 

troversy. 

395 tlonoriua emperor in the West, Arcadius in the EaHt. 
39.'i Augustin bishop of Hippo. 

Simeon Stylitea. 

397 Death of Ambrose. John Chrysostom bishop of Con- 

stantinople. 

398 Eufinua and Jerome intervene in Origoniatic controversy. 
400 Persecution of Christiana in Persia begins. 

Hostihty of Theophilus towards Chrysostom. 

400 9 A Synod at Alexandria condemns Origen'a books. End 

of first period of Origeniatic controversy. 

401 ? Niuias among the Picts. 

402 Innocent I. Pope. The Synod of the Ouk depoaeji 

Ohrysost^m, who is exiled. 

403 Chrysostom recalled. 

404 Chrysostom again banished. 

Synod at Carthage entreats the emperor to put down 
schismatical assemblies. 

The self-sacrifioa of Telemaehus puts an end to gladia- 
torial combats. 

405 Jerome completes hia translation of the Bible. 
Pela''ius at Borne. Cassian founds convents near Unr- 

seiW 
Edicts of Honorius against Donatists. 
407 Chrysostom dies in exile. 

410 The 'West-Cotbs under Alaric take Rome. 

411 Conference with the Donatists in Cartilage. 
Felagius and hia disciple Ccelestius in AfHca. 

413 A Council at Cartha^ condemns the opiniona of Ccel^'H- 

414 Severe edicts againat Donatists. 
Peraecution renewed in Persia. 

415 Synod at Diospolls pronounces Pelagius orthodox. 

416 Synoda at Carthage and Milevia condemn Pelagius. 
St Augu.stin writes against hia opinions. 

417 Poiw Zrisimus restores Pelagius and CoBleetiua to CDrn- 
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418 Cotinoil at Carthage again condemns Pelagianism, and 
forbids appeals to Rome. 

428 Nestorius rejects the expression *' Mother of Qod/' 

429 Vandal conquest of North Africa. 

Pelagianism in Britain. Mission of Qermanus and Lu- 
pus. 

430 A Roman synod under Ccelestinus declares Nestorius 

heretical. Cyril's Anathematisms. 
Death of Augustin. Monks of Southern Qaul oppose his 
predestinarian opinions. 

431 (Ecumenical Coimcil of Ephesus condemns Nestorius 

and Coelestius. Coimter-council condemns Cyril. 
Prosper of Aquitaine defends Augustinianism. 
Mission of Palladius to Ireland. 

432 St Patrick returns to Ireland, and begins the work of 

conversion. 

433 Aintiochene Confession. 

0, 434 Vincentius's Commonitorium, 

435 Nestorius banished. Nestorian School at Edessa and in 

Persia. 
444 Eutyches teaches that the Humanity in Christ is com- 
pletely absorbed in the Divinity. 
a 445 The book Frcedestinatua published. 
447 ? First Council of Toledo ; the Holy Spirit «a Patre Filio- 
que procedens." 
Second visit of Qermanus to Britain. 

448 Eutyches condemned by a Synod at Constantinople. 

449 The " Band of Brigands " at Ephesus. 
The " Tome " of Leo. 

Pagan Saxons land in Kent. 

451 (Ecumenical Council at Chalcedon recognises Cyril as 

orthodox; defines that our Lord is "of one essence 
with the Father as touching His Godhead, of one 
essence with us as touching His Manhood"; deposes 
Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria. 
Monophysite troubles begin in Palestine. 

452 Violence of the party of Dioscorus in Alexandria. 
Rogations instituted by Mamertus at Vienne. 

457 Leo I. emperor. 

Easter-Cycle of Victorius of Aquitaine. 
c. 467 St Bridget foimds the monastery of Kildara 
c. 469 Laura of St Sabas founded. 
470 The Monophysite Peter the Fuller, bishop of Antioch, 
adds to the Trisagion "God... Who wast crucified for 
us." 
c 470 A penitentiary priest appointed at Rome. 

474 Zeno emperor. 

475 Sjrnod at Aries condemns Prsedestinarianiam. 

482 Zeno's ffenoHcon, intended to put an end to the Mono- 
physite troubles. 
491 Anastasius emperor. 
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496 Battle of ZUlpich. Baptism of Chlodwig. 

500 The Burgundians conquered by the Franks. 

e. 500 Collection of Canons by Dionysius Exiguus. 

507 The West-Goths in Gaul overcome by the Franks. 

511 Council at Epaon. 

514 Anti-Monophysite riots at Constantinople. 

518 Justin emperor. Orthodoxy triumphant. 

520 Renewal of Origenistic Controversy. 

527 Justinian emperor. 

529 Council at Orange affirms Augustinian doctrine. 
Benedict founds the Monastery of Monte Cassino. 

530 Sabas at Constantinople against Origenists. 
532 Easter-Cycle of Dionysius Exiguus. «* 

532 Building of St Sophia at Constantinople. 

533 Belisarius subdues the Vandals in Amca. 
538 Vigilius Pope. 

€. 540 Cassiodorus founds the Monasterium Yivariense. 

544 Justinian's Tria CapUvla. 

€, 547 Breviarium of Canon Law by Fulgentius Ferrandus. 

548 Vigilius* Jvdicatum, 

549 lUyrian Council opposes the emperor ; so also 

550 an African CouncU. 

553 (Ecumenical Coimcil at Constantinople confirms the 

emperor's Edicts; strikes out the name of Vigilius 
from the diptychs. Condemnation of Origen attributed 
b^ some to this council 

554 Vigilius accepts the decrees of the council 
Monophysite schism becomes permanent. 

€, 563 St Columba at lona. 
573 Gregory bishop of Tours. 
689 Council at Toledo afl&rms the Catholic Faith. First 

appearance of "Filioque" in the (so-called) Nicene 

Cfreed. 
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Abdas of Susa 417 

Abgar 58 

Abyssinian Ohnroh 415 

Aoaoins of Gesarea 268 

Aoaoins of Constantinople ezoom* 
nmnioated by Felix III. 297 

Aohaia, Christianity in 60 

Aoolyths 181 

^desins 415 

Aetius, his teaching 2C8 ; banished 
271 

Africa, Christianity in 59 

African School 75 

African Church resists claims of 
Borne 194 

African Council (a.d. 550) 802 

Agap» 157 

Aizan, king 415 

Alb (yestment) 883 

Allegorical interpretation, Jewish 
11 ; Christian 74, 254 

Alexander opposes Arias' teaching 
257 

Alexandria^ Jews in 10; Chris- 
tianity in 59; School of 69, 72, 
224; eminence of 189; diocese 
of 183 ; Synod of (a.d. 862} 272, 
(o. A.D. 400) 807; Monopnysite 
riots at 295 

Almsgiving as atonement 888 ; duty 
of 835 

Altar 408 

Ambones 408 

Ambrose, St, life 240 

Anastasius, emperor 298 

Anastasius, Pope, condemns Bu- 
finus 306 

Anastasius, presbyter, protests 
against the title " Mother of God " 
285 

Andrew, St 26 



Angels, reverence for 404 

Anomoeans 268 

Anthimus of Constantinople de- 
posed 800 

Anthony, St 145 

Antidicomarianites 404 

Antioch, (Gentile Church at 16; 
eminence of 189 ; diocese of 183; 
School of 215; troubles at 

SA.D. 862) 273; council of 
A.D. 841) 264, (A.D. 345) 265, 
A.D. 378) 277; confession of 

(A.D. 433) 289 
Antiphonal chanting 886 
Apelles 91 
Aphraates, life 223 
Aphthartodocet89 299, 803 
Apocrisiarii 176 
Apollinaris, the two, life 229; 

teaching of 281 ; condemned at 

Alexandria 282 ; treatises forged 

to support their opinions 283; 

become schismatic 283 
Apollonius of Tyana 51 
Apollonius, mart3rr 41 
Apologists, Christian 58 
Apostles, the Twelve 14 
Apostolic Churches, authority of 

112 
Apostolic Constitutions, 148 
Appeals to Bome allowed by Couneil 

of Sardica 187; forbidden by 

African Church 819 
Aquarii 101 
Aquileia separates from Boman ' 

Church 304 
Arabia, Christianity in 59, 416 
Archdeacon 129, 176 
Architecture 165, 407 
Archpresbyters 180 
Ariminum, Council of 270 
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Ariatidee, ApologiEt 65 


Baailidea 100 


ArioB.hia teaching 366; condemned 


Basin for ablution 408 


by ConnoLl of Nioffia 261 


Bemaofchnroh 408 


Aristotle, inflnance of 238 




Arlee, see of. raaists claims of Eome 


Caaaino 363; Rale of Z6. 


196 ; ConDoa of (a.d. 3H) 340, 


Benefioence of the Church 335 ^H 


(A.I1. 353) 267, (*.D. 475) 324 


Beryllna 120 ^M 


Armenia, Obrutiaiiit; la 58, 68, 


Betrothal 389 ^H 


417 


Bible, see Soriptm-e ^H 




BiBhops 30, 126: one biahop in k ^M 




oity 138; election of 133; oonse- 


ABoeneion Daj 164, 393 


oration of 134; nnder the Em- 




pir6l76; election of 177: under 




Teutonic kings 179; ordination 


Aaylom, eight of 173 


of 394; manied 361; monutio ^^ 


Athaaario, king, persecntaa 422 


439 ■ ^H 


AthouBBiDS, St, life 227; deposed 


Bithynia, Christians in 39 ^^H 


and banished to Treves 263 ; at 


Boethiaa 260 ^H 




BonoBus 404 ^H 






Soman Sjnod 26S ; retama to 


BOEoi 363 ^H 




Bread, Eacharistio 382 ^^H 


Bridget, St 439 ^H 


tha wildemeBB 207 ; retnmB from 


British Choroh 62, 431 ; sUghtly^H 


exile 272 ; brought monks into 


conneoted with Rome 196; scantf^^H 


the Weat 358 


records of 432 ^H 




British customs 434 ^^M 


Athens, School of, closed 209 


Burial of the Dead 158 ^H 


Atrimn 408 


Burial-clubs 36 ^^ 


Audians 357 




AngDBtin, St, life and works 216; 


Cwoilian, bishop of Carthage 339 




Cffiltcolffi 203 


the myeteiy of the Trinity 280; 


CiBBarea hi Palestine, privilegea at 




Church of 138 ^m 




Cssariusot Aries, Angustiuian 330 i^H 


344; on the PaU of Borne 210 


Cainites 101 ^H 


AutooephaU 186 


Caiufl the Roman Presbyter 88 ^H 


AvituaofV!eiine,Augualiuiaii, 326; 


Calendura 406 ^^M 




CaUistua 81; his Christology 120;^H 




laxity of 149 ^H 


"BandofBrJgand3,''the 393 


Galumniea against Christians 37 ^^1 




Campits 341 ^H 


eonfesaion in 114; ritas of 151, 


Canon Law 148, 328 ^^M 


^ 371 ; of infants 162, 372 ; in blood 


Canon of Scnptm'e 108, 263 ^^M 


163; by heretics 153; seasons of 


Canoniei 180 ^^M 


S70; deferred 872; lay 373; he- 


CanceUi 408 ^H 


; retlOBi 373 


Carthage, Synod of (A.D. d04) 34C^H 
(i.D. 416) 313, (AJ). 418) 319 ^^ 


Baptistery 400 


Barcoohba 34 


CoGsian founds monaatoriea 359; 


Barnabas, EpiaOe of 63 


hifi De Canobirmim Imtituti: 


Bartholomew, St 36 


860; GoUaliones Patrujn 3(11; 


Basil the Great, St, life 231; 


opposea predeatinarian opiniona 


Canonical EpisUes 881; Rule of 


332 


366 


CaasiodomH fonnda Monaaterinni 




Vivariense 365 


, Basilican churches, 407 


CaUoombs 159 



Index. ^^^H 




Coiumba, fit, atlona 440 ^^H 


Catbari 1*9 




CelibMj, civil penalties on aboliah- 




ed334 




CelibMJ of clergy 135, 350; in the 


383' ' ^^H 


Wert 351 ; ciTil legfelation on 




sea 


Confesdo for r^ca 408 J^^H 


Celsoa's attack on Christianity 50 




CetdonM 


rismal 114 ^^H 


Cerinthofl 100 


ConfinnatioD 36, 153, 373 ^^H 


Chaloedon, {Ecumenical Conncil o£ 


CoDBecratioD of Uahopa IMf^^H 


294 


chunihes 409 '^^H 




Constantine joins in iasoinR ;il^^H 


Chartophylai 176 


Edict of Toleration 47 ; and Edict 


Cbastity. vowB of 146 


of Milan 48; his mBasnres in 


CbtLBuble 384 


favonr of the Church 168 ; Ws 


Chiliasm 123 


character 169 ; tonnda New Borne 


Chlodwig, king of the Frankg, mar- 




lieB ClotUda 425; hia vow 4iio; 


ArioB 257 








dioeese of 183; Council of 




(i. D. 360)371 ; (Ecnmenical Conn. 


4S7 


cil of (A.I.. 381) 377 ; Creed of 




278 ; Council of (a.d. 449) 392 ; 


■'CbiiBtiaii," the name given 16 


Council at {a.d. 483) 423 ; CEcn- 


Chriatians reaogniied as a Caipo- 


menical Conncil at (i.n. 663) 303 






Christian Life 142, 3S4, 849 


Copiatff! 175 


ChriatmaB-Day 398 


ConieliDB baptized 16 


ChrysoBtom, St John, life 217: 


CovincilB 137; later Eystem of 196; 


on monacliiBin 366 




CbtiTcLeB, building of 166, 407; 


198 




Creation, doctrine of 115 


domed 409; dedication of 409 


Creed, the 366 ; aee Hulee of Faith 


CircumoellionB 311 


Cross, sign of 143, 386 ; the true 


CircumciBion, festival 399 


406 


ClaBBioa, iufinence of on ChriBtian 


Crown in marriage 390 


-writen 213 


Cvprian, life 77 


Clement of Rome, life 83 


CyrU of Alexandria, life 287; his 


Clement of Alexandria, life 70 


proceedings against Nestorina 


Clementine writings 87 




Cler^ and Laity 126 


deposed by a couneil at Ephesaa 


Clergy, qnaliScationa of 135 ; main- 


289 ; accepts Confession of An- * 


teoanoe of ]3«; privileges of, 


tiocb 3W9 


under the Empire 171; faults of 


Cyiil of Jeruaalom, life 217 


_ 337; training of 393; Frankish 




L i^B t become more seonlar 429 




■ CteleatinuB declares Neetorias here- 


De Voeatione Oentium 324 


■ tical 288 


Deacons 29, 139 


K CceleBtina (sea Felagina), hia 




Dead, offerings for 333 ; interces- 


^V councilatCarthaee317; friendly 


sion for 379 


H with Nestoriua 320; condemned 


Defeneores 175 


^1 nitb turn e,t B^1:Leaus 320 


Didymua of Aleiandria 229 


^B CoUegia 3G 


Dioceaan councils 196 


^1 Collyri^ans 404 


\tvauise deBned 183 J^^^^^^M 
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1 Diocletian persecutes H \ abdicates 


Epluaem the Syrian 222 


■ 


Epiklesis, Ltnraioal 379 


■ DiodoruB oC TarsQB, life 217 


Epiphanina, life 230 ; begina Oii- 


■ Diognetna, Epistle to 65 


genistio Controversy 305 


■ Dionjsina of Aleiandria 74 


Epiphany 398 


■ Dionysins the Areopagite 237 


Bpiatle, liturgical 376 


DioDjsitiB of MilMl banished 2G7 


Esdras, Second Book of 11 






caD0iiBS29; Pasohal cycle of 396 


375 


DioecoruB proceeds against Nes- 


Essenea 9 


torins 202 


Eucharist, Holy 27, 154, 374; s 


Dioflpolis, Synod of (*.n, 415) 318 


aacrifiFe 375 


DiBOiplinB 147, 828 


EuchetEB 201 


DiTorce, laws of 148, 384 


Budocia 295 


Docetism 98, 100, 116 


KudoMUs of Antioch 268 


Brminica in Aliii D^otiiii 371 


Ealogiffi 382 


Donatna, BOhismatieal bishop of 


Eaaoroins, his teaching 268 


Carthage 339 ; exiled 34a 


Eqphemitae 202 n. 2 


Donatista, ConEtantine's comniiB- 


Ensebiua of Dorjlreum 392, 293 


Bion on 339 ; condemned by Coun- 


Enaebiua of Emaaa, hfe 21B; Ho. 


1 cil of ArleB 340 ; appeal to Con- 


moiousian 268 


■ Btantiue 340; behave violently 


Eusehiua of Nicomedia opposes 


■ in Africa 341 ; Conatans' com. 


Athonaaiua 262; bishop of Oon- 


■ miE»on on 342; Gratian'a edict 


atontiaople SGS 


■ against 343; council 314 ; op- 


Ensebiua Pomphih, life 224; not 


■ posed by Aogafltin 344; by 


Arian 262 


■ African coancils 344 ; edicts of 


EusebiuB of Torcelli bajushed 267 






■ with, at Carthage 345; end of 


posed 262 


847 




Door-keepers 131 


sian 268, 277 




Eutychea, hia views on the Person 


_ the title "Motiar of Qod" 285 


of Chriflt 291; exoommaiiicated 


292 


■ DositheUB 32 


Enzrftus, biahop of Antioch 274 


■ Dove, Eucharistic 408 




■ 


EioroiBta 130 


■ EttBt. toming to 157, 386 




H Easter, disputes us to time of ob- 


Pacundus of Hermiane 302 


■ serving IGl, HS5; cycles 163, 


FaustuB of Bicz, influence of 324 


■ 3!)8 : how celebrated 398 


Felioissimna. sohiflm of at Carthage 


■ Ebionites 8G; their Christology 


149 


f 116 


Felii ni Pope oondamns the Hen- 


Edes^a, Christianity in 58 ; School 


otioon 297 


of 232, 291 


Feativals, cycle of 394 


Election of bishops 133, 177; of 


Flavian of Constantinople 292 


other clergymen 134 


Font 409 


Elements, Eucharislio 382 




Elesbaan, king 416 


FranMsh kings, power of in the 


Ember Days 396 


Church 430; clergy 42fl 


Emperor, influence of on the 
Church 173 


Pranks, conversion of the 4S6 


Free Will, aee Pelagius and Pela- 


Epaon, Council of 427 


giauism 


Eneratites 101, 144 


Friday, a atalion 161 




Fritigeni, king 422 


288; Council Of (*.D. 449) 293 


Frumentiua 415 


^^H^^l^^^^^^l 
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Fnlgentii Brevtanuw.SSO 
Fulgentiits of Buspe 325 
Funerals, hour of 891 

Gaul, Christianity in 61, 66 
Gems bearing Christian symbols 

167 
Gentile Chnroh in Antioch 16 
Genuflexion before piotores 414 
George of Cappadocia in Alexandria 

268 
George of Laodioea, Homoioosian 

268 
Germanns in Britain 488 
Germany, Christianity in 61 
Glass with Christian symbols 167 
Gnostic, the Christian 78 
Gnosticism 96 ; influence of 101 
Good Friday 898 
Gospel, liturgical 876 
Gk>ths in the empire 420 ; converted 

to Arianism 421 
Gratian*s Bescript on appeals 188 ; 

favours orthodoxy 277; issues 

rescript against Priscillianists 

818 
Greek culture in Palestine 9 
Gregory the Illuminator 68 
Gregory Thaumaturgus 74 
Gregory of Nazianzus, life 282 
Gregory of Nyssa, life 284; on 

penitence 880 
Gregory of Tours, life 429 

Hadrametum, Predestinarian 

monks at 821 
Hadrian'sEdict touching Christians 

40 
Hands, washing of 879, 885 
Hegesippus 65 
Helena in Palestine 406 
HelvidiuB 404 
Heresy, conception of 118 
Hermas 82 
Hermias's attack on philosophers 

56 
Hermits 145 
Het89ri8B 86 
Hierax 74 
Hierocles's *• Truth-loving Words" 

53 
Hilary of Poitiers, life 289; banish- 
ed 267; onLiberius 269 
Hippolytusof Portus84; hisChristo- 

logy 119 ; anti-bishop to Callistus 

149 



Hydroparastatffi 101 

Hyginus of Cordova .Hll 

Hypatia, murder of 208 

Hypsistarii 202 

Holy Days 28, 160, 894 

Holy Places 406 

Holy Spirit, doctrine of 272 

Holy Things, liturgical form 379 

Holy water 885 

Holy Week 164, 897 

Homoousios (6/Aooi}<rios) the word, 
condemned at Antioch (a.d. 269) 
118 note 3; adopted at Nicsea 
(a.d. 325) 261; ambiguity of 271 
note 8 

Honoratus, St 859 

Hormisdas on Pelagianism 325 

Hosius of Cordova advises Constan- 
tine 258; banished 267 

Hours of Prayer 158, 387 

Hospitals 885 

Ibas of Edessa, life and work 223, 

291 
Iconium, Council at 95 
Idacius of Merida 811 
Idolatry forbidden 207 
Ignatius, life and letters 64 ; death 

40 
Hliberis, Council of 61 
Blyrian Council (a.i>. 374?) (a.d. 

549) 276, 802 
Illicit religions 35 
Incarnation, controversies on the 

281 
Incense 384 

Infants, Communion of 882 
Innocent I. on the claims of Borne 

188 
Inspiration of Scripture 110 
Intercession, right of 172 
Ireneus, life of 66 
Ireland, Christianity in 485 
Irish Church, monasticism promi- 
nent in 438 
Isaac, translator of the Bible 418 
Isidore of Pelusium 285 
Isidore of Seville, his Collection of 

canons 330 
Italy, Christianity in 60 
Ithacius of Sossuba 812 

Jacob Baradai 808 

James, St, the Just 21 

James of Nisibis, 222 

Jerome, St, life and works 242; 
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■ flmlfl enoTf in Origin SOSt.; 




quarteU with KuQnua 306; jiro- 


Leo I. (pope), life an.l works 249; 


tnoteo monachiiim B68 


on the claims of Rome I8B; 


Jfrnsalem, Churoh of. preoedenoa 


letter ol 293 


of 138; diuoeaeof 1S4 


Leo I, emparor 996 


Jesdb Cbribt begins Hia Mimstry 


LeontiiM ot Byzantium 238 


13; oruoifiadU 


Leporius, his aironeona opinion 


Jewish DiBperaion 10 


284 


Johannei Philoponua 938, 399 


Lcrinum, monastery of 369 


JohamiBB Soholaaticns, bia Syn- 


Liberina (pope), banished 267 j 
BubBoribes Hirmian (ormnla 2B9; 


w tagma S29 


^ John, St, the Baptist 13; The Evan- 


reoeives Eastern bishops 277 


■ geliet 24 

■ John of Antioch 289, 291 


Lights, ceremonial use ot 386 


Literature, deoltne of 214 


■ John of Jemsalsm, Origcnist 305 


Liturgies, Camiliea of 380 


■ Jovinian, gainst asceticism 366; 




H condemned by Biricias lb.; □□ 


Logos, The 116, 131 


H baptism 374 ; denies that St M aiy 


Lombards. Arian 428 


W wassTGi-rirgin 404 


Lord's Day. obserTanoe of 160, 395 


^ Judaism in the lime of Christ 7; 


LoTe-Feaata 157 


in the Apostolic age 81 


Laoian the satirist 60 


Julian the emperor, hie raeaarn'os 


Lncian of Autiooh 67 ; hia Confes- 




sion 264 


Julian of Eolanmn, Pelagian 320 


Lucifer of Cagliari. banished 367; 1 


Julianists 29S1 


at Antioch 274 ^^^M 


Julius Africanna 67 








Juatia Martyr, Apology 55; his 


Lupus in Britain 433 ^^^^| 


opinions 68; hia accoant of the 


^H 


■ Eacharist 166 


Macedonians 273 


K Justin the Gnostic 101 




■ Justin, emperor, supports decrees 


Carthage 339 


■ of Chalcedon 298 






Maniple 384 






■ MoDophyHite contFOversy 800; 


Marcellinus, Lnperlal Commia- 


■ j his Three Articles 301; caUa 
agaiust Origen S09 


aioner in Africa 345 


MarcelluB of Anovra. his opinions 




Justina, empress, sapports Arian- 


by Soman Synod 265 


ism 279 


MareioD 89 




Maris 58 


Kathari 149 


Marcus Anreliue, persecutes 41 


Kiss in Eucharist 379, 386 




Kneeling in prayer 386 


of 168, 3B8 


Labarum. the 48 


Martin of Tours promotes destruc- 


Lactantiua 79 


tion of teuiplea 208; opposes 


Lampeaoufl, Coanci! at 276 
Laodioea, Connoil of 96 


trial ot Priacillijui by a oivil 


tribunal 814 


Lapsed, the 77 




Latin theology 339 


Martyrs, number ot 49 


Lauraa 364 


Mary, St, the Virgin 403 


- Law of the Choroh 147, 338 


Massaliana 201 


L Lections 37, 166, 166, 376; in honr- 


Maundy Thursday 397 - 


■ offices 387 


Msximus causes Friacilliaa to be M 


■ Legends of marlj'rs 49 


tried 314 ^ 
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Meletian sohism 160 

Melito, Apologist 56 

Menander 82 

Mensorias of Carthage 888 

MeropiuB 415 

Mesrob, translator of the Bible 

418 
Methodius of Tyre 75 
Metropolitans 188, 181 
MUan, Edict of 48; Gonncils at 

266, 267 
Mileyis, Synod of (a.d. 416) 318 
MinisUy of the Church 28, 124 
Minucius Felix, his Octayius 56; 

date of 84 
Missa catechumenorum 376 ; Fide- 

Uum 879 
Mitre, bishop's 894 
Monachism 352 ; evils of 857 
Monarohians 117 
Monks at first not clergy 367 ; not 

always subject to bishops K.; 

civil laws respecting 368 
Monoimus or Menahem 101 
Monophysites, their heresy 295; 

conference with 300; their 

churches 303 
Montanism 92 
Montenses 841 
Mosaics in churches 411 
Moses of Ehoren 418 
Music 386 
Mysteries, pagan 5; the Christian 

369 

Naasseni 101 

Narses, Catholicus 418 

Narthex 408 

Natures, two, in Christ 294 

Nazarenes 86 

Nemesius 236 

Neo-Platonism and Christianity 53 

Nestorians at Edessa and in Persia 
291 

Kestorius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople 284; protests against the 
title '^Mother of God" 286; 
condemned at Ephesus 288 ; re- 
tires to a monastery 289 ; death 
16. 

Nicsea, Council of, meets 268; 
creed of 261 ; results of 262 

Nice (Nfioy), Council of 270 

Ninian preaches to the Picts 436 

Niobites 299 

Nitrian monks, Origenist 307 



Noetus 119 
Nomoeanon 829 
Notarii 176 

Novatianns at Bome 149 
Novatus at Carthage 150 
Nun, the name 856 

OSoonomic 175 

(Eonmenioal councils 196 ; how re- 
lated to the civil government 197 

Ophites 101 

Orange, Council of (a.d. 629) partly 
lay 826 

Orders of the Ministry 126 

Ordination, qualifications for 392 ; 
rites of 893 

Oriental Religions 5 

Origen, life 70 ; against Celsus 67 ; 
his Christology 121 

Origenist opinions opposed by Epi- 
phanius 306 ; defended by liu- 
finus J6. ; opposed by Jerome 
Ih,\ condemned by Anastasius 
806; and Theophilus 307; at 
Alexandria 307 ; in Cyprus 308 ; 
appear in monastery of St Sabas 
808; condemned by Justinian 
809; by Home Synod of Con- 
stantinople 809 ; said to be con- 
demned by Fifth (Ecumenical 
Council 809 

Orphans, care of 143, 335 

Orosiuson the Teutonic invasion, 
211 

Pachomius, Bule of 366 

Paganism, state of 4 ; resistance of 
12 ; measures of Constantine 
against 199; of Constans and 
Constantius 200 ; of Gratian and 
Yalentinian 206; of Theodosius 
207; of Justinian 209; Julian's 
measures in favour of 204; de- 
fends itself 202; lingers long in 
Bome 209 ; and elsewhere 210 

Palladius in Ireland 436 
' Palm Sunday 897 

Pamphilus 76 

PantsBnus, preaches in " India " 69 

Papacy, how affected by the Fall of 
the Western Empire 190; re- 
sistance to claims of 194. See 
Bome 

Papias 65 

Parabolani 176 

Parmenian, Donatist bishop 343 



Poroohial cooDcila 196 

Farifl, Council of (a.d. 31>0) 'JTl 

Pariah de^ed 183 

Parabal festival 161, S97; Ofclea 
163, 396 

Patriaichs I SI 

Patriarolial ooanoiln 196 

Pfitriok, St, in Ireland 436 

Patripaasians IIS 

Paul, 8t, ooQTerCed 16 ; at Antioob, 
in ksia Minor, in JeruBalem 17; 
n^w travela 18; orreBt^dat Jern- 
aaJem 19; al Borne lb,; death 
20 

Paul of Samosata 118 

Paulinua of Nola, Ufa 248 

Pauliuua of TrevoB baniahed 367 

Felagianism in fifth oentur}' 321 ; 
supported b; monks o! Southern 
Gaul 833; ojjpoaed bj ProBpe» 
334; modified by Fauatna 321; 
opposed by Afiicoii biabopa 325 ; 
by HormiBdaj B'25; oondemoed 
by CkmnoUa of Orange aad Va- 
lence 326; in Britain 433 

Felngiua (heretio), teaobes at Itome 
315; in Africa 317; in Palestine 
lb, ; acquitted by Syuod at DioS' 
polJB 318; oondemiied by African 
Synod 318 ; his Oonfesnon 319 

PelagiUB I, Pope B09 



Penan 



! 147 



Peuitentials, British and Irish SSI 

Penitentiary priest 332 
Penitential System 330; change ol 

in [ourth and fifth oentaries 3S1 
Peratioi 101 
Pentecost, the Oreat Day of 14 ; 

festival of 164 
Persecutions of Christiana by Jewa 

34; by Bomana 35; under Nora 

38; Trajan 39; AntoninoB Piua 

40; M. AureliuE 41; Deciua 43; 

Valerioii 44 ; Diocletian 44 ; 

numbei of 49; of heietiOB by 

CbristiaQa 174 
Peiiodentee 180 
Persia, Christianity in 59. 417 
Pereona in Holy Trinity 280 
Peter, St, in Jerusalem 21; at An- 

tiooh 33 ; death lb. ; Itoman 

episcopate lb, ; his teaching 23 
Peter the Fuller at Antioch 2tl6; 

eipeUed 297 
Peter Mongus at Alexandria 2I>6 
Pharisees 8 



w. 457 

Fhiala 40e 

Philip. St, at Samaria 15; baptise* 
Ethiopian Ennnch 16; death 26 

Fbilippopolia, Conncil of 366 

Philo allegorizes 11 

PbilostratuB, pagan writer 51 

Philoxenus (Xenajaa) supports 
Monophysite view 298 

Photinas condemned 266 

PhtbortoUtrte 299 

Pictures in ohurohes 166, 409; re- 
verence paid to 419 

Pilfjrimages to Holy Places 406 



Phi to: 

Pliny's letter to Trajan 89 

Pneumatomachi 273 

Poictiers, monastery near i 

Poly carp, life of 66 

Pope, title of 191 

Porphyry 'a attack on Ohrialiauii 

52 

Possessor, African bishop 325 
FotUinns fit! 
Frwdenlinalui 324 
Fraicas 118 
Prayer 28; hours of 168, 387; 

Btanding or kneeling 386 
Preaching 27, 166, 377 
Predestination, see Felagiua and 

Felagianism 
Preface, litorgical 879 
Prefectures of the Empire, 183 
Presbyters 29,136; election of 178 
Friniasius 224 

Primian, Donatist bishop 344 
PrisciUian, his opinions 313 f. ; 

bis conTenticles condemned 311; 

excommunicated 312 ; said to be 

Gnostio 313; put to death 314 
ProcesBion of Holy Spirit 280 
Proclnn preaches against Neatoriiis 

286 
Procopiua of Gaza, life 233 
Prohibited bookB 216 
ProUi Exposition, the 365 S 

Property of the Church 172, 338 ^ 
Prophecy, liturgical 376 
Proaelytes to Judaiam II 
Prosper of Aqnitaine, champion of 

Augnstiniam 324 
Protoktiatffl 310 
Province defined 182 
Provincial councils 196 
PrudentiuB 249 
Psalter 387 
Paeudonymoas Je,■«^Al,\l.^Rx■etolss^-^- 
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